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PREFATORY NOTE 


In the selection of stories for this Easter an- 
thology the editors have allowed much latitude. 
Whether the stories included bear directly on 
Easter Day, or merely reflect the spirit and hope 
of immortality, or, again, by analogy portend a 
resurrection, the truth, the triumph and the glory 
of the great Easter fact is evident. 

Nothing is so natural, so comforting, so univer- 
sal and so inspiring to the human mind and con- 
sciousness as that for which Easter stands. The 
spirit of Haster is the hope of the universe. 

This collection of Easter stories will, the editors 
trust, meet with the same favor and serve the 
same use in home, library, and school as the pre- 
ceding volumes of the series. 
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EASTER IN MODERN STORY 


THE SPRINGTIME * 
Eugene Field 


A cuitp once said to his grandsire, ‘‘Gran’pa, 
what do the flowers mean when they talk to the 
old oak-tree about death? I hear them talking 
every day, but I cannot understand; it is all very 
strange.’’ 

The grandsire bade the child think no more of 
these things; the flowers were foolish prattlers— 
what right had they to put such notions into a 
child’s head? But the child did not do his grand- 
sire’s bidding; he loved the flowers and the trees, 
and he went each day to hear them talk. 

It seems that the little vine down by the stone 
wall had overheard the south wind say to the rose- 
bush, ‘‘You are a proud, imperious beauty now, 
and will not listen to my suit; but wait till my 
boisterous brother comes from the North—then 
you will droop and wither and die, all because you 
would not listen to me and fly with me to my home 
by the Southern sea.’’ 

These words set the little vine to thinking; and 

*From “A Little Book of Profitable Tales”; copyright, 1889, 
by Eugene Field; published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. By 


permission of the publishers. 
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when she had thought for a long time she spoke 
to the daisy about it, and the daisy called in the 
violet, and the three little ones had a very serious 
conference; but, having talked it all over, they 
came to the conclusion that it was as much of a 
mystery as ever. The old oak-tree saw them. 

‘‘You little folks seem very much puzzled about 
something,’’ said the old oak-tree. 

‘‘T heard the south wind tell the rose-bush that 
she would die,’’ exclaimed the vine, ‘‘and we do 
not understand what it is. Can you tell us what it 
is to die?’’ 

The old oak-tree smiled sadly. 

“‘T do not call it death,’’ said the old oak-tree; 
“*T eall it sleep—a long, restful, refreshing sleep.’’ 

‘How does it feel?’’ inquired the daisy, looking 
very full of astonishment and anxiety. 

‘“‘You must know,’’ said the oak-tree, ‘‘that 
after many, many days we all have had such 
merry times and have bloomed so long and drunk 
so heartily of the dew and sunshine and eaten so 
much of the goodness of the earth that we feel 
very weary and we long for repose. Then a great 
wind comes out of the North, and we shiver in its 
icy blast. The sunshine goes away, and there is no 
dew for us nor any nourishment in the earth, and 
we are glad to go to sleep.’’ 

‘‘Merey on me!’’ cried the vine, ‘‘I shall not 
like that at all! What, leave this smiling meadow 
and all the pleasant grass and singing bees and 
frolicsome butterflies? No, old oak-tree, I would 
never go to sleep; I much prefer sporting with the 
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winds and playing with my little friends, the daisy 
and the violet.’’ 

“‘And J,’’ said the violet—‘‘I think it would be 
dreadful to go to sleep. What if we never should 
wake up again!”’ 

The suggestion struck the others dumb with 
terror—all but the old oak-tree. 

‘‘Have no fear of that,’’ said the old oak-tree, 
‘‘for you are sure to awaken again, and when you 
have awakened the new life will be sweeter and 
happier than the old.”’ 

‘“What nonsense!’’ cried the thistle. ‘‘ You chil- 
dren shouldn’t believe a word of it. When you go 
to sleep you die, and when you die there’s the last 
of you!’’ 

The old oak-tree reproved the thistle; but the 
thistle maintained his abominable heresy so 
stoutly that the little vine and the daisy and the 
violet were quite at a loss to know which of the two 
to believe—the old oak-tree or the thistle. 

The child heard it all and was sorely puzzled. 
What was this death, this mysterious sleep? 
Would it come upon him, the child? And after he 
had slept awhile would he awaken? His grandsire 
would not tell him of these things; perhaps his 
grandsire did not know. 

It was a long, long summer, full of sunshine and 
bird-music, and the meadow was like a garden, 
and the old oak-tree looked down upon the grass 
and flowers and saw that no evil befell them. A 
long, long play-day it was to the little vine, the 


daisy, and the violet. The crickets and the grass- 
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hoppers and the bumblebees joined in the sport, 
and romped and made music till it seemed like an 
endless carnival. Only every now and then the 
vine and her little flower friends talked with the 
old oak-tree about that strange sleep and the 
promised awakening, and the thistle scoffed at 
the old oak-tree’s cheering words. The child was 
there and heard it all. 

One day the great wind came out of the North. 
Hurry-scurry! back to their warm homes in the 
earth and under the old stone wall scampered the 
crickets and bumblebees to go to sleep. Whirr! 
whirr! Oh, but how piercing the great wind was; 
how different from his amiable brother who had 
travelled all the way from the Southern sea to kiss 
the flowers and woo the rose! 

‘“Well, this is the last of us!’’ exclaimed the 
thistle; ‘‘we’re going to die, and that’s the end of 
he ae” 

‘“No, no,’’ cried the old oak-tree; ‘‘we shall not 
die, we are going to sleep. Here, take my leaves, 
little flowers, and you shall sleep warm under 
them. Then, when you awaken, you shall see how 
much sweeter and happier the new life is.”’ 

The little ones were very weary indeed. The 
promised sleep came very gratefully. 

‘“We would not be so willing to go to sleep if we 
thought we should not awaken,’ said the violet. 

So the little ones went to sleep. The little vine 
was the last of all to sink to her slumbers; she 
nodded in the wind and tried to keep awake till 


she saw the old oak-tree close his eyes, but her 
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efforts were vain; she nodded and nodded, and 
bowed her slender form against the old stone wall, 
till finally she, too, had sunk into repose. And 
then the old oak-tree stretched his weary limbs 
and gave a last look at the sullen sky and at the 
slumbering little ones at his feet; and with that 
the old oak-tree fell asleep too. 

The child saw all these things, and he wanted to 
ask his grandsire about them, but his grandsire 
would not tell him of them; perhaps his grandsire 
did not know. 

The child saw the storm-king come down from 
the hills and ride furiously over the meadows and 
over the forest and over the town. The snow fell 
everywhere, and the north wind played solemn 
music in the chimneys. The storm-king put the 
brook to bed, and threw a great mantle of snow 
over him; and the brook that had romped and 
prattled all the summer and told pretty tales to 
the grass and flowers—the brook went to sleep 
too. With all his fierceness and bluster, the storm- 
king was very kind; he did not awaken the old 
oak-tree and the slumbering flowers. The little 
vine lay under the fleecy snow against the old 
stone wall and slept peacefully, and so did the 
violet and the daisy. Only the wicked old thistle 
thrashed about in his sleep as if he dreamt bad 
dreams, which, all will allow, was no more than he 
deserved. 

All through that winter—and it seemed very 
long—the child thought of the flowers and the 


vine and the old oak-tree, and wondered whether 
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in the springtime they would awaken from their 
sleep; and he wished for the springtime to come. 
And at last the springtime came. One day the sun- 
beams fluttered down from the sky and danced 
all over the meadow. 

‘Wake up, little friends!’’ cried the sunbeams 
—‘‘wake up, for it is the springtime !”’ 

The brook was the first to respond. So eager, 
so fresh, so exuberant was he after his long win- 
ter sleep, that he leaped from his bed and frol- 
icked all over the meadow and played all sorts 
of curious antics. Then a little bluebird was seen 
in the hedge one morning. He was calling to the 
violet. 

‘(Wake up, little violet !’’ called the bluebird. 
‘‘Have I come all this distance to find you sleep- 
ing? Wake up; it is the springtime!’’ 

That pretty little voice awakened the violet, of 
course. 

‘‘Oh, how sweetly I have slept!’’ cried the vio- 
let; ‘‘how happy this new life is! Welcome, dear 
friends!’’ 

And presently the daisy awakened, fresh and 
beautiful, and then the little vine, and, last of 
all, the old oak-tree. The meadow was green, and 
all around there were the music, the fragrance, the 
new, sweet life of the springtime. 

‘‘T slept horribly,’’ growled the thistle. ‘‘I had 
bad dreams. It was sleep, after all, but it ought 
to have been death.’’ 

The thistle never complained again; for just 


then a four-footed monster stalked through the 
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meadow and plucked and ate the thistle and then 
stalked gloomily away; which was the last of the 
sceptical thistle—truly a most miserable end! 

““You said the truth, dear old oak-tree!’’ cried 
the little vine. ‘‘It was not death—it was only a 
sleep, a sweet, refreshing sleep, and this awaken- 
ing is very beautiful.’’ 

They all said so—the daisy, the violet, the oak- 
tree, the crickets, the bees, and all the things and 
creatures of the field and forest that had awakened 
from their long sleep to swell the beauty and the 
glory of the springtime. And they talked with the 
child, and the child heard them. And although the 
grandsire never spoke to the child about these 
things, the child learned from the flowers and trees 
a lesson of the springtime which perhaps the 
grandsire never knew. 


MRS. PEPPER PASSES * 
Helen Ward Banks 


“‘T atn’t going to church,’’ Mrs. Horn declared, 
‘‘Haster or no Kaster! What’s the difference of 
one day from another when every day’s as hard 
as can be for old folks like us?”’ 

But little Mrs. Pepper laughed softly. ‘‘ Haster’s 
different! Just look out and see! The grass is 
ereening up, and the air’s as soft as a baby’s 
hand, and the little white clouds in the blue sky 
couldn’t belong to any other day. Haster’s the res- 
urrection, and everything comes alive again to 
tell about it.’’ 

“Tt don’t tell me nothing about it. If there’s a 
God anywhere, I guess He’s forgotten all about 
any resurrection for old bodies like us. I can’t 
see as Master helps much. We live on in this Home 
just the same, and we’re going to have corned 
beef for dinner same as if ’tweren’t Easter, and 
wear our same old clothes. What good does it do 
us to have the grass green and the sky blue? Might 
as well be t’other way round for all I care.’’ 

‘“You do make it sound sorter plain,’’ said Mrs. 


* This story was first printed in “Youth’s Companion,” April 
5, 1917. Reprinted by special permission. 
- 10. 
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Pepper, with a sigh; but then she brightened. 
‘*?Yain’t plain, though. It’s a world full of love 
and life and beautiful things, and I’m glad I’m 
in it, even if | am only an old woman, ae no good 
to anyone. A day like this makes me feel young, 
like I was going out on adventures.’’ 

- “*T declare, Mis’ Pepper, I don’t believe you 
ever growed up!’’ Mrs. Horn exclaimed. ‘‘If you 
don’t hurry you’ll miss your trolley, and that’s 
all the adventure you’ll get.’’ 

Mrs. Pepper settled her bonnet and pulled on 
her gloves. ‘‘I’m sorry you won’t come, Mrs. 
Horn; it’s a nice trolley ride to Fenton. You won’t 
be lonely, will you? I always like a long quiet 
morning like this to go back and remember all the 
happy things I’ve had; I never know how many 
they are till I really sit down to think ’em out. 
Good-by !’’ 

Mrs. Pepper got as far as the hall and came 
back with a bunch of shining daffodils. 

‘“‘Mrs. Mollin gave them to me,” she said, in 
delight. ‘‘Some one sent her a big boxful, and she 
gave me seven. I’m going to carry them to church, 
and then I’ll bring them back to look at all the 
week. I’ll leave one now to keep you company 
while I’m gone. Good-by! I’m real fond of you, I 
sorter hate to leave you.’’ She bent and kissed 
her friend’s cheek. 

““Vou’ll get left yourself if you don’t go,’’ said 
Mrs. Horn grimly. ‘‘If ee get invited out to din- 
ner, be sure you accept.”’ 

Mrs. Pepper langied. at the joke and tripped 
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out of the building. When she had gone, Mrs. 
Horn grudgingly touched the spot that Mrs. Pep- 
per had kissed and gazed at the gay spring blos- 
som. When she was a little girl in the country 
there had been a row of yellow daffodils beside 
the grape arbor. 

Mrs. Pepper barely caught her trolley. She paid 
her first fare out of a purse that held just two 
quarters, and settled down into her corner. 

‘‘T’d like to be up on one of those scudding 
white clouds to-day, or I’d like to ride in a big, 
fast automobile like that one going past; but it’s 
a good deal to be thankful for that I’ve the 
strength to ride in a trolley and the thirty cents 
to pay my fare to Fenton and back on an Haster. 
If I make believe the trolley is an automobile, I 
can feel just as grand as the woman in that one 
that passed us. I suppose it zs silly, but I like to 
pretend that I’m one of the ones that help the 
world on. The Lord’s got plenty of smart people 
to do his work. He don’t need me, I suppose, but 
it’s something just to be in such a beautiful world 
and know there is a resurrection.’’ 

The ear, full to its limit, ran through the open 
country, while Mrs. Pepper smiled happily in her 
corner and watched the greens of the earth and 
the blues and the whites of heaven. She smiled 
at the conductor each time she paid him a nickel, 
and he relaxed a little the scowl on his brow set 
there by persons who had not put on their Easter 
hearts with their Easter hats and who pushed and 


crowded and scolded. One woman who, to catch 
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the car, had lost her breath used it with increasing 
volume as she recovered it to let the world know 
her opinion of the conductor. The man’s brow 
grew blacker as he listened, and it was only by 
great effort that he kept quiet. 

““Please let me off here,’’ Mrs. Pepper said. 

As she stepped down she picked a daffodil from 
her bunch and put it into the conductor’s fingers. 
‘‘T know you have a lot to stand,’’ she whispered, 
‘‘but it is Easter all the same in spite of folks’ 
tongues.’’ 

The man flushed, and his scowl melted into a 
hearty smile. ‘‘Thank you, ma’am,”’ he said. ‘‘It’s 
a long time since anyone’s given me a flower.’’ 

He started the car and with a tug of new life at 
his heart watched Mrs. Pepper’s retreating little 
figure. ‘‘She got me just in time,’’ he thought. 
““Another minute and I’d have let fly at that 
woman and then it would have been all up with 
me—one more complaint at the office and out I’d 
wo.” 

Mrs. Pepper trotted down to the big church that 
she had come so far to attend. She was little and 
inconspicuous among the crowd in the vestibule, 
but she stood smiling with childlike content in her 
blue eyes until some one smiled back and led her 
to a seat well up toward the front in a pew with 
an elegantly dressed woman. Mrs. Pepper smiled 
at her as she sat down; she recognized her as the 
woman in the big automobile that had passed the 
electric car, and she felt as if she had met an old 


friend. 
sue lisbine 
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Mrs. Ashton did not return the greeting, but 
Mrs. Pepper, not realizing in the least that she 
had been snubbed, settled herself happily to enjoy 
the service. 

She missed something as it went on. The chan- 
cel was wonderfully dressed with flowers; the soft 
breeze came in through the open windows; the 
choir sang hallelujahs—but the clergyman’s voice 
was toneless as he read and prayed. 

Since Friday he had thrilled with the simplicity 
and wonder and inspiration of Easter; eagerly he 
had written his sermon, and eagerly he had pre- 
pared his plea for an offering that should provide 
summer vacations for all the needy mothers and 
babies in the city. And when he had come to church 
and looked out over his congregation, the inspira- 
tion dropped out of the service. He suddenly 
shrank from preaching to the worldly, unsympa- 
thetic faces before him the sermon that he had 
written with fast-beating heart. And when he gave 
his notices he left out entirely the plea for the 
mothers’ vacations. 

As he went into the pulpit for the sermon he 
looked down into Mrs. Pepper’s blue eyes, smiling 
faith and confidence and childlike joy. Straight- 
way in the minister’s heart confidence and faith 
and joy leaped again. He knew that at least one 
would understand his message. 

Mrs. Pepper drank it in breathlessly, while the 
congregation rustled round her, shaken by the dis- 
covery that they possessed souls. 


As the minister ended his sermon he paused, 
- 14. 
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and then asked for an Easter offering for the 
mothers and babies of the city. The congregation 
pondered doubtfully—it was a little irregular ; but 
Mrs. Pepper had no doubts. She opened her purse 
to put her dime into the contribution plate. Mrs. 
Ashton, looking into the purse, saw the one quar- 
ter and the one dime. She saw the fingers fumble 
for the dime and then close resolutely round the 
quarter. 

‘‘They need all I can give,’’ Mrs. Pepper 
thought, ‘‘and I’ll walk the last fare; ten cents’l 
take me most home.”’ 

She took out the quarter and closed her purse. 
Mrs. Ashton understood. With a slight flush she 
reopened her own mesh bag, thrust back the five 
dollar bill that she had taken out and groped down 
to the bottom for the bill that had ‘‘100’’ printed 
in its corners. It fell into the plate on top of Mrs. 
Pepper’s quarter. 

Mrs. Pepper gasped. ‘‘Oh, how wonderful!”’ she 
whispered to herself. ‘‘ Just to think of being able 
to do that! My quarter won’t give half a baby 
half a day, and hers will keep ten babies five 
weeks. It does make me most wish I could do 
something that really counted; but if I can’t, I’m 
glad I can see it done.’’ 

Mrs. Ashton’s bill preached its way down the 
aisle, until it was covered by fluttering notes of all 
denominations. The plates were put back into the 
minister’s hands, and his eyes were misty as he 
spoke the few words of prayer. There was no 


doubt now about the mothers’ vacations. 
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Mrs. Pepper was waiting for him as he came 
down from the chancel. ‘‘I can’t go away without 
thanking you for that beautiful sermon,’’ she said. 

‘‘The sermon you preached,’’ he said. ‘‘Do you 
suppose you could spare me one of your daffodils? 
I’d like to wear it to-day.’’ 

Mrs. Pepper flushed with pleasure, picked out 
the best and gave it to him before he was swept 
away by the crowd of his own parishioners. She 
went down the aisle puzzling over his words. 

‘‘How funny! He said ‘the sermon I preached’!’’ 
she exclaimed, laughing to herself. ‘‘ How mixed 
up he did get! Now I guess getting through all 
this crowd I’ll miss my trolley.’ 

As she reached the door the electric car was 
just passing out of sight; the next one would not 
go for forty minutes. Mrs. Pepper settled herself 
to patience, while the crowd slowly dispersed. At 
the other side of the vestibule Mrs. Ashton was 
waiting for her car. Mrs. Pepper smiled at her. 
This time Mrs. Ashton smiled faintly in return. 

‘‘Are you expecting some one?’’ 

‘‘T’ve missed my trolley; but it’s only forty 
minutes before another comes.’’ 

‘‘Morty minutes! That’s an age. If you will come 
with me, we shall probably overtake your trolley. 
I don’t know why Edwards is so late.’’ 

‘‘T never rode in an automobile,’’ said Mrs. 
Pepper laughing. ‘‘It’s real good of you. Now 
I’ll get home in time for dinner. Mrs. Horn and 
me this morning were saying we got a little tired 


of corned beef for Sunday all the year,—even 
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EKaster,—but when I lost my trolley, corned beef 
seemed as if it would taste pretty good, after all. 
You see, at the Home, if we aren’t there by one, 
we miss our dinner.”’ 

For twenty minutes Mrs. Pepper chattered on 
while they waited for the car, and Mrs. Ashton 
listened with an interest that amused her. She 
learned that her guest was Mrs. Pepper and that 
her roommate was Mrs. Horn. She heard what fun 
it would be to walk into people’s houses and see 
how they looked, so that you could pretend the 
Home was furnished like that; she discovered 
that, if you pretended that corned beef was roast 
duck, it really tasted like it, and that, if Mrs Pep- 
per were not a person, she should like to be a 
tree, because its roots were so deep and its head 
was in the heavens. 

Then, just when Mrs. Ashton awoke to the fact 
that her car was long overdue, it slid round the 
corner and drew up before the church door. Mrs. 
Pepper lingering politely behind, did not hear the 
cutting words of reproof that fell from Mrs. Ash- 
ton’s lips. The chauffeur flushed hotly, but Mrs. 
Ashton gave him no chance to explain his delay. 

‘‘T’m afraid we shan’t overtake your car now,”’ 
Mrs. Ashton said, as she put Mrs. Pepper into 
the automobile, ‘‘but I’ll take you home.”’ 

‘‘Oh, don’t!’’ protested Mrs. Pepper. ‘‘It’ll be 
all out of your way. And I ain’t a mite hungry. I 
don’t need any dinner on a day when I can ride 
in an automobile. It’s such a wonderful Haster!’’ 


Looking at the little woman who had such great 
5 Uo 
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capacity for enjoyment, Mrs. Ashton pondered the 
difference in their circumstances and their grati- 
tude. A softer feeling stirred her suddenly. She 
realized that it was again Easter morning as it 
used to be before life had died for her. 

“T7711 tell you what we’ll do,’’ she said, with a 
little unexpected laugh. ‘‘I’ll take you home with 
me for dinner. I actually am going to have roast 
duck. I’ll telephone the Home and send you back 
in the afternoon.’’ 

‘“Tt’s a real adventure!’’ breathed Mrs. Pepper. 

““T shall want you at four, Edwards, to take Mrs. 
Pepper home,’’ Mrs. Ashton said as she left the 
car. 

Edwards touched his cap. He was still smarting 
under Mrs. Ashton’s sharp, unjust words. He had 
used his best efforts to repair a sudden break and 
had made the delay as short as possible, and had 
received only blame. 

Mrs. Pepper followed Mrs. Ashton into the 
house, and discovered beauty and luxury that were 
beyond her fondest dreams. She took it all in with 
bright, eager eyes; henceforth she should have no 
difficulty in furnishing her castles in Spain. 

The soup and the roast duck and the salad were 
delicious. Mrs. Pepper laughed softly, and the 
maid, who was passing her the cheese, looked at 
her in wonder. 

‘““Thines do taste a little better real than when 
you pretend them,’’ Mrs. Pepper said to her host- 
ess. ‘‘T’]1 have so many new things now to tell 


stories about I shan’t need to use the old ones. 
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Some of the old ones, though, I never get tired 
of—like my mother. I often play I’m back with 
her. We were very fond of each other always; it’s 
a comfort remembering you’ve made people 
happy, isn’t it; I go over and over those days, 
and I’m sorry for all I didn’t do for my mother 
and glad for all I did. You always are glad— 
afterwards.’’ 

The maid carried away the salad plates, think- 
ing of a letter upstairs full of a mother’s pining 
for a sight of her daughter’s face. And the girl 
meant to have a gay vacation this year, and not 
to go home at all. 

When the ice cream was served and Mrs. Pepper 
had taken a piece of cake, she laid it down, with a 
sober look. 

‘“‘Tt makes me think of Mrs. Horn,’’ she said. 
‘‘T’d clean forgotten her. Here I sit eating all 
these good things and she with the same old corned 
beef and bread pudding. Do you think your cook 
would mind if I didn’t eat my cake and took it to 
Mrs. Horn?’’ 

‘«She shall have some, and cold duck, too,’’ said 
Mrs. Ashton, with a laugh; ‘‘so you needn’t hurt 
the cook’s feelings.”’ 

‘“‘You’re so generous!’’ sighed Mrs. Pepper. 
‘“‘We don’t get rich cake in the Home, and Mrs. 
Horn has a real sweet tooth. She don’t get so 
much pleasure out of life as I do, for she takes 
things hard. She frets. The matron does speak out 
pretty sharp sometimes, but of course she gets 
tired, having forty old ladies to look after. That’s 
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the worst of it—we’re all old; if there could only 
be some children among us!”’ 

She ate her ice cream in silence. They went out 
to the library for coffee. As Mrs. Pepper took her 
cup she looked up with an apologetic little laugh. 

“Tt always makes me quiet when I think about 
children. I love them so! I never had but one of 
my own,—she died when she was seven,—but I 
think about her just as if she were here; some- 
times she’s grown up and sometimes she’s a 
baby.’’ 

Mrs. Ashton drew a sharp breath. Since her 
baby had left her she never had spoken of her, 
but little Mrs. Pepper would surely understand. 
She took a photograph from her desk. 

‘That is my baby,’’ she said softly. ‘‘She lived 
to be five.’’ 

‘Oh, the darling! The darling!’’ murmured 
Mrs. Pepper. Then she glanced round the big 
room. ‘‘Houses are empty without children. There 
ought to be young feet in every home, and young 
voices. ’’ 

‘It’s not fair,’’ Mrs. Ashton said fiercely. ‘‘My 
brother has eight children and no money to bring 
them up on, and J lose my only one!’’ 

“‘T used to feel that way,’’ Mrs. Pepper agreed, 
“‘but now I’m glad other folks can have ’em if I 
can’t. When I see a pretty little one I make be- 
heve it’s mine; there’s so many children needing 
mothers and so many mothers needing children; 


but they wouldn’t let me have one at the Home 
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even if I could afford to have it. Best I can do is 
to keep some peppermints always in my pocket 
and give one to every child I can. It’s in a woman’s 
heart to love children and do all she can for them, 
Tech ana rep aaa 

‘‘Would you eare to go over the house?’’ Mrs. 
Ashton asked abruptly. 

‘“T’d love to,’’ Mrs. Pepper answered, and her 
happy tongue pattered as fast as her happy feet 
upstairs and down. ‘‘What a place for young 
folks!’? she murmured as she went. 

They came back to the library as the clock 
struck four. Mrs. Ashton rang for the maid to 
bring Mrs. Pepper’s things and went herself to 
ring for the ear. 

‘“‘Thank you, my dear,’’ Mrs. Pepper said to 
the girl. ‘‘I’d like to give you one of my Haster 
flowers.”’ 

‘‘They’re the ones my mother loves best,’’ the 
maid answered, with a sudden warm surge of love 
and longing for her mother through her frivolous 
little heart. ‘‘I have a vacation next month and 
I’m going to see her.’’ 

‘Could you put me some water in that little 
vase?’’ Mrs. Pepper whispered. 

She placed the vase before the baby’s picture 
on the desk and set in it one of her yellow daffo- 
dils. Then, with the two left her, she went into the 
hall, where Mrs. Ashton was waiting—with a little 
book in her hand. 


‘To you like poetry?’’ she asked. 
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‘‘T love it,’? Mrs. Pepper answered promptly. 
‘“Do you know these lines of Browning’s? I’ve 
been thinking about them all day: 


‘‘The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 

The hill-side’s dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn; 
rod’s in His Heaven— 
All’s right with the world!’’ 


‘‘Ain’t it beautiful?’’ breathed Mrs. Pepper. 
““Those last two lines I can remember: 


‘‘God’s in His Heaven— 
All’s right with the world! 


I feel just like that always.’’ 

‘‘T’m sure you do.’’ Mrs. Ashton answered. ‘‘I 
see Hdwards has the runabout, so you must wear 
this cloak; and here’s Mrs. Horn’s box. Some day 
you must come again and bring her.”’ 

‘‘T never can thank you for all you’ve done for 
me,’’ Mrs. Pepper faltered. Then, standing on her 
highest tiptoe, she kissed Margaret Ashton’s 
cheek. 

With misty eyes, Mrs. Ashton turned back into 
the library. On the desk shone the daffodil before 
the baby’s picture. Suddenly the mother dropped 
into the chair and with her head in her arms shed 
the tears that start life springing again in a cold 
heart. Presently she reached for a sheet of paper. 


She wrote rapidly: 
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Dear Martin. I need something young in this big house. 
Can’t you spare me the girl who is longing to study 
music and let me educate her? And if she will be home- 
sick alone, send me, too, the boy who wants to be a land- 
seape architect. I’ll take good care of them, and I need 
them. 

MARGARET 


Mrs. Pepper, wrapped in Mrs. Ashton’s cloak, 
snuggled down into her corner and smiled at the 
chauffeur; but his young face was reckless and 
hard. The sting Mrs. Ashton had planted had 
rankled into sullenness, and in that mood he had 
quarreled with pretty Susie Murphy. Their en- 
gagement was broken now, and torn into tatters 
was the vision of their home-keeping in Mrs. Ash- 
ton’s lodge. He would throw up his position and 
go West and forget Susie. It was all ended. 

‘‘T’m obliged to you for taking me home,”’ Mrs. 
Pepper said. ‘‘T hope it isn’t using up too much of 
your time. I’d like you to have one of my flowers. 
Hasn’t it been a lovely Easter?”’ 

“‘T’m glad you think so,’’ he said gruffly; but 
he picked up the daffodil, which Mrs. Pepper had 
laid in the crook of his arm, and stuck it in his 
buttonhole. Somehow it made him think of Susie’s 
bright, laughing face. 

‘‘Ton’t it become you!’’ Mrs. Pepper exclaimed 
in delight. ‘‘I shouldn’t wonder but there’s some 
girl thinks you’re just about right. You’ll be good 
to her, too; you’re that kind. You ain’t married?”’ 

‘‘No, nor ever likely to be—now.’’ 

Mrs. Pepper laughed shrewdly. ‘‘Oh, you young 
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folks! You’ve been quarreling with her, have you? 
Well, lovers’ quarrels don’t count except as ex- 
cuses for making up. She’s crying her eyes out 
now likely, while you look as glum as an owl. You 
go home to her and tell her it’s Easter and there’s 
only life and love in the world, and you’re sorry 
you forgot it. She’ll have her arms round your 
neck before you can say the word. Women are 
like that.’’ 

Edwards looked from the yellow flower in his 
buttonhole to the little lady with the blue eyes. 
Something hard and heavy in him suddenly turned 
over and sent bubbling up again all the hope and 
love and loyalty that were underneath. Yes, women 
were like that. He straightened at his wheel and 
laughed. It was easy now to explain the delay of 
the morning, and in telling his story the last bit 
of soreness melted. 

‘‘Thank you so much,’’ Mrs. Pepper said, as 
she got down. ‘‘It’s been such a lovely Easter!’’ 

‘“And may you have plenty more,’’ Edwards 
said, as he touched his cap and drove away as fast 
as the car could carry him to Susie. 

Mrs. Pepper pattered up the steps and through 
the door of the Home. The matron stood in the 
hall. Mrs. Pepper passed her, smiling, and then 
turned and went back. 

‘‘T had a bunch of Easter daffies this morning,’’ 
she said. ‘‘There’s only this one left. I’d like you 
to have it. We appreciate all you do for us.”’ 

The matron’s thin lips relaxed and her eyes 


looked a little less tired. ‘‘I’d almost forgot it was 
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Haster,’’ she said, as she took the flower and went 
on down to the basement. She had meant to have 
prunes for supper, but as she sniffed the blossom 
she decided it might be a good night for the best 
quince preserves. 

Mrs. Pepper cautiously opened her door. She 
was not sure of Mrs. Horn’s mood after being left 
alone so long. 

‘‘Well, you did make a day of it,’’ was Mrs. 
Horn’s welcome. 

‘And such a day!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Pepper. 
‘<Hiveryone was so good to me! What do you think 
I’ve got for you? Some roast duck and citron 
cake !’’ 

‘““Humph!’’ grunted Mrs. Horn. ‘‘You do re- 
member your friends, don’t you?’’ 

‘‘Mrs. Ashton sent them to you. She was so good 
to me. Everyone was. It makes me feel bad to 
think I’m so useless in such a lovely world. Mrs. 
Ashton put a hundred dollars in the plate. What 
do you think of that? I sat right alongside of her 
and saw her do it.”’ 

‘Where be all your flowers?’’ demanded Mrs. 
Horn. ‘‘I thought you was going to bring them 
home to look at all the week.”’ 

“‘T can look at yours,’’ Mrs. Pepper answered. 
‘‘One’s just as good as a lot.’’ 

Mrs. Horn munched a piece of cake. ‘‘Good cake. 
Long time since I tasted any like that. I’ve been 
thinking about you to-day, Mis’ Pepper. I suppose 
you won’t get a new crown just for cheering up 


one ugly old woman like me, but at least you did 
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do as much as that. I’ve been feeling to-day while 
I looked at that flower that maybe Easter does 
mean something. Maybe there’s a God somewhere, 
after all, who cares that there was a resurrection. ”’ 

‘“‘Flowers are a comfort,’’ Mrs. Pepper an- 
swered. ‘‘They’re like a _ resurrection them- 
selves—all that beauty coming out of a little black 
seed. And I’m glad you found out how Easter 
feels again, Mrs. Horn; it warms you up so. Mrs. 
Ashton told me some poetry to-day that was just 
like Kaster. I can remember two lines of it: 


“*God’s in His Heaven— 
All’s right with the world!’’ 


“‘Tt sounds pretty!’’ grunted Mrs. Horn. 

‘‘It’s real comforting to me,’’ sighed Mrs. Pep- 
per happily, ‘‘for it makes me feel that, though 
God knows I can’t do anything to help along, He 
can take care of things all right, and just spare 
me room to be happy in.’’ 
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THE STRANGER IN HIS HOUSE * 
Wiliam Harper Dean 


TurovucH the crowds that jammed the narrow 
streets old Ishmael fought his way in lead of the 
urchin who shared with him the burden of a newly 
slain lamb that was slung between their shoulders 
on Ishmael’s long staff. 

Early that afternoon he had gone to the sheep- 
market, and after an hour of haggling had pur- 
chased the lamb. Thence he had borne it to the 
Temple court which he found packed to its very 
gates with men and women who, like himself, must 
offer for Levitical inspection their bleating, be- 
wildered purchases for the sacrificial feast. Ever 
muttering, Ishmael had endured the longer wait 
for the threefold blast of silver trumpets blown 
by the priests, and then, in common with hundreds, 
he had slain his lamb, witnessed the impressive 
ritual of the blood offering and at last wedged 
himself from the court into the street. 

Ah, this was a day when a Jew might well glory 
in being a Jew—a day of no work and strict fast- 
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ing in a preparation for the feast of feasts, when 
no man’s door was barred and every stranger 
found a joyous welcome. Yet in all that multitude 
old Ishmael could count neither relative nor 
friend. 

Outside the Temple court he had seized the 
ragged sleeve of a passing street boy, pressed into 
the startled one’s hands one end of the staff. 
‘‘Share with me the burden of the lamb,’’ he said 
in undertone, ‘‘and I will pay thee.’’ 

The pair reached the lowly house with its door 
flung wide in welcome. 

Inside, the boy let down his end of the staff and 
Ishmael did likewise. Then from the girdle of his 
robe he pulled out a worn leathern pouch, ex- 
tracted the smallest copper coin and dropped it 
in the waiting palm. The boy bolted for the street. 

Muttering, Ishmael passed the pomegranate 
spit through the lamb and fitted its ends into their 
stone sockets above the hearth where already a 
charcoal fire was burning. He raked the golden 
coals to a pile and sat down when suddenly a slight 
sound caught his attention. He turned his head 
and instantly his little dark eyes opened their 
widest. They were staring at the form of a sleep- 
ing woman, lying in the abandon of utter weari- 
ness on the pallet of rags in the corner. Stealthily 
he crept to the sleeper. He bent over her, and in 
the orange glow from the fireplace his darting 
eyes swept the delicate rounded cast of her, 
draped with the clinging folds of a dust-stained 


robe; he looked at the slender feet in the worn 
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sandals; let his gaze linger on the soft beauty of 
her olive features, the heavily lashed lids and the 
confusion of her ebony hair. 

Presently she stirred again, awoke, gazing in be- 
wilderment at the shadow-streaked ceiling. Ish- 
mael forced a cough. She sat up and looked at him. 
Now he could see the mystery in those black pools 
of eyes. ‘‘A comely maid,’’ he muttered in his 
beard. Then aloud, in a voice that trembled, 
‘“Woman, thou art welcome.”’ 

‘‘Hast looked so upon me as I slept?’’ she said, 
in rich, full voice. 

Ishmael’s face twitched. ‘‘Who would not?’’ 
he answered. 

She stood up, her face scarlet. ‘‘Thinker of 
evil! My feet would not have crossed thy threshold 
had I not thought thy weleome would be an honor- 
able one, and thy gray hairs surety for a guest. 
Now it is not strange to me that thou must feast 
alone or with a stranger share thy Passover. Thy 
evil mind hath made thee an outeast!’’ 

She crossed the room to him. 

‘‘T was weary from searching,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
thy door stood open. I asked of one on the street, 
‘Who dwelleth here?’ And he said, ‘Ishmael, an 
aged man, without kin or friend.’ And so I en- 
tered. And so I shall leave thee.’’ She started 
towards the door. 

With incongruous agility the old man sprang to 
his feet. ‘‘Stay—who hath harmed thee? I am but 
a lonely old man. Whom seekest thou?’’ 


She turned on him with scorn. ‘‘One whose name 
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thou art unworthy to hear, a Man of goodness 
whom I have followed from Magdala.’’ 

Ishmael scowled. ‘‘One whom thou hast followed 
from Magdala,’’ he repeated. ‘‘Surely not He who 
rode into the city amid the shouts—?”’ 

sl is sored em 

‘‘Ah!’? His lips eurled. ‘‘I stood with the mul- 
titude and looked upon that man. Yet is He a 
man?”’ 

She drew herself up proudly. ‘‘Cast not slander 
upon this Man. He is pure!’’ The angry fires 
cooled in her eyes, her voice softened. ‘‘So pure 
that He hath made me clean.’’ 

The first full moon of spring was shedding a 
pallid glow upon the streets still noisy with those 
who journeyed to and from the Temple, though 
now the Pascha had begun and in the houses fes- 
tive lamps were burning. As the woman hurried 
along, she could hear the monotonous guttural 
chanting of men and the shriller prayers of women 
and children. 

Suddenly she halted and shrank back into the 
cover of a doorway. Someone came running down 
the quiet street and she had glimpsed his looming 
bulk. She knew the man. He had seen her dart 
to hiding, for he stopped directly before that door- 
way and thrust his hooded head close to her face, 
peering at her through the moon-haze. In an in- 
stant he had seized her arm and pulled her into 
the street. 

‘‘Peter!’’ she gasped. ‘‘It is I—Mary! Tell me, 
where is He?’’ 
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A deep growl answered. ‘‘Thou again! Why art 
thou here?’’ 

‘*T seek Him.”’ 

He tightened his grip on her arm and lowered 
his voice to angry whisper. ‘‘ Who bade thee come 
here?’?’ 

‘*No man. Then He is here!’’ 

He let go her arm. ‘‘ Begone—get thee away. He 
is not here! Shameless woman, wilt ever dog 
Elma??? 

‘‘That hast ever held me away from Him,’’ she 
said pleadingly. ‘‘Now only tell me that He is 
here.”’ 

He pushed her aside, flung open the door and 
stepped into the house. The door crashed back to 
place, then chains rattled. She heard him mounting 
stairs. 

She knew the Man she sought was here. It was 
not the first time that grim Galilean fisherman 
had deceived her about Him; always he had re- 
sented her following. But now she knew, and that 
was rich recompense for the hour. Facing the door- 
way, she sank to her knees. That Pascha night a 
stranger from Magdala knelt outside a barred 
door, murmuring a prayer of thanks. 

How long she had kept her lonely vigil on that 
step she could not know, but suddenly as chains 
rattled behind the door she sprang up and hid 
among the gloomy shadows. A little company of 
men filed out into the street. 

The group moved off. The woman waited until 
the sound of their sandals on the stones grew 
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faint, then stealthily she followed along the nar- 
row way that turned and twisted between rows of 
houses still sounding to chants. Once a door flung 
open and in the brief moment as the group ahead 
passed through the shaft of yellow light, she had 
seen the slender, white-robed figure of the Man 
she followed. And suddenly the stony road that 
bruised her feet seemed as spread with the rugs 
of the rich. 

Now they were beyond the houses and the way 
led through rolling fields, past groves where the 
leaves stirred softly. The woman felt her way 
along a narrow footbridge above a rushing stream 
and suddenly she was standing in a grove. 

‘‘Stay here and watch,’’ she heard Him say. 

The words troubled her. Where was danger? 
She stole behind the twisted trunk of an aged 
olive tree and saw a small group of men moving 
deeper into the grove. She glided among the 
shadows until she was close upon them. She was 
so near that she heard the rustling of His robe. 

He had gone down to His knees and in a voice 
trembling with emotion was crying aloud, 
““Wather!”? 

To her there was something appalling in the 
way the Man had called ‘‘Father!’’ Did he mean 
the Jehovah of her people? She could not call upon 
her God like that. It was not the intimate call of 
son to father. She stood there, listening to the 
passionate communion which she dared not inter- 


rupt, though with no understanding of the im- 
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port of that prayer. Yet as it poured forth she 
knew that He was here to suffer in secret. And 
instantly she yearned to comfort. The yearning 
grew until it became fearful in its power. Thrice 
the Man had risen, retraced his steps through the 
grove, spoken in undertone with the little group 
in waiting. And each time He had come back to 
this spot and lifted up His prayer. The yearning 
to comfort tore at her very heart strings. 

As though uprising from the ground, torches 
flamed in a hundred hands—smoking torches that 
licked their yellow tongues against the curtain of 
the night, while the palpable hush was shattered 
by guttural shouts, and bodies pressed and 
strained against bodies, forward to where eyes 
were fixed upon a prey. 

Now the Man had risen to His feet, was facing 
them. Through the pack wedged a figure that at 
sight of it brought a ery of joy to the woman’s 
lips. Judas, of the twelve, standing between the 
Master and this nameless menace. 

“‘Hail, Master!’’ he cried. 

The woman’s eyes flashed proudly. Ah, here was 
allegiance unafraid. She watched him step for- 
ward. He kissed the Master’s cheek. And in a 
twinkling as though that kiss had been a signal, 
like beasts the pack rushed in. 

‘‘Master, Master!’’ she rushed at the pack, 
beating out with her arms to get to his side— 
‘Master !”’ 

With the flat of his hand a hulking fellow struck 
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her across the face. She staggered back, rushed 
headlong through the grove to where the faithful 
ones were watching. ‘‘Peter!—John!’’ 

Then cold with fear, she ran back over the stony 
road that led to the city. Now those stones bruised 
and cut. She stumbled and fell, struggled up and 
ran on. She entered the first narrow street, empty, 
echoing to the sound of her running. She turned 
first this way, then that—where had they taken 
Him? 

Then suddenly she caught her breath, hasten- 
ing to overtake a solitary torchbearer in the street 
ahead. He heard her coming and stopped, lifting 
up the smoking flare to light her face. 

‘“Where have they taken Him?’’ 

The fellow sneered. ‘‘To the High-Priest’s Pal- 
ace,’’ he answered. ‘‘And better thou shouldst 
keep away.’’ 

‘Ts there one with him? One who loveth him?”’ 

The man spat. ‘‘Not one.’’ Again she ran, new 
strength suddenly hers, until she reached a great 
wall before a house. The smoke of torches rose 
from behind the gate. She beat upon it with her 
palms. ‘‘Open, open!’’ 

Chains clanked, the portal opened to let out a 
helmeted head. 

‘“My Master! Is He here?’’ 

‘‘Be counseled and take thyself to hiding,’’ 
whispered the man. ‘‘They seek to punish all who 
follow Him.’’ The gate closed in her face with hol- 
low boom. The fear that rose in her was madden- 


ing. She beat upon the gate until her hands were 
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numb. When her strength failed, in dry-eyed 
wretchedness, she leaned limply against. the wall. 

Now the first gray of dawn was paling the stars. 
Within the walled court a cock began to crow. 
Then the chains rattled and the gate swung open, 
to close again with a reverberating sound. The 
woman looked in dull dismay at the man who had 
come out. Head bent, he stood there in the hooded 
fisherman’s coat reaching barely to his great hairy 
knees. She saw the glistening tears on his bearded 
cheeks. ‘‘Peter!’’ she said wretchedly. ‘‘Why 
didst thou run?’’ 

He caught his breath with great sound as he 
turned to her. ‘‘Look upon me, woman!’’ he 
choked. ‘‘Look upon me! I have denied Him!’’ 

‘‘Denied!’’ She shrank back. 

“‘Yea! And He knew and looked upon me as He 
passed !’’ 

The woman shut her eyes, clenched her hands. 
‘‘Not one,’’ her cold lips whispered, ‘‘hath loved 
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It was broad day when, the jar of wine half 
consumed, Ishmael rose from his table, cast the 
remains of the lamb into the fire and threw him- 
self upon the pallet. Utterly spent, he dropped into 
snoring, dreamless sleep. 

When he awoke it was dark again—Friday 
night, how late he had no way of knowing. He 
raised his head, blinking at the lighted candle and 
wondering why he had not thought to snuff it. 


Then, unbelieving, rubbing his sleep-puffed eyes, 
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he stared at the woman seated on the stool before 
the white ashes in the fireplace. 

‘“‘You?’’ he cried. ‘‘Ha! Better the companion- 
ship of age than the coldness of unnatural youth! 
What said I!’’ 

‘‘Better the cold hearth of an evil one than the 
wide house of a coward!’’ Her voice was dull and 
heavy. 

“‘Coward,’’ he repeated. ‘‘Coward?’’ 

‘‘Yea. They forsook Him, denied Him. They 
have put Him to death.”’ 

There was that in her tone, in the weary droop 
of her head, to make Ishmael flinch. And for one 
brief moment he sensed the depth of her hurt. 
Something this strange woman had treasured was 
torn away. 

Silently she sank upon the forlorn pallet while 
Ishmael watched her. 

All that Sabbath she lay there, and it was well 
past midnight on the morning after the Sabbath 
when she stirred heavily and sat up. 

Her lustreless eyes fixed upon him, she moved 
her lips in unimpassioned soliloquy. ‘‘They put 
themselves between us—always. And when I came 
upon Him alone, even then my lips were silenced. 
I would have given myself in His stead; that also 
was denied me.’’ She sunk her head upon her up- 
drawn knees. ‘‘Where they laid Him they have 
buried him. But there is no rest for me now. Others 
will return to Him with spices. Even that is denied 
me.’’ 
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Ishmael sat up with a jerk. ‘‘Thou wouldst take 
Him spices?’’ 

add suck,”” 

“‘Thou canst not buy?”’ 

She shook her head. 

Jn a moment he was standing beside the pallet, 
his head thrust forward, his little eyes snapping 
with excitement. ‘‘No man knows,’’ he was whis- 
pering tensely, confidingly, ‘‘what store hath Ish- 
mael.’’ He laid a finger against his nose. ‘‘My 
hands are not empty! I can give thee a treasure 
for Him such as no other will possess. Spices 
worth two-score lambs unblemished! Wouldst 
thou that I give?”’ 

The lhght that came into her eyes made them 
black jewels. A flush of warm color spread through 
the gray of her cheeks. ‘‘Thou good man! It hath 
not been for others to find the good that lieth in 
thy heart!’’ 

His grip upon the staff seemed to tighten. 
‘‘And,’’ he said hoarsely, ‘‘I ask only in return 
that thou give solace unto me, a lonely man who 
hath suffered false judgment.’’ 

The woman of Magdala opened her lips to speak. 
No sound came from them. But they whitened. 
She drew back as from the one who had de- 
nied the Man she loved. Suffering filled the eyes 
that had suddenly sparkled with a tremendous 
hope. 

In quick terror Ishmael saw and divined. He 


wheeled, half ran to the iron-bound chest, plunged 
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his hands into its depths. Then he came back to 
her, holding out an alabaster casket with cover 
finely wrought. 

‘‘More than the price of two-score lambs I 
paid,’’ he entreated. ‘‘For my own body I laid 
it by. A richer offering than any woman but thee 
ean make to Him.’’ 

Impulsively she reached out for it. 

With a purring in his throat, he took a swift 
forward step. She snatched the casket from his 
trembling hands, flung open the door and ran head- 
long into the street. 

The moon had set and the stars were paling as 
across the heavens crept the first wan promise of 
day. But beneath the arches it was dungeon black, 
so that the woman, clasping the treasure casket, 
had to grope her course. 

As the first pink pennons of dawn were unfurl- 
ing in the eastern sky, she entered the garden. A 
bird awoke and began to sing, timidly at first, 
suddenly in full-throated joy for the light. But its 
song awoke no answering echoes in the woman’s 
heart. 

Now she stopped, staring through the early mist 
in the looming mass of stone wherein they had 
sealed up the body of a man. The great boulder 
that had been its door was rolled aside. Someone 
had preceded her. 

Mechanically she went forward, looked in. The 
tomb was empty! 

At the very end—cheated! They had stolen Him 


—who it mattered not, nor why. The tumultuous 
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singing of birds sounded iwher ears like the shrill 
mocking of so many treacherous tongues. The 
very incense of the flowers offended. There in the 
gray light lay the snowy raiment that had en- 
folded Him. There He had lain. 

She caught up a linen fold, buried her face in it, 
her tears anointing the cast-off mantle. Alone with 
something that had been close to Him—this was 
the empty recompense. She put it from her, went 
out into the morning’s golden sunburst, where 
gaudy butterflies floated above the flower banks 
and bees hummed their working song. She stood 
with her back to the tomb’s open door, while the 
tears coursed down her cheeks. 

She turned her head at the sound of a footfall. 
The gardener making his rounds, to cheat her even 
of silent communion with her grief. Perhaps he 
would order her away. But if he could understand, 
surely he would turn back and leave her. He had 
halted. 

‘“Woman,’’ he said, ‘‘why weepest thou? Whom 
seekest thou?’’ 

To ask that! Yet what man could know why she 
wept? She answered simply, lifelessly, ‘‘Sir, if 
thou hast borne Him hence, tell me where thou 
hast laid Him.’’ 

He only looked at her thoughtfully. 

“Mary 1’? 

In that moment she had no thought of the mir- 
acle of the ages that stood revealed. It was not the 
wonder that the dead had quickened to life and 
looked upon her, saying ‘‘Mary!’’ but the thing 
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that possessed her was the realization that He 
was with her. 

““Rabboni! Master !’’ 

Another step, and her arms would enfold Him. 
He held out his hand before her. ‘‘Touch me not,”’ 
He said. On the instant she stopped, shrank back. 
He had rebuffed her—here at the last! 

‘‘Touch me not,’’ He repeated. He paused, read- 
ing her swift agony. ‘‘But go to my brethren and 
say unto them I ascend unto my Father, and your 
Father, unto my God and your God.’’ 

She stood swaying as though she would fall, 
groping for understanding. What meant He— 
‘‘My God and your God?’’ Was he saying again 
that He was the Son? For that men had cried out 
‘‘Blasphemy!’’ For that they had hung Him upon 
the cross. 

A tremendous force seemed to lay hands upon 
her and turn her toward the tomb. She looked at 
it and something like a sudden burst of trumpets 
shocked her every sense and turned her widened 
eyes upon him. Blasphemy? Who could blaspheme 
who walked from death to stand before her with 
outstretched hand! A ery escaped her. What saw 
she in that palm? In her ears suddenly rang the 
echoes of vengeful hammers, before her vision 
swept the panorama of that tremendous tragedy 
of Golgotha. Not blasphemy—but truth! 

He was the Son of God! And she in her blind- 
ness had loved Him as woman loves man! 

The might of the revelation all but struck her 


down. She felt His eyes searching the inner cham- 
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bers of her heart. Then she knew He saw all. He 
had always known her love for Him. He knew well 
all she had suffered for that love. The sudden 
knowledge lifted her soul to pinnacle heights. 

And like a rush of notes from plucked harp 
strings rang the echo of his words ‘‘Go tell them!”’ 
She, the humbled follower, the rebuffed of men, by 
Him made courier of the miracle that would tower 
a pillar of white flame before groping humanity, 
till the end of time. 

And suddenly she stood alone. 


Like a caged creature, Ishmael paced back and 
forth in the confines of the lowly room. 

Suddenly he went rigid as his ear caught the 
sound of a footfall. The door flung open. The 
woman stood before him. 

He gave a hoarse quavering cry and rushed at 
her—stopped, staggering back. 

She held out the little treasure casket. ‘‘I pay,’’ 
she said, in a voice he never before heard. ‘‘He 
hath no need of this.’’ 

‘*No need?”’ he muttered stupidly. 

‘‘Nay. He is risen!’’ 

‘“‘Thou liest!’? he cried and took a faltering 
step backward. The hand that had groped for the 
staff went up before his eyes. 

‘‘Nay, blind man.’’ There was compassion in her 
voice. ‘‘There is no death for the Son of God.”’ 

She put down the alabaster box at his feet. Then 
he took down his hand and dared look upon the 


dazzling splendor of her countenance. 
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‘‘He is risen! Go to the tomb, blind man, and 
thou shalt see. Yet there art for the weary days 
of following—even as I followed—ere thou may- 
est behold the truth.”’ 

She was as far beyond his reach as the sun that 
poured its flood of gold through his open door, yet 
as near. And he knew this—the Man had not led, 
nor the woman. He was the Son of God! None of 
flesh and blood could compel such love as he had 
seen. And He had risen from the dead! It was 
written in her face. 
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Tor was hungry. But for this he cared not a whit. 
As far back in his short life as the boy could re- 
member he had been hungry with but brief inter- 
vals of respite. He merely drew his rags a little 
tighter about his middle when the gnawing grew 
insistent. It occurred to him as he did so that one 
swift of foot and keen of vision might at this 
twilight hour snatch a meal from the provision 
stalls hard by the Temple gate. The boy shook 
himself with a savage little growl that was yet a 
half-sob, then dropped his head thatched with sun- 
burnt curls to his small lean knees, and was silent 
for a long hour. 

Meanwhile a white moon climbed slowly from 
behind the squat tower of Antonia and looked 
down on Jerusalem. Tor was telling himself what 
had happened since last the round moon had 
peered at him from behind Antonia. Before this 
he had lived his wild life in the streets of Jerusa- 
lem with the unthinking gayety of the sparrows, 
eating and drinking or fasting, as the case might 
be. It was new and difficult—this thinking; the 
boy’s brown fingers buried themselves in his 
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ragged curls with the effort to let no detail in that 
strange circle of days slip from hin. 

It began with the lash of the Roman. Before that 
each day was as like to all other days as one worn 
paving-stone is to its fellow. On that day of the 
full moon a gilded chariot swept round the corner 
of the Pretorium into the square of the Herods. 
Tor, with a horde of other gamins, had been run- 
ning in the wake of the chariot since it entered the 
Damascus gate. They hoped that the Roman who 
guided the foaming horses might toss them a de- 
narius. This had happened more than once, and 
the boy who grappled with his mates, and arose 
bloody about the nose, it might be, and choking 
with dust, but with the coin in his grasp, was a 
conqueror of renown. On this occasion the char- 
ioteer permitted the mob of half naked boys to 
gain his wheel, then with a skillful curl of his long 
whip scattered them in ignominious rout. 

Now the cut of a Roman lash on one’s bare 
shoulders was no new thing in Jerusalem; one 
might well risk as much on the mere chance of a 
denarius. But this time the lash was strongly 
plied, and its cruel tip fringed with sparkling bits 
of steel struck Tor full across the eyes. The boy 
screamed savagely once, then fell back like a 
wounded rat to hide himself in the cool darkness 
of the sewer’s mouth. 

Here one of his mates found him. ‘‘ Art bad hurt, 
Tor?’’? he asked, jubilantly chinking the contents 
of his hard little palm. ‘‘Thou’lt forget the lash 


when thou seest what I have for thee!”’ 
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But Tor wanted only water to cool the burning 
agony in his wounded eyes. This Zach brought him 
when at length he had found a earrier. 

The water-earrier was a tall lad who had once 
been a gamin. He muttered the great curse on all 
Romans, alive or dead, as he peered in at the 
wretched little figure in the shadow of the sewer’s 
mouth. ‘‘The lash will not burn thee after a 
while,’’ he said by way of comfort, as he shoul- 
dered his goatskin with its tinkling fringe of bra- 
zen cups. ‘‘Thou may’st then set up for a blind 
beggar. ’Tis a good business, though somewhat 
overdone in Jerusalem.’’ 

‘*T will not be a blind beggar!’’ shrieked Tor, 
and beat his head against the stones. 

That terrible day passed and another, and many 
others like it. The cruel pain ceased by degrees, 
but the once bright eyes were hopelessly darkened. 
Tor was blind. He crouched all day silent in an 
angle of the wall where the shadows were cool and 
dark, and here an occasional passer-by tossed him 
a coin or a crust. By-and-by he must perhaps learn 
the dolorous whine and shuffle of the practiced 
mendicant, but the thought was hateful. 

One lonely day he ventured out a little from 
his lair, stumbling timidly with outstretched fin- 
gers trailing the rough wall. He stopped uncer- 
tainly after a few steps and listened, a confused 
babel of mingled voices coming to him where he 
stood. 

The thud of flying feet in the dust close at hand 


startled him. He turned and reached vainly for 
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the friendly wall, but his hand was seized and 
held in a familiar grasp. ‘‘ Well met, lad!’’ cried 
Zach’s voice. ‘‘I was running with all my might 
to fetch thee. Dost hear the shouting? I also was 
shouting with the loudest: ‘Hosanna! Hosanna! 
Hosanna!’ ’Tis a good word—that Hosanna, 
though the rabbis like it not. Thou shouldst have 
seen the big turbans when we pulled branches from 
the figs and cut pomegranates and palms. "Twas 
I that began it. The King was riding on His beast, 
and the women cast off their mantles in His path; 
then the men flung down their abbas. I had neither 
mantle nor abba, so I plucked me a great leaf from 
the nearest tree and threw it down before His 
beast. In a trice everybody was pulling palm 
leaves and branches. The rabbis—may their evil 
shadow vanish—swarmed out of the gates and 
would have stopped our mouths, but they could 
do nothing with the crowd. On He swept to the 
Temple. He is there now, and every man, woman 
and child that hath a voice to raise is shouting 
‘Hosanna!’ ”’ 

‘“‘?Tis some great Gentile Prince,’’ said Tor, 
sighing enviously, when Zach paused for lack of 
breath. ‘‘Did the man throw denarii among the 
crowd ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Zach positively. ‘‘He carries no 
purse perchance, but He is a King and more. 
What think you He is doing in the Temple?’’ 

‘*Sacrificing—fat oxen and the like; or staring 
at the golden vine on the Holy Place.’’ 


‘‘Not He!’’ shouted Zach. ‘‘Hark you, the Son 
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of David—for that is what they call Him—stands 
in the court of the Gentiles, and blind men and 
cripples and sick folk on litters are crowding in 
at the gates. He cures every one that comes. Thou 
shalt have thine eyes once more, lad; I have come 
to fetch thee to Him!”’ 

There was a dense mass of people gathered 
about the Temple gate which a strong posse of 
Temple police were endeavoring to beat back with 
their staves. Zach and his blind charge ran reck- 
lessly into the midst of the crowd; twisting, dodg- 
ing, creeping, avoiding angry outstretched hands 
and the flail-like blows of the pointed poles, they 
made their way triumphantly within. 

‘““T see Him!’’? muttered Zach excitedly. 
‘“Thon’It see Him too—if I can but set thee in the 
line. Here, get thee betwixt these two cripples; 
fasten thou on to this man’s tunic. Afterward look 
for me at the third pillar from the gate; I shall be 
watching for thee.’’ 

As to what happened after that Tor had but a 
confused remembrance. He stumbled on behind his 
crippled guide, his heart beating so loud in his 
ears that he could scarce hear what the Voice said 
to him. But the thrilling touch on his sightless eyes 
sank to the depths of his starved soul. He saw— 
Jesus. And the vision filled his life from hence- 
forth. He resolved to attach himself to this Man, 
who was sometimes called the Son of David and 
sometimes merely the Nazarene. It mattered noth- 
ing to Tor what He was called; He was the Man 


who opened eyes. 
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It is easy for a boy like Tor, with two good eyes 
and a stomach which makes no exorbitant de- 
mands, to see what he will in a city like Jerusalem. 
Tor saw what passed in the next six days. He 
merged himself in every gaping crowd that sur- 
rounded the Nazarene. He slept unperceived in 
the garden at Bethany. He drank in every word 
that fell from the lips of the Man when He spoke 
to the hostile Jews in the Temple. He waited with 
unwavering patience before the houses where He 
slept and ate. 

Zach came upon his old comrade on the sixth 
night as he lay curled up on the stones before a 
silent house in the poorer quarter of the city. 
‘*What art doing here?’’ he demanded. 

‘Waiting for Him to come out,’’ responded Tor 
briefly. ‘‘He is in there, and the twelve men are 
with Him. I am afraid of the fellow with the 
twisted neck. It is twisted because he looks always 
behind him like a scared beast. Hist! There he 
goes now—alone.”’ 

The stooped figure of a man had run violently 
out of the silent house, flinging the door to behind 
him. He paused an instant, staring up at the house 
he had left as if irresolute, then plunged into the 
black shadows of the street and disappeared. 

Tor could not think clearly from this point in the 
story. It was all too near and too terrible. But he 
had followed the Man and seen all; the betrayal 
in the garden; the shameful trial; the vast crowds 
that surged about the Roman judgment seat shout- 
ing, ‘‘Away with Him! Crucify Him!’’ even as 
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they had shouted ‘‘Hosanna!’’ only six days be- 
fore. Then—The Cross. Tor groaned aloud and 
beat upon his childish breast as he remembered 
that terrible sight. The eyes that had once looked 
into his with love and pity closed and sightless; 
the hand that had touched him with healing power 
nailed to the encrimsoned wood. The child wailed 
aloud in his anguish: ‘‘T will go to Him! I must 
go to Him!”’ 

No one saw the lad as he stole through the blos- 
soming trees and shrubs of the garden where they 
had laid Him. Tor perceived by the light of flam- 
ing torches the motionless figures of the Roman 
guard stationed to watch the sealed tomb. He 
crept as near as he dared and threw himself down 
on the warm earth; then, being quite exhausted 
with grief and fasting, he slept. 

When the child awoke he lay for a full minute 
staring into the branches of the olive tree above 
his head. The gray-green leaves were all alive with 
a tremulous motion in the fresh morning breeze; 
a newly-awakened bird trilled softly somewhere 
in the depths of the garden; the aromatic breath 
of serried lilies swept his cheek like a caress. It 
was happiness to have slept—to be once more 
awake. Then he remembered. 

The Roman guard had disappeared; this much 
Tor perceived at a single glance. A second search- 
ing stare told him much more; the door of the 
tomb gaped wide; beside it stood a young man clad 
in white garments. 

Tor approached this radiant figure unafraid. 
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‘¢Where is the Man who opens eyes?’’ he asked 
quite simply, for the empty tomb appeared noth- 
ing strange to the child newly emerged from his 
healing dreams. 

‘‘He is not here,’’ the young man made answer 
with grave sweetness. ‘‘He is risen, as He said. 
Behold, He goeth before you into Galilee; there 
shalt thou see Him.”’ 

Tor opened wide eyes of rapture on the angel. 
‘‘The Man is alive!’’ he whispered to himself. ‘‘I 
shall see Him!”’ 

He turned as if in a dream, his naked feet mak- 
ing no sound as he brushed, light as the dawn, past 
the ranks of lilies. There was a woman yonder. 
She was weeping with a smothered sound of long- 
drawn sobs. Tor laughed softly in his joy. ‘‘He is 
alive!’’ he repeated under his breath. Then he 
saw with wonder that the woman was no longer 
alone. She was speaking to the Risen One, her 
voice wrenched with sobbing: ‘‘Sir, if thou hast 
borne Him hence, tell me where thou hast laid 
Him, and I will take Him away.”’ 

The child’s Christ-touched eyes knew Him 
though the woman did not. He sank to his knees, 
his face shining with the dazzling light of the new 
day. 

That light shines yet on this far-distant Easter 
morning. If our eyes be but Christ-opened we, too, 
may see Him in His beauty. 
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Tur two men went slowly down the garden-path 
together: the one rather short and thickset, but 
light enough in his movements; the other in cler- 
ical dress, tall and spare, stooping a little in his 
walk, his head dropped forward on his chest. At 
the gate they paused. 

‘Well, good-bye,’’ the shorter man said heart- 
ily, holding out his hand. ‘‘Good-bye, old man. It 
was a real inspiration of mine to stop over be- 
tween trains, and talk my perplexities out with 
you. You’ve cleared the whole atmosphere for me. 
It’s wonderful to come into your old friend’s gar- 
den out of all this welter of a world at war, and 
find him just the same—still believing in God, and 
standing for righteousness. You always did put 
heart and the fear of the Lord into your friends.’’ 

A deeper shade passed over the Reverend 
Thomas McCord’s face, and he turned his eyes 
hastily away; but his friend, full of his own 
thoughts, went on unheeding. 
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‘“‘You know,’’ he said, with an embarrassed 
laugh, ‘‘I wouldn’t say this if I didn’t know I was 
just running for my train, but for more of the old 
crowd than you ever suspect, you stand for a sort 
of rock of Gibraltar that we anchor on. When 
we’re up against some particular bit of life’s devil- 
ishness, we say, ‘ Well, anyhow, there’s old Tom— 
he’s still standing firm; he still believes in the 
eternal verities.’ Now I’m off,’’ he ended, with a 
final hand-clasp, and turned quickly to go; then, 
struck for the first time by a gray, stunned look 
on the other’s face, he turned back again startled. 

“‘But, I say, you don’t look very fit yourself,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Here I’ve been so full of my own diffi- 
culties, I never asked how things are going with 
you. How’s young Tom? Doing great things over 
there, I bet. Good God, what have I said!’’ 

He broke off, aghast; aware the moment the 
careless words were out of his mouth, that he had 
uncovered a bottomless pit of grief. 

‘“Tom was killed on the twelfth,’’ the other said 
in a dead voice. ‘‘I heard two weeks ago. I—I 
knew you hadn’t heard, Jim,’’—he touched his 
friend’s shoulder for an instant with a shaken but 
forgiving hand,—‘‘but I—I couldn’t speak of it.’’ 

Then he turned, and fled with hurrying strides 
away up the garden-path. 

The other man looked after him appalled. ‘‘Good 
Lord! Young Tom killed!’’ he whispered. ‘‘Why, 
that will be the end of the world for his father!’’ 

But he did not try to follow. He knew that what 
he had seen on his friend’s face was past all con- 
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solation he had to offer, and the world was at war, 
and he was due in Washington; and so, shocked 
and distressed, he turned and made his way sadly 
to the station. 

As Thomas McCord left his friend and went up 
the garden-path with those long, hurrying strides, 
a terrible door in his brain opened, and a ery 
rushed out in a young, horrified voice: ‘‘My God! 
I’m blind—I can’t see a thing!’’ 

The garden and the path swam before him, as 
giddily he made his way to the little summerhouse, 
and there sat heavily down. It was an early spring 
after a hard winter, and the climbing roses on the 
summerhouse were out in full leaf; spring bulbs 
also were in bloom, and many of the flowering 
shrubs as well; while from his perch on the top of 
the rectory chimney the mocking-bird poured 
forth a stream of golden joy. 

Three weeks ago these would all have been 
things to write to young Tom about. ‘‘ You know,”’ 
the boy had written in one of his letters, ‘‘when 
I have a little breathing space, I run away in my 
mind from all this filth and awfulness, to you and 
the rectory garden, and we walk about it together, 
and tell the towers thereof! so be sure and write 
me all about it.’’ But now the boy who had loved it 
would never see the garden again. 

This little secluded summerhouse, the vines of 
which hid one from the rest of the garden, while 
its open sides looked out over a steep declivity 
down on the broad, sunlit valley beiow, had always 


been a favorite retreat with Thomas McCord. 
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Here he had dreamed of young Tom’s future; here 
thought out many a sermon; and here time and 
again the Great Companion had seemed to come to 
him. He would not come now. ‘‘I’m blind—I can’t 
see a thing!’’ His son—all that he had in the world 
—had died in France, blind and among strangers, 
and his father had not been there to take the boy’s 
hands, to hold them fast, to speak to him of the 
Light beyond. Was there a good God after all? 
Had he given his whole life to His service, to be 
taunted so terribly in his old age? And to-morrow 
was Easter, and he must preach to his people 
about God’s love and promises, about the Ever- 
lasting Arms, and ‘‘Let not your heart be 
troubled.”’ 

On the little rustic table of the summerhouse, 
he stretched out his arms and bowed his head upon 
them. He did not groan. There was no groan deep 
enough to plumb the depth of his agony. His only 
child had been snatched from him, and his faith 
in God was cut from under his feet. 

The brief official notice of the boy’s death had 
come two weeks ago. This morning there had fol- 
lowed a letter, with further particulars, from the 
nurse who had been with him at the end. She had 
opened her letter very kindly, evidently intent 
upon giving him all the details. Tom had been un- 
conscious at first, it seemed, but after a little he 
had come to. 

‘*T must tell you all for the sake of the end,’’ the 
letter ran. ‘‘He stirred and reached out his hand, 
and when I took it, he asked, ‘Where am I?’ I told 
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him. ‘Why isn’t there any light?’ he said; and 
then in a moment he guessed. ‘My God!’ he cried, 
‘I’m blind—I can’t see a thing!’ ”’ 

Thomas McCord folded the letter hastily here, 
and put it away. That had been the crashing cli- 
max of his grief. 

For two weeks the blow of his son’s death had 
gone with him hour by hour, all through the cruel 
days and the more cruel nights. He had not slept 
save for brief periods of sheer exhaustion, and 
then it was always to wake again into the dark 
nightmare. He had somehow managed to get 
through the daily Lenten services; he had man- 
aged the Good Friday ones of yesterday; but all 
the time he had had no sense of God to sustain 
him, and he had felt his old faith slipping and 
shpping from under him. This morning the climax 
of his suffering and despair had come with the 
letter. His boy was gone, and he was in a waste 
place from which his God had gone also; and with 
the blankness that was in his heart, how could he 
go into the pulpit to-morrow and preach of love, 
and faith, and Easter promises? 

Though Thomas McCord had always tried to be 
patient and understanding with those whose faith 
had deserted them, when grief struck at their own 
hearts, nevertheless, he had always in the back of 
his mind a secret contempt for such weakness. Yet 
here he was, now, in the same plight. In vain he 
tried to reassure himself with the thought that 
most of this awful blankness was due to physical 


exhaustion. It was not real unbelief, he told him- 
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self, it was only that his grief-stricken, confused 
mind was too stunned to find its way into that as- 
surance of God which had been his for so long. 
Thus he had managed to keep himself together 
through the terrible days, holding on desperately, 
and waiting for the light to return. But to-day the 
letter had come, and he found himself in the 
depths of a black despair, from which all the old 
sense of an enfolding presence had been swept 
into nothingness. 

In these later years of his life there had come 
a superstructure to the foundation of his old faith, 
that had been infinitely wonderful. God had 
seemed to become his very friend. Before his 
study fire, in his church, working in his garden, 
and, most often of all, at night just as he dropped 
off to sleep, he had experienced, again and again, 
that enfolding sense of the Great Friendship. But 
now that was all gone, and in the blackness of his 
thought, he wondered if it could ever have been 
more than his own imagination, built up out of 
good health and the happiness of his life with his 
boy. 

And to-morrow, with the big German drive on, 
and soldiers giving up their lives by the thou- 
sands, there was an Haster sermon to be preached 
to a congregation from which many of its young 
men had gone over the seas to France, or were 
very soon to go. 

That was the immediate and most terrible part 
of it all for Thomas McCord. He was very truly 


a pastor—for years he had suffered with his flock, 
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rejoiced with them, and been their leader; and he 
knew without any vanity that what his friend had 
said about people resting on his faith was true. 
For years his congregation had rested on him; 
and now at this grim war Easter, when they 
needed him more than ever, he was to fail them. 
He knew also that much more than Thomas Me- 
Cord would be weighed in the balance to-morrow 
and found wanting. If he, who had always pro- 
claimed God so triumphantly to them, could not 
now, in the face of his own grief, stand up in the 
pulpit before them and steadfastly reaffirm his 
faith, then there would be plenty who would not 
think religion worth bothering with. To-morrow 
the church would be filled with flowers and tri- 
umphal music; but to complete the picture, to 
bring home the hope of all these things, their rec- 
tor, in spite of his son dead in France, must be 
there in his pulpit with a message of hope and 
faith for his people. 

With his head still buried deep in his arms, he 
prayed into that blank space within, which here- 
tofore had been filled and overflowing with the 
presence of God. ‘‘Lord and Life-giver,’’ he whis- 
pered, ‘‘help me, help me!”’ 

He straightened up wearily then, and looked 
out over the wide stretches of the valley, seeking 
to rest his aching eyes with its spring effulgence. 
Below him was the sprawling village, and the pros- 
perous farmlands of his people, with white roads 
wriggling in every direction. For a time he 


watched the scattered traffic of these roads, un- 
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seeingly ; and then, far away on the Winston Pike, 
he was attracted by a motor moving very fast. 
Drearily he fell to watching it. There was some- 
thing swift and inexorable in the way it came on, 
passing team after team, and slower motors, on 
the way. To his distorted mind it seemed to visual- 
ize the coming of the letter. Nothing had stopped 
it either ; nothing had turned it aside until it found 
the destination of his heart, and stabbed its mes- 
sage home. 

Very smoothly and affluently the motor came, 
winking now and again in the sunlight. If it turned 
off to the right, it was going to Beckly and not his 
village. It did not turn, it kept straight on into 
the village main street. If it kept down the street 
to the end, then it was bound either for the rectory 
or for Williams’s farm on the left. 

He began to dread the thing moving so swiftly 
and so surely. It must not come to him. This ter- 
rible Easter Even must not distil any more people 
out of the world’s tragedy seeking strength and 
refuge in his garden. But the car came straight 
down to the end of the street; at Williams’s farm 
it did not turn, and in a moment more it was rush- 
ing up his drive, it was stopping at his gate. 


ii 


It was a handsome ear, all its appointments 
speaking of wealth and luxury. Two women got 
out of it. One was all in gray—long gray cloak, 
gray veil, and gray sad face. The other, much 
younger, helped the gray-clad figure to descend, 
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with a certain air of professional solicitude. She 
would have taken her arm and entered with her, 
but the gray woman waved her aside, and came 
through the little gate alone. 

Thomas McCord forced himself to rise and go 
forth to meet this fresh demand. 

‘‘Mr. McCord?’’ she questioned as he came 
down the path; and at his bow of assent, she went 
on in a small breathless voice, ‘‘May I see you? 
May I talk to you for a few minutes? I am Mrs. 
Seldon. I’ve come from Winston to see you.”’ 

‘‘Let us come into the summerhouse; it is pleas- 
ant there and we shall not be disturbed,’’ he said. 

When they were seated, she went on again, still 
hesitating a little, still a little breathless. 

“‘T heard you preach once at Winston—in St. 
John’s Church there. It was soon after Richard— 
after my son—was killed.’’ 

““Your son?’’ he breathed. 

Her face quivered. 

“Ves, my only boy,’’ she answered. ‘‘He was 
killed early in the war—more than two years ago. 
And—and I’ve come to you,’’ she went on pres- 
ently, ‘‘because, after I heard you preach that day, 
I knew if anybody could ever help me it would be 
you. Your faith is so strong—you seemed in- 
spired.’’ 

A shudder of revulsion went through him. He 
remembered that day at St. John’s well. He had 
seemed to himself inspired then—but now? Yet 
the habit of service was so strong upon him, that 


she was conscious of no faltering in his manner. 
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She only felt the presence of one who would com- 
pletely understand—one to whom she might tell 
her uttermost trouble. 

He waited quietly, not looking at her, looking 
down instead at his own clasped hands. But the 
few glances he had bestowed upon her had en- 
abled his trained perceptions to build up some 
idea of her character. She gave him the impression 
of a small personality, a childishly undeveloped 
woman, stunted by ease and money; yet under it 
all there was something else that was poignantly 
appealing. There was a certain surprising air of 
courage and steadfastness, the impression of a 
child facing something terrible, and yet trying 
desperately hard to be good. He guessed, more- 
over, that she was very ill. 

She had drawn her gray gloves feverishly from 
her hands, and folded and unfolded them as she 
talked. 

““You see, I’m dying,’’ she began abruptly, 
‘‘and so I’ve come to you to hear you say again, 
as you did that day, that there is a God who 
cares.’’ 

He raised his eyes quickly, and would have 
spoken; but once started, she rushed on unheeding. 

‘‘One does come to clergymen in trouble, doesn’t 
one?’’ she asked with that pathetic air of an un- 
certain child. 

‘‘Certainly,’’ he forced himself to answer, as he 
would have answered in the past, ‘‘that is what 
we are here for.’’ 


‘“‘T thought so, but I wasn’t sure. You see, I 
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know so very little about clergymen, or religious 
things—it’s all an uncharted sea to me. I don’t 
seem to have any natural faith, either; I just 
grope about in the dark.’’ 

‘‘Your husband?’’ he questioned, fencing for 
time, to put off as long as possible the moment 
when she would call upon him to declare his faith. 

‘‘My husband is always so kind,’’ she answered. 
“He has given me—he has always given me every- 
thing that money could buy.’’ 

He did not say the words that trembled on his 
lips but she answered his unspoken thought. 

‘“Yes, I know now that that is very little,’’ she 
assented. ‘‘But I used not to think so. It was all I 
wanted at first—all I really cared about. But since 
the war—’’ Again he did not speak; but again she 
seemed to glimpse his thought. ‘‘Yes, the war has 
put money in its proper place for a lot of us,’’ she 
said. ‘‘It didn’t keep my boy from being’ killed, 
and it can’t keep me from dying a dreadful death. 
Life is bigger than money.’’ She stated the fact 
as if it had come to her as a real discovery. ‘‘I 
know that now, but there were a lot in my set who 
didn’t know it before the war.’’ 

‘Your son—tell me about him,”’ he said gently. 
He was still fencing for time. 

‘“‘He wanted to go at once, in 1914. He seemed 
somehow to see things straight from the very 
first. But we didn’t. We said it wasn’t any of our 
business. My husband said—’’ But she caught 
herself up, hastily and loyally, and changed it to, 


‘“‘We said—God forgive us!—‘Let them kill one 
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another; what do we care? There’re too many of 
them over there-anyway.’ So he ran away to Can- 
ada, and enlisted, and—and was gassed. And I 
don’t know whether he ever got any of our letters. 
He may have died thinking we were still angry 
with him. And now,’’ she went on after a moment, 
‘‘T shall never see him again. I don’t belheve in 
survival of the personality—I don’t think I do, I 
never have. But—but,’’ she said stumblingly, ‘‘I 
think, if you would help me, I could believe in a 
God who cared.’’ 

Suddenly she began to beg piteously, ‘as if to 
coax him into giving her the faith she needed. 
‘“Please! oh, please!’’ she implored, ‘‘I want so 
little. | don’t need any of the extra frills of belief. 
I don’t need to believe in heaven or hell, or that I 
survive—I should like to, but I don’t think I can, 
and that is not necessary. All I need,’’ she reiter- 
ated passionately, ‘‘is just a God who cares. And 
you needn’t bother about arguments out of books, 
and dogmas—I shouldn’t understand them, they 
wouldn’t convince me. But I thought, if I could 
just hear you proclaim God once more, and look 
the way you did that day at St. John’s, that would 
be all I should need.—Please, please—”’ 

Her fingers were twisted together and her 
tragic eyes implored him. He put his steadying 
hand over hers and made himself speak quietly. 

‘Try to tell me exactly what you mean,’’ he 
said. 

They were just two tragic souls groping to- 
gether through the dark. 
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‘Forgive me,’’ she apologized, making an ef- 
fort to control herself, again with that pathetic 
suggestion of a child trying to be good. ‘‘It’s—it’s 
this way,’’ she went on in her hurrying nervous 
voice. ‘IT know I can’t live,—I made them tell me, 
—and soon now,—very soon,—I shall have weeks 
and weeks and perhaps even months and months, 
of supreme suffering, and all that goes with it— 
despair, and disintegration of character. Oh! I 
know what it will be like! I’ve had twinges al- 
ready. The drugs give out after a time—they don’t 
tell me, of course, but I know they do. I knew a 
man who had—who had this disease, and every 
day for three weeks he begged the doctor to kill 
him. And the doctor wouldn’t, of course he 
wouldn’t. But I wouldn’t leave it to the doctor, 
I’d do it myself. Why should I suffer so if there 
is no big plan of things—if there is no God who 
cares what we do? They couldn’t keep me from 
it. They would leave me alone once too often, or 
someone would drop asleep when they should have 
watched, and—and why shouldn’t I do it?’’ she 
reiterated violently; ‘‘why shouldn’t I find re- 
lease and nothingness if it makes no difference 
whether we are good or not—if there is no big 
plan being worked out through humanity? Some 
people,’’ she went on at a different angle, ‘‘would 
think I was justified in doing it anyway, would 
think I had a right to put an end to hopeless sutf- 
feorin ye.” 

‘¢Would you think so?’’ he asked, to test her. 

‘‘No,’’ she said simply, ‘‘I wouldn’t. I’ve al- 
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ways considered suicide wrong, and I always shall. 
T haven’t been much, perhaps, but I’ve never been 
a coward. And to wriggle out at the end like that 
would be cowardly, to my mind, and going against 
all my moral code.’’ 

‘‘Tell me exactly what you need to believe to 
keep you from this terrible thing, and to help 
you through your agony,’’ he urged. 

She rose like one making a confession of faith, 
and stood, a gray little figure, looking out across 
the wide valley beginning now to dim in the late 
afternoon light. 

‘“‘T do not need heaven, and I do not fear hell,’’ 
she said. ‘‘ But there must be a great plan moving 
through it all. Life must not be a fantastic chaos, 
and it must make a difference what we do. Some- 
thing must be served. There must be some great 
scheme running through it all, something which 
we cannot grasp, perhaps, but which we may 
serve. And there must be a God who cares, who 
wants our help in this great game. Righteousness, 
and self-sacrifice, and courage, and oh, all the 
little bits of plain everyday goodness, must not be 
wasted: they must be gathered up into a great 
whole, must become part of something permanent. 
Oh! oh!’’ she broke down suddenly, ‘‘why do I 
put it in this cold way? What I really need to be- 
heve is that what my son did served some great 
magnificent purpose—not just the immediate one 
of beating back the Germans—but something be- 
yond even that. That it did make a difference to 
God, and to his plan, that Dickie—that my boy— 
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should so willingly have offered up his joyous 
young life for what he thought was right—should 
have been willing to die so frightfully on the 
battle-field, instead of living out all the beautiful 
days that might have been his. I must believe that 
there is a God who cares for the unspeakably pre- 
cious gift that my son offered, or else I shall turn 
my back upon what I consider to be right—I will 
not serve out my term.’’ 

He had risen and was standing beside her; and 
now the dark barrier within him was beginning to 
break up, and a luminous emotion was beating in 
upon him. Yet he still persisted; he had to have it 
stated in so many words. 

‘“Then,’’ he said, ‘‘with, as you say, no fear of 
hell, and no hope of heaven, if you believed that 
you were taking part in a great plan, directed by 
God who appreciated the help humanity tried to 
offer Him, you would be willing to endure these 
days of agony,—some of the torture of which you 
have already experienced,—even though you have 
no belief in the slightest personal reward for it, 
and no hope of ever seeing your son again?”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ she answered simply, and he knew she 
spoke the absolute truth; ‘‘I should be willing to 
do it then—I should be almost glad to do it. I 
should be walking where my son walked, and serv- 
ing as he had served.”’ 

Her simple declaration swept away the last 
walls of his despair and doubt, and great waves of 
illumination surged in upon him. All unconsciously 


she had rediscovered God for him. She had re- 
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vealed Him at work in the heart of the race. Her 
stumbling words. had seemed to uncover the very 
soul of humanity, to reveal all its aching, passion- 
ate, heroic desire for service in the great cause 
of righteousness, no matter at what cost of per- 
sonal agony. And if this amazing, this transcend- 
ent and unselfish thing was there in the depths of 
humanity, then God was the only thing that could 
account for it. If a little woman, ordinary enough 
according to her own confession, could be 
strengthened to face weeks of extreme suffering 
by the thought that her loyalty served some great 
cause, then there must surely be the God he had 
always trusted and labored for—only He could 
inspire flesh to such amazing heroism. And only 
God was big enough to receive the gifts offered to 
Him; only He was tender and understanding 
enough to appreciate all that stumbling, pathetic, 
heroic humanity held out to Him again and again. 
And it was God alone who knew how to gather up 
every least little drop of this poured-out offering 
into something big, and everlasting, and beautiful 
beyond any dreams to conceive. 

‘‘Sometimes,’’ she went on again falteringly, ‘‘T 
seem to get a glimpse of what I want. I seem to 
feel something bigger, and more tender, and in- 
finitely more understanding than anything I could 
ever have thought of. Somethinge—Someone—who 
appreciated and loved Dickie, and his gift, more, 
far more than even I did. Someone to whom you 
would want to give your whole self, even though 


it did mean weeks and weeks of agony. That is 
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lage I seem to glimpse,’’—she was crying now,— 

‘‘and that is what I want you to say is true.’ 

‘‘Tt is true! It is true!’’ He almost shouted the 
words. It was the triumphant ery of a great 
revelation. ‘‘And infinitely more than that is 
true.’’ 

He poured out a torrent of words, of assurance, 
of faith, of hope and joy. His face shone with con- 
viction, and he spoke as he had not spoken even 
in St. John’s that day; and all the time he felt 
that it was not himself speaking, it was the in- 
finite tenderness of the God who cared, striving 
to break through for her consolation and help. 

‘“Yes, and far, far more than I can possibly tell 
you is true,’’ he reiterated passionately. ‘‘And 
when your brave service is over, your son will take 
you into the presence of the God who cares.’’ 

‘““My son!’’ she caught eagerly at his words. 
‘‘Oh, do you really believe that? Really believe I 
shall ever see him again?’’ 

“‘T do not believe it, I know you will see your 
boy, as I shall see mine,’” he answered. And, as 
he spoke, he knew that Tom was there beside him 
in the garden, his very self, alive with tenderness, 
with joy, with mirth even, and affection. 

They rose at last and went down the path to- 
gether. 

‘You have given me so much more than I ever 
hoped for,”’ aie said, tremulous with gratitude 
and happiness: 

“‘But you have made a greater gift to me,”’ fi 


answered solemnly. 
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She looked up astonished, but she was too ex- 
hausted now to try to understand further. 

‘Tt does not seem possible that I could ever 
have given you anything,’’ she said simply; ‘‘but 
if I did, it was only what my son gave to me.’’ 

‘‘You gave to me, and your son gave to you, as 
mine gives to me,’’ he returned. ‘‘ We are all mak- 
ing extraordinary gifts to one another in these 
ereat and terrible days. It is the flaming gift of 
humanity, that God inspires mankind to make to 
mankind.’’ 

She did not understand; but he had given her 
what she needed, and much more, and she went 
away content, and deeply fortified. Presently, 
back in the little summerhouse, Thomas McCord 
saw her car dart away down the white road, and 
speed off and off again into the distance. But now, 
for him, the whole world was changed. It was 
filled once more, replete and overflowing with the 
great Presence, and there was, as well, the in- 
finitely dear and close companionship of his boy. 

For a time he sat still, swept away on great 
tides of love and joy and healing. Then at length 
he drew forth the letter once more. In this moment 
of exaltation he could bear to face the full details 
of his son’s death. His eye ran hastily down the 
lines, until they came at last to the ery, ‘‘My God! 
I’m blind! I can’t see a thing!’’ ‘‘T would not tell 
you this,’’ the letter continued, ‘‘if it were not for 
what came afterwards. Your son was very brave, 
and presently he got himself together, and began 


to talk about you, and how you had been every- 
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thing to him, father and mother both. He wanted 
to dictate a letter to you; but before I could get 
back with the writing materials, he had gone to 
you himself. They said his mind wandered, but 
1 knew it wasn’t wandering—it was just where it 
wanted to be. He was going with you all about the 
old places, the village, the church, and the garden 
—most of all the garden. Have you a mocking-bird 
that sits up on the chimney and sings? He heard 
him all the time, and kept laughing and calling to 
you to listen. And is there an especial clump of 
daffodils that he called his?’’ (There was! there 
was! They were blooming now, not ten feet from 
the summerhouse.) ‘‘He said, ‘Look, dad, my daf- 
fies always bloom first.’ But he kept wondering 
why it was so dark. And then all at once he saw 
something,—I don’t know what,—but he flung out 
his arms wide and cried, ‘The light! the light, 
father ! Look at the light!’ I never in my life heard 
such joy and triumph in any voice—it rang 
through the whole ward. And that is really all. He 
was quiet soon after that, and just slept away.’’ 
Thomas McCord laid down the letter, and the 
great relieving tears—the first he had shed— 
rushed down his cheeks and shook him all over. 
The light! The light! Yes, he would look at it 
where it had been freshly revealed to him in this 
flaming hour, there in the heart of great, suffering, 
heroic humanity. The heroism of all the world— 
glorious young humanity standing firm on the 
battle-fields, and little gray unnoticed humanity 


being steadfast at home. Only God could have 
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awakened it, only God, to whom ali hearts are 
open, and all desires known, could ever compre- 
hend it all. Alone in his garden, yet not alone, he 
seemed to feel the outpouring of mankind going 
up in waves of devotion and self-surrender, to be 
received by an infinite understanding, an infinite 
compassion and love; the offering and the re- 
sponse—the great antiphonal of the world. 

He rose up and stood in the fading light, his 
face raised in adoration. ‘‘There is nothing, noth- 
ing of any of us that is ever lost to Thee, my 
Lord,’’ he whispered. ‘‘ Every drop of our being— 
every smallest offering that we ever make—is 
known of Thee and gathered up into thy everlast- 
ing treasuries; and Thou—the Gift of all our 
hearts—art worthy beyond all power to express, 
of the uttermost that a man may offer. And to- 
morrow, my Lord, if it is acceptable unto Thee, 
and if Thou wilt give me the strength, I will speak 
to my people, not from any of the old texts, but 
from the new Book of Revelation, which, freshly 
inspired by Thee in these transcendent days, is 
being written page by page, by mankind, for man- 
kind. And with Thy help, the words of my text 
shall be the words of my son: ‘The light! The 
hight, Father! Look at the light!’ ”’ 
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THE LAST ENEMY * 
Basil King 


In wandering away from the encampment I must 
have gone farther than I supposed, for presently 
I saw I was alone with nothing but the wide, sad 
prospect of Judean hills about me. Deep down to 
the east the leaden gleam of the Dead Sea gave 
the only relief to the eye in this world of dull gray 
barrenness. About to return to camp I noticed 
ashes and refuse marking the spot on which some 
band of nomads had recently pitched their tents. 
On taking a few steps farther my attention was 
caught by what I took to be a stone of peculiar 
shape. Gray on gray, it lay unobtrusively, a stick 
of stone, some eight inches long, and three or four 
in circumference. 

But a nearer view showed it not as a stone, but 
as a leaden cylinder. Wedged into a seam in the 
rock it had either fallen there by accident or been 
cast aside. Looking carefully around me to make 
sure I was not the victim of a plot, I dislodged it 
with some force, finding it light enough and small 

*From “The Spreading Dawn,” copyright by Basil King, 1927. 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers. Reprinted by special arrange- 
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enough to go into a large pocket. Then I went back 
to camp. 

What the cylinder contained I had no immediate 
opportunity of finding out. In the camp all my ac- 
tions were subject to the observation of the drago- 
man and his servants. If I was seen opening a 
cylinder obviously ancient I might be suspected. 
The thing might easily be some lost object of ven- 
eration, known throughout these tribes. At any 
rate I ran no risk. The cylinder did not leave my 
person till I reached, a few days later, the compar- 
ative safety of a hotel bedroom in Damascus. 

It proved then to contain what I suspected, a 
parchment manuscript. I could see that the writ- 
ing was in Latin, but beyond this elementary fact 
IT had no knowledge. Impressively old it seemed to 
me, worn at the edges, stained, and yet for the 
most part intact. The writing was in a flowing 
hand, with contractions and little flourishes. No 
learning that I possessed threw any light on its 
historic value, though the cylinder itself seemed to 
be faintly engraved with a Byzantine conception 
of the Risen Christ, worn away now by the han- 
dling of many generations. 

But it chanced that on the voyage from Beyrut 
to Marseilles I fell in with a man whom I had 
known a few years earlier as exchange French 
professor at Harvard. Renewing the old acquain- 
tanceship I became confidential on the subject of 
my “‘find.’’? As however his field was philosophy 
his opinion on the document was no more expert 


than my own. On the other hand, he gave me an 
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introduction to a colleague at the University of 
Montpelier, whose specialty was precisely in the 
reading and appraising of all kinds of ancient 
scripts. 

From this man I received some three or four ex- 
pressions of opinion, of which one was his own, 
and the others those of scholars in the same line 
of work. All agreed that the narrative given in 
the text was that of a genuine experience. Some 
one named Galba, a Roman by family, though 
born at Tiberias on the Sea of Galilee, had in mid- 
dle or old age written down what he remembered 
of his intercourse during boyhood with a Won- 
drous Personality. Living then in Britain, and 
hearing the name of Jesus of Capernaum, as he 
commonly calls Him, proclaimed as the founder of 
a new religion, he sets down for his children and 
grandchildren the memories he has treasured all 
his life. He seems not to have been a Christian in 
the accepted sense of the term, or to have known 
till shortly before writing that his own recollec- 
tion of the Wondrous Personality had become a 
tradition for others. In the formation of the in- 
fant Christian Church he had had no part, learn- 
ing of its existence only after years of vicissitude 
in outlying parts of the empire. 

The translation made for me at Montpelier was 
of course in French. My English translation of 
this French translation loses, I am told, most of 
the antiquity of style, as well as all the rusticity of 
thought and expression so naive in the original. I 
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is neither punctuation, sentence, nor paragraph, 
these have been added by myself. 

For several lines at the beginning only scattered 
words are legible, ‘‘father ... stone-mason . 
Tiberias ... baths... smever... . architecture. © 
workmen.”’ 

From the text as it goes on we gather that what 
had been written was to the effect that the au- 
thor’s father had been an Italian stone-mason, 
brought to Tiberias at the time of the building of 
the sumptuous baths in the foreign style erected 
there by the Herods. From further fragments of 
sentences we learned that the lad had been born 
at Tiberias, and had been left an orphan while 
still very young. 

‘‘In the Jews’ country of Galilee,’’ he writes, 
‘‘this was no great hardship. For the support of 
life little is required, and little they have ever 
had. In my boyhood I slept where night overtook 
me. The climate being soft and sweet, it was sel- 
dom cold. Of clothing and food we required little. 
That little could be begged or stolen. I, Galba, was 
mostly obliged to steal, for when they knew I was 
a Gentile boy they drove me from their doors. 
True, I could often deceive in this respect, being 
as proficient in the Jews’ language as any son of 
theirs; but they judged me by my countenance. 
From town to town around the Sea of Galilee I 
wandered, sometimes earning a few pence, but 
more often finding food and shelter as the birds 
and foxes do. 


‘Being then about twelve years old, that from 
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which I suffered most was the lack of love. Other 
boys had homes, parents, brothers, playmates, 
schools. I, Galba, had nothing. If I ventured to 
join in a game being played in the market-place 
the lads of the town stoned me. If I drew near to 
a school, the teacher drove me thence. If in some 
vineyard or olive-garden I found work, I was 
beaten and often denied my pay, when it became 
known that I was of Gentile parentage. Lying in the 
fields at night I wept from anger and loneliness. 
‘‘And since I saw nothing but hatred and con- 
tempt I grew to hate and despise everyone. My 
hope was one day to be big and strong, so that I 
might do ill to those who had done ill to me. When 
any such opportunity came to me I wrought what 
harm I could. I would rise at night to break the 
branches of the olive trees, or pull up the shoots 
of grain. Then I passed on, putting myself beyond 
detection before sunrise. When I found chil- 
dren feebler than myself I evil-entreated them, 
snatching their food, and leaving them in tears. 
With older and stronger lads I frequently did 
battle, rending their garments, and bruising their 
features, only regretting that I had no means of 
killing them. All this I did to be revenged, yet 
finding in my vengeance but little consolation. 
‘Then it chanced that roaming one day between 
two towns I saw a multitude of men and women 
streaming from one of the cities and making their 
way up a mountain-side. Not daring to ask ques- 
tions I listened to what was said between one 


and another, so learning that they were on the 
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way to hearken to the words of one Jesus of Ca- 
pernaum. Of this man I had heard much, some 
saying that he was a deceiver; some that he 
was a prophet; while all agreed that by the 
help of either God or Sathanas—the dispute was 
as to which—he worked great cures and: wonders. 
Having nothing better to do I hung on the out- 
skirts of this throng, recking little of curses to 
which I was inured, and hoping to see a miracle. 
Beyond curiosity I had no thought unless it were 
the chance of picking up some article dropped by 
accident or of filching a little food. 

‘‘TLater, as I skirted the seated throng looking 
for the place from which I was least likely to be 
driven, I heard a voice, of which the very tones 
caused me to stand still. Loving and commanding 
at once, it was strong with the strength which 
penetrates, and makes every syllable distinct. Ac- 
customed as I was to the raucous Galilean dialect, 
it was a strange new wonder in itself to perceive 
that there could be anything so sweet in human 
speech. Though at first I saw not the speaker, He 
seemed to have seen me, and among all that 
throng to be addressing me. 

***But I tell you who hear me. Love your 
enemies; treat those that hate you well; bless 
those that curse you; pray for those who abuse 
you.’ 

‘‘Tn on my bitterness of spirit these words came 
like balm, soothing the hatred which was poison- 
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Love is the meat he thrives on, and the air he 
knows how to breathe. The thought that I could 
love those who hated me came to my oppressed 
young soul like deliverance from fear. 

‘‘In among the multitude I thrust myself till 
at last I saw Him though I can give you no picture 
of what He was like. The memory which remains 
with me is that of power and graciousness. Never 
Was anyone so strong, and yet so winning and 
courteous. I have heard Him spoken of as grave, 
sorrowful, austere. But in my knowledge of Him 
He was the embodiment of happiness. He inspired 
courage. Health, sanity, energy, emanated from 
Him, as youth and activity did likewise. You could 
not come into His presence without the convic- 
tion that here was the norm of perfect joy in 
which your conditions, however afflicting, must be 
amended. 

‘These thoughts I could not have had as a boy; 
they have come to me in later life as an explana- 
tion. All I was capable of seeing at the time was 
that here was some one who would not turn me 
away. He would take me in my rags and welcome 
me. He might even love me. Already I loved Him. 
My one instinctive purpose was to reach Him. 

‘But in this I was hindered by the multitude. 
He Himself was seated on a mound in a little hol- 
low, round which rose a series of natural turf- 
covered ridges like the seats in an amphitheater. 
As, in spite of all obstructions, I forced my way 


to the bottom, some one pushed me angrily, and 
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I stumbled. Thus I came into His presence with a 
ery, a sorry little lad, friendless and dirty, with 
hot tears streaming from my eyes. 

‘¢At my cry He interrupted His discourse to 
look at me, where [I lay in shame. All my fear 
was that He would rebuke me, but when in terror 
T lifted my eyes He only smiled. With a movement 
of His left arm He made me understand that close 
by His side there was a place for me. ‘Come here.’ 

‘‘But I could not move. ‘Master,’ I moaned, ‘I 
dare not. I am but a Gentile and an outcast.’ 

“<The sweetness of His smile played over me 
like sunlight. ‘In the Kingdom of Heaven,’ He 
answered, ‘there is neither outcast nor Gentile, 
but only the child of my Father.’ 

‘‘¢But, Master,’ some one in the crowd pro- 
tested, ‘the boy is a thief, known as a rogue and 
a vagabond in all our towns.’ 

‘¢*“When he has a home,’ came the reply, ‘he 
will be no longer.’ To me He added, ‘Your home 
is in my Father’s house. Come!’ 

‘““As a poor dog creeps I crept to Him. Throw- 
ing His arm about my shoulder He went on with 
His discourse. He seemed to be telling of a King- 
dom. The words themselves I did not understand. 
I recall not that I listened. Merely to sit beside 
Him, within the refuge of His arm, was all the 
bliss I could ask for. Never before that I could 
remember had my weakness known the solace of 
protection. 

‘When He had finished He stood up, the whole 
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crowds I slipped away. I did this partly because 
of a boy’s shame of his own emotions, partly be- 
cause I was anxious not to embarrass one who 
had been so good to me. But once more going 
forth alone I did so with a lighter heart. Jesus 
of Capernaum had been my friend. If I never saw 
Him again that friendship would still be the in- 
vigoration of my life. 

‘Yn the days that followed, among the throngs 
which pressed about Him everywhere, I forced 
myself in, scanning His beloved countenance and 
hanging on His words, though keeping myself un- 
seen. 

‘“Near the house in which He lodged was a gar- 
den of olives in which I could he and watch His 
door. If He came out I followed Him, keeping 
out of sight, but always with the distant vision 
of Him to encourage me. So it came about that I 
learned His ways, and often knew His errands 
before He set out on them. 

‘‘To do something for Him who had done so 
much for me was that on which all my desire was 
set. For this I worked and saved money. Hach 
day in a vineyard brought me in half a denarius. 
Work being scarce, and my pay sometimes refused 
me after I had toiled for it, it was long before L 
had the three whole denarii I judged to be enough. 
Then on a day I learned that it was His purpose 
to journey next morning to Nazareth in the moun- 
tains, where He had lived earlier. Furthermore He 
was to travel by Himself which would give me my 
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‘‘As I lay in the garden near His house, watch- 
ing before dawn, I saw Him come forth, turning 
His face toward the mountains. Immediately I 
ran to the market which was opening for trade. 
There I purchased a basket in which I placed two 
wheaten loaves, a small round cheese no bigger 
than an apple, which was a dainty of that country- 
side, a cake of dried raisins, and a few fresh figs. 

‘Arrived at Nazareth I made my way to the 
synagogue. It being already noised abroad that 
He was in their town every seat was taken. Some 
of His relatives were there, and many who had 
known Him as a boy. 

‘‘Presently He entered, calm, noble, head erect, 
the embodiment of strength and beauty. Making 
His way to one of the cross seats parallel with 
the end of the platform, where all could behold 
Him, and whence He could behold all, He sat 
down. Every eye was fixed on Him. When the mo- 
ment came He stood, signifying that He would 
read from the Book of their Prophet Isaiah. And 
this was the passage which He chose: 

‘<The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, for He 
has consecrated me to preach the good news to the 
poor. He has sent me to announce to the prisoners 
their release, and to the blind their recovery of 
sight, to set the down-trodden at liberty, to pro- 
claim the year of the Lord’s favor.’ 

‘‘On His handing back the scroll to the attend- 
ant there were some who murmured their ap- 
plause. Other some showed indignation that one 
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town should assume such pretensions. Near where 
Isat a group of young men whispered and laughed 
behind their hands. 

‘‘Nevertheless, like all others wherever He ap- 
peared, they watched to see Him work a miracle. 
Blind being there, and lame, and paralytic, they 
hoped He would heal as He had healed in the 
cities roundabout. Not only did He do nothing, 
but He told them why. ‘Even in the Kingdom of 
Heaven,’ He said, ‘the solitary worker’s faith is 
not enough. It must have helpful codperation. 
Where it is met by foregone distrust it is rendered 
ineffective. The prophet is never without honor 
except among his own kin and in his own country. 
It was to no widow in Israel that Elijah was sent, 
but to a woman of Sarepta, a Sidonian. No He- 
brew leper was healed by Elisha, but Naaman a 
Paymen 2.4" 

‘No sooner had they seized His point than the 
synagogue was in an uproar. Surging around Him 
they raged, denounced, and threatened. But lifting 
their hands to strike Him, no one struck. There 
was that in Him, a majesty, a sacredness, which 
forbade the grosser forms of insult. The worst 
they could do was by weight of numbers to force 
Him from the synagogue into the street, crowd- 
ing about Him in such a way as to compel Him 
up their hill. ‘To the rock! To the rock!’ were the 
eries around Him. He alone, superb and secure, 
was calm with the tranquillity of strength. Never 
angry, never resentful, never moved to avenge 


Himself by so much as a frown, His might of 
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serenity must have moved the highest gods, if 
such there be, to.envy and imitation. 

“‘Of the Nazarenes all dropped from His path, 
while He went up to the brow of the cliff whence 
they would have hurled Him down. I, Galba, 
watched Him with the rest, but when they went 
back ecrestfallen to their homes, I crept through 
bushes which hid me from sight and followed Him. 
Soon I perceived Him seated on a rock, gazing 
over the wide plain lying far below, called in the 
Jews’ language Hsdraelon. His back being turned 
to me I could slip away in search of my basket, 
which was concealed hard by, and with this in my 
hand I approached Him humbly. 

‘‘In His face as He looked toward me there was 
all the light and love that could ever have blessed 
mankind. ‘Dear boy,’ He smiled, ‘have you fol- 
lowed me?’ 

‘On my knees before Him, I held out my basket 
as an offering. ‘Only, Master, because I saw you 
were alone, and feared you might be hungry.’ 

““‘T am hungry,’ He admitted, ‘not having 
broken my fast since yesterday. Let us eat to- 
gether.’ 

‘‘ “Nay, Master,’ I pleaded, ‘lest there be not 
enough for two.’ 

‘‘Once more He shed on me the sunlight of His 
smile. ‘In the Kingdom of Heaven there is always 
abundance. You shall see.’ 

***Oh, Master,’ I cried, ‘where is this King- 
dom? Is it far away? Could a Gentile boy ever 
enter into it?’ 
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‘“As we ate He explained the Kingdom, simply, 
and in words I could comprehend. 

‘With parables and examples, He made clear 
to me, till I think I seized it once for all. And be- 
fore asking anything of myself He told me some- 
thing of His own boyhood in that very town of 
Nazareth, on the very spot on which we sat. He 
had been a boy like any other boy; He had loved 
His games, His studies, His young friends. But 
very early in His life, so early that He could not 
recall its beginning, His mind had been preoc- 
cupied with the thought that God was His Father; 
and if His Father, then the Father of every other 
boy; and if the Father of every other boy, then the 
Father of all men and women everywhere. 

“‘So in sweet confidential talk the afternoon 
of that strange Sabbath passed. He asked me of 
myself. 

““*Never forget,’ He bade me, ‘that in my 
Father’s house is your home. This means not a 
far-distant home which you can reach only 
through the gate of death; but a home for your 
immediate use. If you have not found it hitherto 
it is because you have not known how to seek it.’ 

‘¢*But, Master, where shall anyone in Jewry 
give a home to a Gentile boy?’ 

‘¢<TIn my Father’s house are many mansions. 
Provision is there made for everyone. You shall 
see.’ 

‘‘On the morrow as we descended toward Caper- 
naum He told me of a Roman captain in that town 


who was among His friends. 
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‘¢<This man,’ the Master continued, ‘is still at 
Capernaum. He loves me; he is my friend. What- 
ever I ask him he will do for me, and for you.’ 

‘‘Thus it came to pass that I entered the family 
of Publius Verus Lucillus, becoming to him as a 
son. My one grief was that when the Roman 
power moved my foster-father from Capernaum 
to Tyre we went out of the sphere in which our 
Master worked. For nearly a year in Tyre little 
tidings of Him eame to us, and what we then re- 
ceived was worse than none at all. 

‘‘We were told that the approaching Passover 
would not go by without His being put to death as 
a rebel against the Roman authority. 

‘*Then was my foster-father sore distressed, 
and being on influential terms with Pontius 
Pilatus, the governor in Jerusalem, he determined 
to travel thither and see what he could do by 
means of intercession, taking me with him. Where- 
ever we lay at night we made enquiries as to the 
fate of Jesus of Capernaum, but not till we 
reached Bethany, on the outskirts of Jerusalem, 
did we learn that he had been erucified on the 
previous day. 

‘‘Of our mourning I will say nothing. Entering 
the city my foster-father sought Pilatus, the gov- 
ernor, whom he rebuked right bitterly. After that 
he stretched himself out upon the earth, refusing 
food and comfort. Left to myself I coursed the 
city, seeking of all and sundry such news of my 
Master’s end as I could learn. Out to the Hill of 


Calvary I went, getting confirmation of the tales 
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I had heard from the three empty crosses still 
standing there. Near by was a garden where they 
told me He had been laid. A tomb, I found, beat 
my body against it, and shed tears. 

‘“‘The Jews’ manner to bury differs somewhat 
from ours in that a chamber is hollowed in a rock 
which is often a solitary boulder. In this way a 
door is formed which slopes upward and outward 
from the ground. This curving portal is so exactly 
fitted that when closed it is one again with the 
rock itself. Dashing myself against this hard 
rounded surface I wore myself out with weeping. 

‘‘But by the time that it was fully night with 
the moon shining amid the glades of olive, cypress, 
and cedar, I had exhausted my tears and grown 
calm. All I could think of was that the adored 
form lay but two or three cubits away within the 
impenetrable stone. Had I been permitted one last 
glance at the face and eyes which had never been 
turned on me otherwise than in love, it seemed to 
me that my sorrow would have been lightened. 
But all was gone. All my consolation was to know 
that I was there, so near Him, though He had 
gone so far. I was seated now in the grass, and 
yet so close to the tomb that at any minute I could 
touch it, while the light of what they call the 
paschal moon bathed roundabout me. 

‘<Thig moon was soon to set. Where the open 
spaces of the garden had been bright they became 
blurred with darkness. The syeamores and cy- 
presses which had stood out clearly against the 


purple sky now mingled themselves with it. 
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‘‘Mor these reasons a faint seam of ight mark- 
ing the line where the door of the sepulchre had 
been cut and refitted was the more visible. It was 
such a seam as will often be observed round a 
closed door in any dark room where a candle is 
burning on the other side. How long I had noticed 
it before becoming consciously aware of it I can- 
not tell. Indeed, it seemed to me that it had been 
there throughout the night, that my heart had per- 
ceived it, though my eyes had been holden. 

‘‘T was not startled. I had little sense of the un- 
usual. In my thoughts of Jesus of Capernaum 
there had always been so much of lght that it 
did not seem strange that He should shed a radi- 
ance even in His grave. Then an even greater mar- 
vel came to my attention. For a space of perhaps 
the breadth of two fingers the door of the sepul- 
chre lowered itself gently. Remaining fixed for a 
few minutes it closed again. Had I been on the 
top of the rock instead of at its base I could have 
peered within. A few minutes later this effort was 
repeated, the door standing open at its highest 
line for perhaps the width of a man’s hand. While 
it did so the glow of the light which streamed 
through the aperture was strong and unflickering, 
like that of no earthly candle. The action was 
noiseless, as if some one possessed of a kind of 
strength of which I had no knowledge was doing 
his best to roll back the slab from within. 

‘On the fourth attempt the door remained open 
for at least two cubits, so that had I stood upright 


I could easily have looked behind it. As it was I 
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lay prone upon the grass, amazed and excited, but 
too much overawed to forestall by a second that 
which might soon be revealed to me. But on this 
fourth attempt the opened portal did not close 
again. Balanced on its base for a time, it finally 
lowered itself, softly, easily, soundlessly, till in 
full width and length it fell beside me in the grass. 

‘‘And there He lay, my Jesus of Capernaum, 
tall, straight, vigorously framed, swathed in white, 
His features hidden by a gravecloth. Even to a 
boy—I was then fourteen—the majesty of His 
presence was heightened by the mystery and soli- 
tude of the grave. Here was that shrine of eternal 
loneliness, in which the busy, crowded life of man 
works out to the peace of everlasting nothingness, 
as the body gives itself back to its primal dust. 
Except for this disclosure to me, made with I 
knew not what intent, Jesus of Capernaum would 
lie here within the bosom of the rock while the 
ages rolled over Him and over Him, and till in 
the turmoil of new epochs His name would be 
blotted out. But there was grandeur in that des- 
tiny, the spirit free at last of torment and futility, 
proof against pain forever. 

‘“‘As far as I found a reason for my being per- 
mitted to see what I saw it was some kindly act 
of compensation for the denials which had shut 
me out from a share in the last days of the man 
I loved. I was to be allowed at least to view Him 
as He lay at rest. What great mystic power 
granted me this favor I could not guess. Great 
mystic powers were beyond my ken, even in the 
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agency we name God being unknown to me except 
as the Father of Jesus of Capernaum. Neverthe- 
less this boon had been granted, and so I lay 
prone, absorbing the details of the tomb in a man- 
ner never to forget them. Presently the great 
stone door would shut again, and the line of light 
fade out in the common day. 

‘‘Then beneath the graveclothes I suddenly saw 
a hand raised. It rose—and fell. It rose—and fell 
again. At the same time within the cerements there 
seemed to be a stirring. It was such a stirring, 
sweet, faint, as you will sometimes see in an in- 
fant’s frame before he wakes from sleep. Then for 
long minutes there was nothing, only the rigid 
outlines swathed in white. 

‘‘Next was a freeing of the hand. Bound as it 
was it detached itself easily, gracefully, with no 
sign of struggle, but by means too quick for me 
to follow. There was again a stillness, while the 
hand lay outstretched among the graveclothes, 
long, slender, bronzed even in its pallor, as I had 
so often seen it, but with a great healed wound 
in back and palm which might have been the mark 
of a wooden nail. That this wound should have 
healed so soon was in itself a matter of surprise. 
Nothing but awe held me back from seizing the 
hand and kissing it. 

‘‘And presently it moved. It moved restlessly, 
aimlessly, at first, till suddenly it brushed the face- 
cloth from the face. This it did as if impelled by 
a power outside the mind’s direction. I mean that 
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consciousness. The beloved features were calm, 
and younger than I had remembered them. Quietly 
upturned, clearly cut, the crisp growth of beard, 
of the color of gold in which there is a strong alloy 
of copper, bearing its witness to His natural 
strength, they were the features of one whom the 
darker powers could never, as I see it now, have 
kept within their grasp. 

‘“But as I was thinking this there came a quiver 
of an eyelid. Later there was a twitching of the 
lips behind the beard. By and by the breast began 
to heave with a gentle breathing. He lived! He 
might once have been dead, but now He was alive 
again, even as I was myself! ‘Master! Master!’ 
I was crying in my heart, but no sound broke 
from me. 

‘«Then the eyes opened. They opened like those 
of a new-born child. At first they seemed to see 
nothing, only to look. They looked ponderingly, 
wisely, as if judging of what they saw by other 
standards than ours. In color they were blue, but 
of that deep-sea blue, the blue of the richest sap- 
phires, which is often black. For a time I feared 
that if they were turned on me He would no longer 
remember me. But when they were so turned, the 
action was again with a little child’s lack of con- 
sciousness. At last there came a smile. It came 
slowly, but it came radiantly. Never, I think, could 
such a smile have been vouchsafed to any other 
creature in the world. ‘Master! Master!’ I eried, | 
this time aloud. ‘Dear little boy,’ was the re- 


sponse. ‘Sweet it is to me to have you here.’ 
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‘‘Beneath the coverings I could see the other 
hand seeking to free itself. ‘Master,’ I pleaded, 
‘may I not aid you?’ 

‘¢“No, dear child. This is work which I must 
do alone. In conquering death I may use no help 
but the Father’s. If I did, a large part of its mean- 
ing would vanish from my task.’ 

‘“ ‘But what is its meaning, Lord?’ 

‘¢<The proving to my brethren that there is no 
death. Telling them would not be enough. I must 
show them the powers the Father has endowed 
us with by using them. Even so most of them will 
not believe me. They have seen me on the Cross; 
they looked on while I died; they watched while 
loving hands buried me. Nevertheless, few of them 
will accept the fact that I have risen even when 
they see me and talk to me as you are doing now.’ 

‘< “Were this great triumph of man over death 
to be wrought for my sake alone it would not have 
been worth while. Merely to magnify me would 
not be to help my brethren. The thing they must 
learn is that what I have done they too can do. 
There is no need for them to pass through the 
horrors of pain and the grave in order to reach the 
next step in being; they can, at the appointed time, 
migrate of their own free will, as the birds fly 
north and south. My task is to show them that it 
can be done.’ 

‘““*But, Master,’ I had the temerity to object, 
‘T see not how it can be done, even though I see 
you doing it.’ 
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‘‘His smile was one of piercing sweetness. ‘Dear 
boy, I said not how it can be done but that it can 
be done. That it can be done I can demonstrate 
to the eye. How it can be done is for each to dis- 
cover for himself. Live sinlessly; heal the sick; 
east out evils. He who does that will put off the 
life of time and put on that of the ages as a man 
casts aside an outworn cloak, and robes himself 
in one more glorious.’ 

** “But, Lord,’ I murmured, ‘will any man after 
you ever be equal to these things?’ 

““ “Not perhaps for thousands of years, as time 
is counted in the mortal world. Men in growing 
numbers will applaud the example I give them, 
but make no attempt to follow it. That it implies 
sinlessness, or a state as near to sinlessness, as 
may be reached, will in itself keep men and women 
from awakening the powers which as yet are 
asleep in them, and will remain asleep for ages 
and ages to come. For ages and ages to come the 
seekers after truth will strive to find the way be- 
hind the veil by means of no great efficiency, ad- 
vancing here, and losing ground there, but making 
little progress anywhere. My way they will re- 
ject because it is too difficult. Till all other ways 
have been tried in vain it will remain too difficult, 
but by that time a new race of children of God 
will have been born. Then shall they return to 
what you, beloved lad, are witnessing this morn- 
ing. They will see at last that once and for all the 
experiment has been made, and set themselves to 
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learn how. That how there will then be no reason 
to explain, since all but the vicious will not only 
love God, but will understand Him.’ 

‘‘Hven as He spoke I began to see a change in 
Him. Hitherto He had been Jesus of Capernaum 
much as I had known Him. Some slight difference 
there was, such a difference as you will see be- 
tween a man whom you have only known in sick- 
ness when you see him well; but it was no more 
than that. Now all at once He began to glow as 
if light was His raiment instead of such clothes 
as mortals wear or put on their dead. It was not 
fire or flame or anything that burned; rather it 
was a self-illumination. 

‘‘Nevertheless, He still continued to sit upright 
and to speak to me. ‘Above all things take heed to 
this, dear lad. It is not knowing about the Father 
that will prove to be eternal life; it is knowing 
Him. Understanding Him you will have in your 
hands a portion of His power. You will be able to 
rule your life, rather than live by the rule of 
chance or circumstance. To me who have carried 
out the Father’s will all power is given in heaven 
and in earth. To you it will be given in like man- 
ner, according to the measure of your obedi- 
ence.’ 

‘‘What happened next I saw not, even though 
I was looking on. It was action too quick and 
transcendent for my eyes to follow. He left the 
tomb. He was standing before me. Between the 
moment in which He sat addressing me and that 


in which He stood above me, my eyes on a level 
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with His feet, there was not, as far as I could 
judge, the briefest interval of time. But there He 
was, moving as I had seen Him move, only on 
feet of light. 

‘‘In the tomb the gravecloths lay empty and 
discarded. The facecloth was wrapped and apart, 
even as He had placed it. Tall, erect, majestic, but 
loving and kind beyond all comprehension of 
thought, He stood before me in raiment like unto 
sunbeams. 

‘* “Beloved boy,’ quoth He, softly and strongly, 
‘you have followed me with a very sweet affection. 
Now I shall do the same with you. You will not 
see me, but I shall be there, helping you through 
a long mortal life, that will mingle both joy and 
care. Always remember that I shall never leave 
you nor forsake you.’ 

‘And then, as I knelt, my hands clasped, look- 
ing up at Him adoringly, my eyes were unable to 
keep the vision. It was not He who vanished; it 
was I who could no longer behold. The beauty 
was too great; the radiance too intense. He did 
not fade, nor leave me, nor disappear. The in- 
ability was on my side. He grew too glorious. 
That was all. 

‘‘Tn the garden it was dark, with the first hint 
of dawn in the darkness. There was now no light 
from the tomb, nor had I any companionship. 
Moreover, two Roman guards who seemed to have 
lain near by in a drunken sleep, awoke and began 
to curse. Unseen by them I slipped away. Near 


the gate I passed three women who were entering. 
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I heard one say to the others, ‘The spices have we 
brought, the ointments, and the linen; but who 
shall roll away for us the door of the sepulchre?’ 
Hiding behind a sycamore I waited till they had 
gone by. 

‘‘But when I told my foster-father of how I had 
spent the night, and of what I had seen in doing 
it, he bade me keep it secret. Already he had heard 
whispers in the court of Pilatus that some trouble 
was afoot. The report had gone round that the 
body had been stolen while the soldiers slept, and 
the governor feared a scandal. So enjoining si- 
lence, and himself believing that Jesus of Caper- 
naum was dead beyond resurrection, my foster- 
father gave the word that we should set out that 
self-same day for Tyre. 

‘‘Hrelong we were tranferred from Tyre to 
Rome, from Rome to Londinium in the province 
of Britannia. Here my foster-father died, and I 
grew to manhood, marrying a British wife. All 
my offices being in this distant portion of the Em- 
pire I heard no more of Jesus of Capernaum till 
the other day. Then, strange to relate, an old man, 
a wanderer, came to our town to deliver what he 
called an evangelium. His name, they told me was 
Joseph of the town of Arimathea, in the Jews’ 
country. 

‘‘All this way he had travelled, holding meet- 
ings in town after town, to deliver his message 
that a man had risen from the dead. At once I 
sought him out. ‘Can it be,’ I asked, ‘that the man 


of whom you would tell us is one Jesus of Caper- 
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naum?’ ‘The same,’ quoth he. ‘Have you already 
heard of Him?’ ‘Not only have I heard of Him,’ 
quoth I, ‘but I have known Him. Not only have I 
known Him, but in a garden in the Jews’ city of 
Jerusalem, three days after His death, as the Jews 
reckon time, I saw Him as he...’ ”’ 

And here the manuscript breaks off. 

Norse.—All quotations from the New Testament in the above 


are taken from the American translation into modern speech by 
Dr. Goodspeed. 
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THE ARBUTUS BONNET * 
Margaret E’, Sangster 


Sus wondered, with his surprising letter in her 
hand, whether he would be disappointed. After all, 
the gap between sixteen and twenty-six is a great 
one. It covers more than a space of ten years. It 
bridges the gap between girlhood and woman- 
hood! 

And then, too, they hadn’t even been sweet- 
hearts. Not really. They had only been friends— 
friends who had shared together a glorious, un- 
forgetable springtime. A springtime that was gay 
and mirth-filled and wonderful. That took no ae- 
count of his wealth or of her poverty! 

He had come to the village, ten years ago, a pale 
lad of eighteen—convalescing from an illness that 
had interrupted his studies. The great gray stone 
house—left in the hands of caretakers ever since 
EKleanor could remember—had been flung open. 
Hedges were trimmed and fires were lighted upon 
broad hearths. And she, coming to deliver the 
weekly basket of eggs, had met him upon the 


* Reprinted from “The Christian Herald” by permission of the 
author. 
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porch. She had worn a red woolen cape, with the 
hood pulled over her curly mass of hair. And he, 
laughing down at her, from the top step, had said: 
“*Hello little girl, out of a story book! Aren’t 
you afraid the wolf will get you?’’ 
And she had laughed back, quite naturally and 
had said, in the spirit of the nursery tale :— 
‘‘But what great eyes you have, grandfather !’’ 
And that had been the beginning of it all. 
There were few young people in the village. In- 
deed, the village itself was scarcely more than a 
wee cluster of houses gathered around the white 
church, in which her father preached. Just as, 
Eleanor told herself, her mother’s baby chickens 
gathered—for protection—around the old hen. 
That was why they saw so much of each other, 
she and the boy. Even though she was the daugh- 
ter of the poorest family in the village. Even 
though he was Robert Grant, Jr.—a name that, 
through the whole country, breathed magic. For 
Robert Grant, Sr., was many times a millionaire 
—and the great stone house, built casually and 
left alone after the fun of building it had passed, 
was only one of a dozen such homes. 
Eleanor—she hadn’t much to offer, not in the 
way of material things! But her education did not 
suffer, too much, by comparison with his. Her 
father had been the glad possessor of a college 
education. Her mother had been a teacher before 
she was a minister’s wife. And they were able to 
give their daughter far more than the village 


school afforded. A love of good verse—an appre- 
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ciation of sound and color. A polite smattering of 
French, a ground-work of Latin. Robert Grant 
found that this girl, in a far-off village, had more 
actual learning than the girls that he met in the 
great cities—sub-debs who lived in and by the 
flame of the generation! And then there were so 
many things that those other girls would never 
know—which he would never have known—save 
for Eleanor’s sure teaching. 

Together they found the place where the first 
arbutus raised its shy, rosy head. Together they 
sought the trees where the birds were building 
new nests. Together they followed many a forest 
stream to the secret spring or the tiny waterfall 
which was its beginning. Together they watched 
the sunset paint the world a glorious crimson. 
Together, of a Sunday, they sat in the pastor’s 
pew and listened to the words of some lovely 
Psalm—joined in the rhythm of some fine old 
hymn. Together—together, always, in the light- 
hearted companionship of youth. And oftentimes, 
Robert Grant sat at the table in Eleanor’s home 
—sharing with her and her parents the simple 
fare which marked their dinner hour. Sharing 
with them the joyous conversation that was a part 
of every meal. 

‘*You know,’’ he told them once, ‘‘it’s very won- 
derful to sit down like this, together, and just 
eat and talk. At home—well, we’re never together, 
at home. Mother and Dad, they’re always out. 
Sometimes I have breakfast with Dad (Mother 


has her breakfast in her room). But sometimes a 
fe on 
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whole month goes by and we aren’t together once 
at dinner !”’ 

_ Eleanor’s mother had smiled into Robert’s face. 
And— 

‘Poor boy!’’ she had murmured. 

The fact that he was the heir to millions hadn’t 
mattered—when Eleanor was sixteen and he was 
eighteen ! 

They had been pals—not sweethearts. There 
had been no question of anything but friendship 
between them—a boy-and-girl friendship. Until 
the day when Robert—no longer a pale lad, a 
ruddy, healthy chap, now—had received the tele- 
graphic summons to return to his city home. 

‘“‘They’re going abroad,’’ he told her—‘‘my 
parents. They’re taking me. I’m to be entered in 
an English school. But—’’ was there a quiver in 
his eighteen-year voice?—‘‘but, oh, how I’ll miss 
vou. 

Eleanor would miss him, too. Of that there was 
no question! He had been her playfellow—and 
such a splendid one. 

‘‘But we can write each other,’’ she had told 
him, ‘‘and some day, you’ll be coming back.’’ 

The boy’s face was flushing with a sudden emo- 
tion that the girl could scarcely understand. 

“You bet I’ll write,’’ he told her, ‘‘and I’ 
come back, too. You’ll see!’’ 

And then, all at once, he had kissed her. Swiftly, 
awkwardly, spontaneously. 

‘¢T’]1 come back,’’ he had told her again. ‘‘You’ll 


see!’’ 
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But, through the space of ten years he had not 
come back to the village. Never at all! 

The school in England had grown into a college. 
Post-graduate work at Oxford had followed. A 
special year in Paris—so it had gone. Robert 
Grant’s letters—for, strangely enough, they had 
really kept up a correspondence—had told her the 
details of those crowded years. The letters of a 
lonely boy, at first, they were. Writing to the only 
real comrade he had ever known. Later they be- 
came the letters of a man of ambition and taste 
and charm. In between the lines of them Eleanor 
could read the promise of the personality who, one 
day, would take his father’s place in the great 
world of finance. That promise made a sort of a 
barrier that the sixteen-year girl had failed 
to recognize, but that the woman of twenty-six 
could not miss. For the boy had gone on. And she 
had stayed. 

Stayed, always, in the village. A girl whose 
bright dreams might never be realized. A girl who 
was held by ties of custom that she could, not 
break. 

Her letters to Robert told of her mother’s death. 
Of her problems as the daughter of a minister 
whose salary seemed smaller each year. They told 
of her Sunday-School class, of her garden, of her 
pets. Of the wee happenings of a wee place. But 
she did not tell of the proposal of marriage that 
the village physician, young and ardent, had 
blurted out on a moonlit evening. She did not tell 
of the wealthy young farmer who had gone away, 
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disappointed, from her door. She could not ex- 
plain to Robert—any more than she could explain 
to her own heart—why she had not accepted either 
of them. Eligible men were few in the place—but 
still even an eligible man does not always fill the 
picture frame that surrounds a girl’s ideal! And 
she could scarcely have explained that! 

And then, too, the poverty that had never mat- 
tered to the young girl was hard upon the young 
woman! There were bills to be paid, out of the 
minister’s meager stipend—for her mother’s last 
illness had been a lingering one, and even the 
simplest funerals come high! Always, when she 
needed a new coat, there were obligations to be 
met—always when she needed a new hat there 
were taxes due upon the tiny place that was her 
home. Sometimes, with her back against the wall, 
she wondered why she had turned aside from the 
young farmer’s pleading voice—from the doctor’s 
offer. After all, they would have meant security 
for her—and for her father’s old age. Security— 
in place of romance. But then, many people never 
even catch a glimpse of romance. Only—well, she 
eouldn’t help wondering what she expected of 
life! For her one kiss had come from the lips of a 
boy who was set in a place entirely apart from 
her world. He had almost ceased to be a real 
person, when his astonishing message came to 
her. 

‘‘We’re on our way back to this country,’’ he 
wrote, from abroad, ‘‘and to the village. After all 


these years, we’re coming back! Not for long— 
tel 
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to the village I mean. Although I’m going to stay 
on, now, on your side of the ocean—it’s time 
father took me into one of his offices! We’ll only 
be in the village for Easter week—mother is bring- 
ing a crowd, for a house party. It will—”’ did 
Eleanor detect a note of reticence in that letter? 
“Tt will be great to see you!’’ 

Easter week. And a crowd of young people, 
from the wide, outside world! Easter week—when 
the springtime earth would be beautiful with its 
new dress of green leaves and flowers. And when 
the guests at the big house would be like a group 
of gay plumaged birds. Easter week. And this one 
question: 

Would Robert Grant, coming back with his own 
crowd of friends—and with his memories of an- 
other springtime—find her too changed to be even 
interesting? A country woman, gowned in clumsy 
country dress—not a red-ridinghood child from 
out of a fairy tale! 

All at once Eleanor was wishing, as she had 
never wished before, for some pretty things to 
wear. Oh, it is natural for a woman to want loveli- 
ness when spring is on the land! All at once she 
was wishing that she could have pretty things to 
wear on Easter Sunday. So that she could—not 
compete, of course, but at least be in the same 
group with this boy whom she had known, and his 
friends. But—Easter or no—a new wardrobe 
couldn’t be managed. Not with the last instal- 
ment to pay upon a cemetery plot. Not with a 


grocery bill to be settled. Perhaps, she told her- 
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self, she could manage a Straight little frock of 
some wash material. But that was all! 

And yet—as she looked into her mirror— 
Eleanor knew that she, herself, was far from plain. 
The mass of curly hair, bound demurely around 
her head, was different from the bobbed hair of 
the time. But it was much more lovely. Her skin 
had the pink and white freshness of apple blos- 
soms—her eyes the clear blue of the April skies. 
Plain food, and regular hours and sunshine—after 
all, they are the best beauty doctors! 

If only there were some way in which she could 
make the best of the gifts that had been given her! 
If only, in some way, she might bring back to this 
boy, grown older, the shining memory of another 
springtime! 

The night of the letter’s arrival, as they sat to- 
gether in the living-room, Eleanor spoke shyly to 
her father. 

“The big stone house—it will be opened again, 
this spring!’’ she said. 

Her father raised eyes that were preoccupied 
and grave. Eleanor knew the expression. He was 
planning his sermon. 

‘““The big house?’’ he questioned vaguely. 

Eleanor wondered why she was suddenly so em- 
barrassed. 

‘Robert Grant—do you remember, he was here 
ten years ago?’’ she asked her father. And then— 
“‘He and his family are coming back, for HKaster 
week.’’ 


The minister was not quite so vague, now. 
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“‘T do remember,’’ he told his daughter—‘‘a 
nice lad, Robert. We must have him for supper, 
one night!’’ 

Eleanor cast a despairing glance at her father. 
Things had changed in ten years—why couldn’t 
he realize the difference! Robert, at their simple 
table, would be out of place, now. So she thought. 
But her next remark was apparently irrelevant. 

‘“‘T wish that I might have a new dress for 
Haster,’’ she said wistfully. ‘‘Do you think it’s 
possible, father? And perhaps—a new hat?”’ 

Worriedly the pastor glanced at his daughter. 

‘‘Hleanor,’’ he said, slowly, ‘‘I don’t just see 
how I can manage an extra cent for you. I gave 
all the change I had to the flower committee. They 
wanted some lies for the Easter altar—”’ 

Eleanor suppressed a sigh. Covered it, in fact, 
with a smile. 

‘‘Well,’’ she told her father, ‘‘there’s my egg 
money, of course’’—(Like her mother, like many 
of the women of the village, she purchased her 
small luxuries with the proceeds of garden and 
chicken coop!) ‘‘Perhaps, with it, I can get to- 
gether—’’ 

But the worried expression was growing upon 
her father’s kind face. 

‘‘My dear,’’ he said, ‘‘I—I hate to ask it! But 
—I was wondering if I could borrow your egg 
money this month. It’s—”’ 

Kleanor’s pretty face was almost grim. 

‘‘It’s not for yourself, I’ll warrant,’’ she an- 
swered. 
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The minister was coughing, behind an apolo- 
getic hand. 

‘Old Mrs. Grimes,’’ he said slowly, ‘‘broke her 
glasses, to-day. She’s helpless, without them. And 
I don’t have to tell you, daughter, that she is like 
the proverbial church mouse. I promised .. .’’ 
He paused. ‘‘I promised her two dollars, to go 
toward new ones... .”’ 

Even the cotton dress, of her modest imagining, 
was shipping! Eleanor sighed. 

‘“‘T have just two dollars!’’ she told her father. 
**Oh, well,’’ she laughed, just a trifle mirthlessly 
—‘‘Mrs. Grimes needs her eyes—more than I need 
a new frock!” 

Easter Sunday! Eleanor, hustling her father 
off to church, could not help glancing furtively 
toward the great house that towered above the 
rest of the village. She could see smoke pouring 
out of tall chimneys—that meant preparation! The 
caretakers were already preparing elaborate food. 
Or perhaps a city staff of servants. . . . Oh, well 
—she turned, resolutely, to the straightening of 
her own small house—oh, well, that need not in- 
terest her, now. She would not be going near the 
great house of gray stone. Not any more than 
Robert would be coming to her home. 

Carefully she put things in order. Carefully she 
changed from her gingham apron frock to her 
Sunday gown. A prim, old- fashioned gown of gray 
silk—cut over from one that her Teather had 
owned. She adjusted the small black hat, that came 


down, like a quaint bonnet, over her curly hair. 
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The bonnet was so plain; if only it had a cluster 
of fresh flowers to relieve the plainness of it. But 
then—plainness was to be admired in a minister’s 
daughter... . 

It was early to start for church. And her mind— 
filled with memories, equally crowded with disap- 
pointment—was too untranquil to receive the 
sweetness of the sermon that her father would 
preach. All at once Eleanor was telling herself 
that she would renew the past, in her own way. 
And that she, by doing it, would clear her brain 
of its troublesome thoughts. She would walk to 
church, through a woodland path—one that she 
and Robert had been wont to walk together, ten 
years ago. She would fill her very heart with the 
freshness and beauty of the springtime world! 

It was a little mossy path that she chose. A path 
that led, in a round-about-way, to the very church 
door. Eleanor walked slowly down that path be- 
tween budding trees. Watching the sunlight, pale 
gold fingers of it, as it slipped between branches. 
And then, all at once, she was conscious of a faint 
fragrance. A fragrance that was the soul of the 
springtime. The haunting, wistful perfume of ar- 
butus flowers, hiding below the brown of last au- 
tumn’s fallen leaves. 

All at once Eleanor, with a little ery, was kneel- 
ing in the path, was brushing away the brown 
leaves. There they were, the shy, pink blossoms! 
As lovely as they had been ten years before, when 
she and a happy boy went seeking them. They 
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had not changed—these flowers—though she and 
the boy had gone on. Carefully, so as not to injure 
the brave roots, she broke the tough, brown little 
stems. Until, in her hands, she held a round, 
pompom-like cluster of rosy rolor. Almost like ar- 
tificial flowers, they were. So perfect—so colorful. 
Suddenly Eleanor was laughing gaily—as the girl 
of sixteen had laughed. Why, here was the trim- 
ming for her hat. The arbutus was her Haster 
finery. God’s own hand had placed the blossoms 
in her path! 

With quick, excited fingers she was removing 
her hat. A twist of the black ribbon band, a pin 
from the collar of her dress, and the thing was 
done. There, on one side of the bonnet, bloomed a 
magic bouquet—making the hat quainter than 
ever. Quainter, but infinitely prettier. With the 
aid of the mirror from her home-made gray silk 
handbag she was re-adjusting the hat to her curly 
hair. And was flushing with pleasure at the 
change. For somehow the new green of the leaves, 
the blush of the flowers, had lent her face a new 
sparkle, a new Zest, a splendid youth. Even the 
gray silk frock was gay and different! 

Not far off, across the quiet Sunday fields the 
church bell was ringing. After all, what did a 
smart dress matter—an elaborate hat—when the 
world was full of beauty for the mere taking? 
With quickening breath, with a gallant little smile 
at the corners of her curving mouth, Eleanor 
started briskly toward the summons of that ring- 
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ing bell. She came swiftly out of the forest path, 
across a green, sweet meadow. Swiftly toward the 
very church door. Walking fast, with light, buoy- 
ant steps. 

And then—then, just at the place where the 
meadow met the churchyard she saw him waiting. 
Curiously apart from the people of the village— 
set apart by his London-built clothes and _ his 
walking-stick. But curiously one with the youth 
and sweetness and gladness of the day. As he 
stepped forward, his eager glance upon her face, 
she knew that Robert Grant had not changed too 
much. That he was still the boy that she had 
known. 

“‘T left the others,’’ he told her, a shade breath- 
lessly, as his two hands caught at her hands. ‘‘We 
just got in, you see. I came directly to the church 
—the place where I knew you’d be. Why, you must 
have known I was coming here, now! You’ve even 
gathered,’’ his eyes were upon the black hat, 
‘“‘vou’ve even gathered the flowers we used to 
pick together. You’re—’’ all at once he was 
smiling deep into her eyes—‘‘you’re just the 
same. I was so afraid that you would have 
changed!’ 

Again the church bells were ringing. They cut, 
like a silver song, across the romance of the mo- 
ment. And Eleanor, meeting Robert’s eyes, her 
hands tight in Robert’s hands, did not speak. Did 
not have to. 


For his eyes were not the eyes of the boy who 
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had played, joyously, with her, through the whole 
of a vanished springtime. 

They were the eyes of a boy who had kissed her. 
The boy who had said— 

= Iilecome back |?” 
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Once in every seven years Bouloire lives. That is 
the year the peasants of the village give the 
Easter play. Every seventh year they have given 
it since it was written for them by the monk Rute- 
beuf, author of medieval mysteries, two hundred 
and more years before Columbus found a new 
world. 

The Easter play is the soul of Bouloire; it is the 
village’s reason for being, and, likewise, its chief 
souree of support. The nine hundred citizens of 
Bouloire consider the play the most sacred thing 
in their lives. A part in it, however minor, is to 
them more precious than the jewels of all the 
kings. For six years they work quietly in their 
fields, at their wood-carvers’ benches, or at their 
potters’ wheels, and Bouloire, modestly secreted 
in a valley well off the main-traveled roads that 
run to its more splendid neighbors, Avignon, 
Valence, Nimes, Tarascon, is little visited. To the 
few who chance to pass that way it seems like a 
hundred other hamlets in the south of France. In 


* Reprinted from “Century” by permission of the author and 
of The Century Co. 
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its small, rough-plastered, red-roofed cottages live 
simple, kindly folk who love their homes, work 
hard, and are poor. In those years the world sees 
little of them, nor they of it. 

But the seventh year, that is different. Then the 
world comes to Bouloire, to see the tillers of the 
fields and the carvers of wood and the makers 
of pottery, turned actors now, reénact the old, but 
never old, story of Bethlehem, Nazareth, Geth- 
semane, Golgotha. 

In an out-door theater they give their Easter 
play. All good men, women, and children take 
part; some few who have not been good are not 
permitted to act, and that, in the eyes of Bouloire, 
is the bitterest of disgraces. The important roles 
have been handed down from father to son for 
many generations, and are deemed priceless heri- 
tages. Thus, the part of Christus has been played 
by a Jean Bodel for three hundred years; a mem- 
ber of the Chesnaye family has been Petrus for 
centuries, and the chief dramatic role, Judas, has 
always been played by a Greban. It was commonly 
said that Arnoul Greban, the latest Judas, with 
his spare, sharp-cornered figure, his bold, hawk 
nose, and his red flame of beard was the greatest 
Judas of them all. 

He was not, of course, much of an actor. None 
of them was. It was the tradition that the Easter 
players should not have professional direction or 
coaching. There was a certain power about the 
acting of Arnoul Greban, but it was crude power. 
The play itself was crude. The thirteenth-century 
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monk who wrote it had brought out its religious 
rather than its dramatic values. And yet he had 
not been wholly without dramatic insight, for he 
had written at least one strong role and at least 
one unusually vivid and moving scene. The role 
was Judas, and the scene the betrayal in the gar- 
den of Gethsemane and the remorse of the be- 
trayer. 

Hard times, of late had come to Bouloire. There 
was a drought. The unrelenting sun of the Midi 
parched the hillsides, singeing the grass to brown 
dust. Lambs died. The grape crop was blighted. 
Fewer visitors than ever came to buy the bowls 
with peasant figures painted on them that Arnoul 
Greban made, or the little pine statues of the 
saints that others carved. The men and women 
and children of the village began to know hunger. 

It was Mrs. Casterbridge who first suggested 
the idea that shocked Bouloire’s people, and yet 
fascinated them. She had long been a friend of 
Bouloire. She had attended two Easter plays and 
was fond of the village and its people. As she 
went down the long main street of the village that 
hot, powdery day, it struck her that Bouloire very 
much needed help, and yet she knew that no gift 
from her would have been accepted. They were 
proud, these artisan-actors. They loved their home 
village too much to let it take a stranger’s money. 
They must be given a chance to help themselves. 
An idea came to Mrs. Casterbridge. 

In his tiny workshop she found Arnoul Greban, 


putting the last deft touches on a bowl. She had 
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come to him because he was the first man of the 
village; he was its mayor, and almost as proud of 
that title as of the fact that he played Judas in 
the Master play. Arnoul Greban greeted her with 
simple dignity and brought her a low bench to 
sit on. He was a man nearing fifty. He wore a 
faded blue smock and wooden shoes, his work 
clothes; and yet Mrs. Casterbridge noticed, as she 
had noticed before, that there was something 
about him that might almost be ealled a touch of 
dandyism. Was it because his red hair and beard 
had been carefully combed and arranged? Was it 
the fact that he had had his smock cut to show off 
his erect figure? Or was it the fact that he was the 
only peasant she had ever seen who shined his 
wooden shoes? 

When Mrs. Casterbridge outlined to him her 
plan for helping Bouloire, he laid aside his brush, 
and a look of alarm came into his eyes. 

‘‘But, Madame, it is impossible,’’ he said, ‘‘im- 
possible.’’ 

What Mrs. Casterbridge had proposed to him 
was that he and twenty other important charac- 
ters in the Master play should come to New York. 
There were many pious and interested people 
there, she said, who had heard of the Kaster play, 
but could not come to France to see it. They would 
gladly pay to see the men who were actors in the 
historic play. 

“Madame is very kind,’’ said Arnoul Greban, 
‘Cand Bouloire is grateful; but you must not ask 

3ouloire to give away its soul.”’ 
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‘¢ Americans are rich,’’ said Mrs. Casterbridge. 
‘“‘They would save Bouloire from want.”’ 

‘‘Bouloire is rich,’’ replied Arnoul Greban, ‘‘so 
long as it keeps its Haster play. Do you see that 
box, Madame?”’ 

He pointed to a large carved chest in a corner. 
She nodded. 

‘Tt is full of letters from America offering us 
great wealth for our play. Only last month a man 
in New York wrote to say he would pay us a mil- 
lion franes if we would act our play for the pic- 
tures that move.”’ 

‘“‘And what was your answer, Monsieur Gre- 
ban?’’ 

He smiled at her. 

‘“‘On a very big piece of paper,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
wrote one word—NEVER. Then every one in the 
village who can write signed his or her name be- 
neath the word.’’ 

‘‘What you did was right,’’ Mrs. Casterbridge 
assured him, ‘‘but you have not understood my 
plan. I do not mean you should come to New York 
to act your play. I mean you should come merely 
as wood-carvers and potters to sell you statues 
and pottery. You sell your handiwork here. Surely 
there would be no harm in selling it in New 
Ore 

He did not speak for many minutes, but sat 
fingering the unfinished bowl, staring at it, think- 
ing. Finally he said: 


‘‘We are poor men, and men most ignorant, 
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Madame. Not one of us has ever been more than 
ten miles from home. America is across a great 
sea, is it not? We should not know what to do 
there. To go so far, to be among strangers in a 
strange land, that would make us very much 
afraid, Madame.’’ 

‘‘Afraid, Monsieur Greban? Of what? You 
would be among friends; that I can assure you.”’ 

‘‘We are simple men,’’ he said, ‘‘We try to live 
our lives in an unworldly way, to live them plainly 
as did the great ones whose parts we have the 
honor to play in the Easter play. Your New York 
—it might not be good for us.”’ 

Mrs. Casterbridge smiled. 

‘““New York can hurt men,’’ she said, ‘‘but it 
could not hurt you and the others. Is there no 
other reason why you think you should not come? 
A month in New York would mean large sales 
of your wares, and food and comforts for your 
village.’’ 

To his eyes that look of alarm returned. 

‘‘Worgive me, Madame,’’ he said. ‘‘The idea 
makes me a little afraid. You I trust. But the 
others—”’ 

‘“What others, Monsieur Greban?”’ 

‘““There must be men of many kinds in New 
York,’’ he replied, ‘‘good men and bad men. There 
are the rich men who would see in us only a new 
way to make money. There are the men who make 
the pictures that move. There are the police—’’ 


“The police, Monsieur Greban?’’ 
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‘¢When we are in New York,’’ he said, ‘‘with 
the sea between us and our homes, might not your 
police make us act our Easter play?”’ 

Mrs. Casterbridge laughed. 

‘“‘Of course not,’’ she said. ‘‘You would be 
treated as honored guests. Before you left Bou- 
loire, it would be agreed exactly what you are to 
do in America. You would certainly not be asked 
to do anything you did not wish to do. You will 
come to New York as wood-carvers and potters, 
with your work to sell. In a great hall you would 
display your wares, and I can promise you that 
thousands of people would come to see your work 
and to see you making your bowls and statues. 
I think I can safely say that a month in New York 
would mean three or four hundred thousand 
frances for Bouloire.’’ 

His eyes widened. He let them wander to the 
street, where thin children tried listlessly to play. 

‘“‘They have not enough milk, those little cab- 
bages,’’ he said. ‘‘Our bread it is black, and some- 
times it is not at all. I will think about your 
gracious offer, Madame. I will talk it over with 
the others. To-morrow we shall see—’’ 

Never in its long history had Bouloire been so 
torn as it was that night. To its fourteenth-century 
village church came the citizens of Bouloire in 
stiff, clean blouses and hard, black Sunday hats 
to debate the question. Sides were taken, speeches 
made. The hours of the night passed in earnest 


discussion. Having placed Mrs. Casterbridge’s 
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proposal before them, Arnoul Greban declared 
that he was opposed to it. He would, of course, 
abide by the vote of the majority. If they decided 
that they wished to go to America to sell their 
wares, with Mrs. Casterbridge and other gener- 
ous New Yorkers underwriting the cost of the trip, 
he, too, would go. However, he harbored grave 
doubts about the wisdom of going. 

‘‘The Easter play,’’ he said, ‘‘is God’s gift to 
us. It is a holy thing. It would be a sin to let it 
be seen in strange places by irreverent eyes.’’ 

There was a nodding of heads. 

‘‘But,’’ interposed Jean Bodel, ‘‘we are not to 
give the play or any part of it over there. We go 
simply to sell our work.”’ 

““You know little of the world, Jean,’’ returned 
Arnoul Greban. ‘‘When we get there, they will 
try to make us give our play. It is not our poor 
statues and bowls New York wants to:see. It is 
our play.’’ 

‘‘But we need not give it, no matter what they 
say to us or do to us,’’ argued Jean Bodel. ‘‘We 
are not children who can be spanked into acting; 
nor are we puppets who obey when a string is 
pulled. No one of us need act save he does so of 
his own free will.’’ 

‘‘T have always heard it said,’’ muttered Arnoul 
Greban in his red beard, ‘‘that New York is a 
city of temptations.”’ 

‘Have no worries about that,’’ exclaimed Jean 


Bodel. ‘‘I will swear, and so will all the rest of us, 
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an oath most solemn that we will do no acting of 
any sort in America. Will that end your fears, 
Arnoul Greban?’’ 

Arnoul Greban shrugged his shoulders. 

‘We will swear,’’ went on Jean Bodel, ‘‘by our 
love for our homes, that we will do no acting.’’ 

‘‘There will be those,’’? said Arnoul Greban, 
‘““who will try to make you break your vow.”’ 

‘“We will laugh at them,’’ cried Jean Bodel. 
‘And if any of us should be weak and should for- 
get his pledge, the penalty shall be that that un- 
happy one shall never return to his home here, 
but shall henceforth be an outcast and a wanderer 
on the face of the earth.’’ 

It was on this condition that the Easter players 
of Bouloire agreed to come to New York. 

Before the altar of the bare, white-walled 
Gothic church, just as the first light of a new day 
was flowing in a colored stream through the rose 
windows, the chief actors of the Haster play, their 
faces set in serious purpose, laid their work- 
hardened hands on the great, ancient Bible and 
swore that they would be true to the Easter-play 
traditions while in America, that no one of them 
would appear as an actor, and that if any of them 
did, that man would be forever a pariah. 


2 


In New York’s most spacious exhibition hall, 
in a booth made to look like his own tiny plaster 
cottage in Bouloire, sat Arnoul Greban at his 


potter’s wheel. His smock was worn and clay- 
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stained, but he wore it with an air of distinction. 
His blazing beard and hair had been carefully 
dressed; one suspected the use of scent. He was 
tired, for all day he had sat there making bowls 
while a curious crowd watched. Now and then 
they they said to one another, ‘‘He should be able 
to act his part well.’’ That was when they looked 
at his face. 

The visitors had nearly all gone home now, for 
it was closing time. One man remained in the 
booth of Arnoul Greban, and his sharp, black eyes 
were not on the potter’s busy fingers. It was the 
face of Arnoul Greban he watched, an articulate 
face, lean, white, intense, breaking abruptly into 
a fire of beard. This man who lingered was short, 
fat, with very good clothes, and in his tie a dia- 
mond pin glittered. When no one was near, he 
came quite close to Arnoul Greban and spoke in 
a low voice, in halting French: 

‘‘May I have the honor of addressing certain 
words to Monsieur Greban?’’ he asked. 

‘‘But certainly,’’ replied Arnoul Greban. 

“Tt is growing late,’’ the man said. ‘‘One can- 
not talk at one’s ease here. Will you not come with 
me to my apartment? It is near by, in Park Ave- 
nue.’’ 

‘‘But I always go directly to the hotel with the 
others,’’ demurred Arnoul Greban. 

“‘Monsieur is timid?’’ suggested the stranger, 
showing white teeth in a slight smile. 

‘‘But no,’’ said Greban, and laughed. He timid? 


“Tt ig a matter most important,’’ said the 
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stranger, urgently. ‘‘Come; it will take but half 
an hour to tell you.’’ 

‘‘But the nature of your business, Monsieur?’’ 

“‘T cannot tell you here,’’ said the stranger, 
hastily. ‘‘See, they are beginning to turn out the 
lights. Will you come?”’ 

“But I do not know Monsieur,’’ objected 
Arnoul Greban, hanging up his smock and putting 
on his best black coat. He noted ruefully that it 
was shiny and turning green. 

Somewhat hesitantly the stranger produced a 
card from a gold-rimmed ecard-case and held it out 
toward Arnoul Greban, but did not. give it to him. 
Arnoul Greban knit his brows and made out the 
man’s name: 

“*S. IRONSTONE.”’ 


In one corner in small type appeared the words, 


‘‘The Ironstone Enterprises, Inc, 
Broadway and 42d St.”’ 


Arnoul Greban was trying to read this when the 
man, with a magician’s dexterity, returned the 
card to the case, and the case to his pocket. 

‘‘T am interested in your work, Monsieur Gre- 
ban,’’ he said, ‘‘very interested. ”’ 

‘‘My work?’’ said Arnoul Greban, pleased. He 
looked at his array of bowls. They were ordinary 
bowls; one could have duplicated them in a dozen 
New York stores. 

““Yes, yes,’’ said Mr. Ironstone. ‘‘That’s what 


I want to talk to you about.’’ 
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Arnoul Greban considered. After all, this was 
a matter of business. 

‘“‘T could come for a little time,’”’ he said, ‘‘but 
I must tell the others.”’ 

Far down the hall, now dim, he could see the 
other Easter players gathering at the front door, 
waiting for him. He felt Mr. Ironstone’s hand on 
his arm. 

‘*Tt is not necessary to tell the others,’’ said Mr. 
Ironstone. ‘‘T will detain you but a few moments. 
Surely Monsieur is not so young he needs still a 
nurse?’’ 

‘““But—’’ began Arnoul Greban. 

‘‘This way,’’ said Mr. Ironstone, steering the 
other. ‘‘The side door. My car is waiting there. 
Just a few moments of conversation, Monsieur 
Greban; just a few moments of conversation, 
chat’s all.’’ 

There were fresh roses in Mr. Ironstone’s deep- 
cushioned limousine. It shd smoothly along Park 
Avenue between the bright-lit castles that were 
hotels and apartment-houses. Arnoul Greban was 
silent for some blocks, silent and a little overawed. 
He had been two weeks in New York. At first it 
had bewildered him; then its magnificence had be- 
gun to fascinate him. Presently he said: 

‘‘VYour city is a city of marvels, Monsieur Iron- 
stone. It is a city most beautiful.’’ 

Mr. Ironstone, studying the face of his com- 
panion, smiled. 

‘“‘Money made it so,’’ he said. ‘‘Money is 


beauty. Or, perhaps I should say, money is the raw 
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material of which beauty is made. One can do any- 
thing if one has money, Monsveur.’’ 

Arnoul Greban reflectively stroked his beard. 
Suddenly he said: 

‘“‘This is a very fine automobile, Monsieur.’’ 

‘Tt is the best car in the world,’’ said Mr. Iron- 
stone. 

Arnoul Greban’s eyes were like a child’s at a 
Christmas tree. ‘‘Such a car must cost a very 
great deal.”’ 

‘“Twenty-four thousand dollars,’’ Mr. Ironstone 
told him. ‘‘That’s nearly half a million frances to- 
day. 

Arnoul Greban sighed. He was watching the 
stately panorama of Park Avenue. 

“Tell me,’’ said Mr. Ironstone, ‘‘do you make 
much money by your work?”’ 

Arnoul Greban shook his head. 

““Tn the old days,’’ he said, ‘‘when many visitors 
came to Bouloire and I worked very hard at my 
wheel, I sometimes made fifteen frances in a day.”’ 

“‘Oh, I meant by your acting,’’ said Mr. Iron- 
stone. 

‘‘Hor that,’? said Arnoul Greban, ‘‘I receive 
nothing.”’ 

‘““Nothing?’’ 

‘‘Yes. The money goes to the village.’’ 

Mr. Ironstone pursed his lips and whistled 
sadly. 

They had reached the vast granite building 
where Mr. Ironstone had his apartment. Arnoul 


Greban had never been in so luxurious a place as 
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that apartment. He had never trod on such thick 
carpets; he had never sat in such soft chairs; he 
had never drunk such delicious wine as the wine 
a Japanese servant brought him in a thin crystal 
glass. Greban stole secret, reproachful glances at 
his frayed trousers. Mr. Ironstone’s eyes were 
watching Arnoul Greban’s eyes. 

‘*You like my little place?’’ asked Mr. Iron- 
stone. 

“It is a place most charming,’’ answered 
Arnoul Greban. ‘‘T thought only kings lived in 
such places.’’ 

‘“We are all kings, in New York,’’ said Mr. 
Tronstone—‘‘kings or wise men. Money grows 
here, you know. One need only learn how to pick 
ats?? 

‘Monsieur, then has learned how?”’ 

Mr. Ironstone chuckled. 

‘‘You are intelligent, Monsieur Greban,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Almost too intelligent to be a good actor, 
and yet you are a good actor.’’ 

OS pay 

‘‘Yes, you are a splendid actor. With training 
you could be a great one.’’ Arnoul Greban played 
with his wine-glass. 

‘‘Monsieur is too kind,’’ he murmured. ‘‘ And 
how does Monsieur know?”’ 

“‘T saw you act Judas in the last Easter play in 
Bouloire,’’ replied Mr. Ironstone. ‘‘That is why I 
wanted to talk to you to-night. You have a great 
gift, Monsieur Greban.’’ 


Arnoul Greban bowed. 
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‘‘Tt is a pity,’’ went on Mr. Ironstone, ‘‘not to 
let more of the world enjoy that gift.’’ 

‘“‘The world’can come to Bouloire five years 
from now,’’ said Arnoul Greban. 

“Tt can’t,’’? returned Mr. Ironstone. ‘‘That’s too 
bad, but it’s so. Ah, well, I suppose there’s no 
help for it. America, with all its love of beauty, 
with all its wealth, seems fated never to see the 
great Arnoul Greban play Judas as he alone can 
play him.’’ 

‘Monsieur is more than flattering,’’ said Ar- 
noul Greban. ‘‘His praise warms me even more 
than this excellent wine. But, alas! what he says 
is true. I can only act in Bouloire, and that but 
once in seven years.’’ ‘‘A pity,’’ remarked Mr. 
Ironstone. ‘‘A great pity. You must like to act, 
Monsieur Greban; you act so well.’’ 

‘‘Ah, Monsieur, acting is with me a passion, but 
one should not have passions, I suppose, or, if he 
has them, one should curb them.”’ 

‘¢Some passions,’’ observed Mr. Ironstone, ‘‘are 
good ones. The world is poorer, Monsieur, because 
you can indulge your passion for acting only 
three or four times in your lifetime, and then in 
an out-of-the-way place.’’ 

Arnoul Greban was gazing at some graceful Vi- 
ennese vases on the mantel. 

‘“These are lovely vases,’’ he said. ‘‘One must 
be happy who can afford to surround himself with 
beautiful things in so comfortable a place.”’ 

‘‘Wive years ago,’’ said Mr. Ironstone, ‘‘I had 


nothing. America has given all this to me. Amer- 
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ica will give as much, and more, to any man 
who will give America something she wants.’’ 

‘““But not all men have a something,’’ said 
Arnoul Greban. 

‘‘You have,’’? said Mr. Ironstone, warmly. 
‘*Your art as an actor.”’ 

Arnoul Greban gazed at the Viennese vases. 

“But that, of course, I could not sell,’’ he said. 

‘Of course not,’’ agreed Mr. Ironstone. 
‘‘There’s that oath, for one thing.’’ 

‘“‘“How do you know about that oath?’’ de- 
manded Arnoul Greban. ‘‘Have you talked with 
Jean Bodel or any of the others?’’ 

‘““Won’t you have another glass of wine?’’ said 
Mr. Ironstone. He poured another glass for Ar- 
noul Greban from an engraved carafe. 

‘‘Between us,’’ said Mr. Ironstone, ‘‘the others 
do not interest me. They are not like you. They 
are not intelligent men. They have the minds of 
children. They could never understand the sort of 
world we live in. But you, Monsieur Greban, you 
are a man, and though you have not come much in 
contact with the world, still you are a man of the 
world. Your good health and prosperity, Mon- 
Sieur.” 

Arnoul Greban sipped his wine, and his eyes 
followed the outlines of the handsome tapestried 
sofa on which his host sat. Without looking at 
Mr. Ironstone, he said: 

‘‘And actors in America, they are well paid, I 
suppose?”’ 


‘‘Very well, indeed,’’ Mr. Ironstone answered. 
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‘‘T should know, too. You see, Monsieur Greban, I 
am connected with the stage in a business way. In 
fact, I own a number of theaters. Now, to give 
your question a concrete answer, let me take your 
own case. Let us suppose you were interested in 
acting in America. I know, of course, you are not. 
But, if I thought you were, I’d come to you and 
say: ‘Monsieur Greban, you are a great artist, and 
America wants to see you play Judas. If you will 
act the betrayal scene from the Easter play in the 
American theaters for only twenty minutes, twice 
a day, I will agree to pay you fifteen hundred dol- 
lars a week.’ Let’s see—that’s about twenty-nine 
thousand francs a week, or nearly five thousand 
francs a day.”’ 

‘‘Wive thousand franes a day,’’ repeated Ar- 
noul Greban. 

‘‘And, if that interested you,’’ went on Mr. 
Ironstone, swiftly, ‘‘I’d give you a five-year con- 
tract. Yes, a five-year contract, calling for’’—he 
scratched figures on the back of an envelop— 
‘‘more than seven hundred and fifty thousand 
francs a year.”’ 

He held out the envelop so that Arnoul Greban 
could see the figures. 

‘*But, of course,’’ said Mr. Ironstone, with a 
sigh, ‘‘you wouldn’t be interested.’’ He left the 
envelop in Arnoul Greban’s hand. Arnoul finished 
his wine and put the envelop into the pocket of his 
ancient coat. 

‘‘T said I would detain you only half an hour,’’ 


said Mr. Ironstone, briskly. ‘‘I am a man of my 
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word. Ask anybody in the theatrical world. Well, 
good night, Monsieur Greban. Thank you for com- 
ing. I hope I’ll see you again soon. Here’s my tele- 
phone number. Drop in any evening for a glass of 
wine and a chat. My motor-car is waiting down- 
stairs to take you to your hotel. Good night, Mon- 
steur Greban.’’ 

The motor-car was waiting. As he sank into the 
lavender softness of its upholstery, Arnoul Gre- 
ban stroked the yielding fabric with his calloused 
hand. It was certainly a very fine automobile. 

When the Easter players sailed for home, Ar- 
noul Greban did not sail with them. One would not 
have known from anything they said that his ab- 
sence had been noticed. They did not speak of him 
at all. 
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It was the second week in May in the year of the 
Kaster play. Five years had passed since the 
Haster players had gone to America and come 
back, and the money they had made by their sales 
in New York had dwindled away. 

It was Bouloire’s year, and yet their hearts 
were heavy. Although the weather was kind and 
the mild spring air was filled with the scent of 
grape blossoms, few visitors were coming to see 
the Easter play. The black shadow of failure hung 
over the village. They did not like to think that it 
was because the play was poor that no one came 
to see it. True, the critics who witnessed the 
Easter play the first day wrote in their papers 


that the play was flat and spiritless. Monte Carlo 
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and Paris were neither flat nor spiritless; to them 
the tourists were flocking, but not to Bouloire. 
They were less pious than their fathers, these visi- 
tors; they sought entertainment, thrills. Jean Bo- 
del groaned as he saw row after row of empty 
benches in the outdoor theater. He knew that if the 
play failed financially, as seemed inevitable, now, 
it would mean want in the village, for Bouloire 
had gone heavily in debt to buy new costumes and 
seenery and to prepare for the play. And if it 
failed artistically, he knew it would break Bou- 
loire’s heart. Yet that seemed inevitable, too. 

The critics had said that the actors played their 
parts stiffly and without feeling. They said that 
Jean Bodel seemed at times only a querulous old 
man. As for Criquet, who now played Judas, he 
did his best, no doubt, but his best was pitiful. He 
did not seem to understand his part, they said; he 
floundered; he was wooden. 

‘“Criquet,’’ wrote one Paris critic, ‘‘tries des- 
perately to play Judas, but he convinces no one 
with his remorse. At best, he seems mildly sorry 
for what he has done. He betrays his Master as 
casually as if it were a commonplace matter, like 
taking a glass of wine. When he returns the thirty 
pieces of silver to the high priests, he appears to 
do so reluctantly, and his remorse is often little 
more than whimpering or polite regret. And yet 
one feels that the man, if stirred, could give a per- 
formance of the role comparable with Arnoul Gre- 
ban’s or some of the other great Judases of the 


past.’’ 
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No one was more acutely miserable about his 
failure than Criquet himself. He had been pressed 
into service as Judas because he had the only red 
beard in the village. He was fattish, good-natured, 
lazy, fond of cognac. He realized that the success 
of the Easter play depended on him, and he said, 
again and again: ‘‘T do my best, but I do not know 
how. I was away in the army when the last Easter 
play was given. I never saw the part played. I do 
my best.”’ 

On the second day of the third week there was a 
faint show of hope in Bouloire. At least one person 
from the outside world had arrived to see the 
Kaster play. The stranger was, evidently, a man 
of wealth. His sleek top-hat bespoke affluence; his 
well cut clothes on his well fed body sang of suc- 
cess; the diamond pin in his silk tie glittered tes- 
timony to his prosperity. His plump, clean-shaven 
cheeks were bill-boards that advertised that he 
had lived well. Furthermore, he came into the vil- 
lage not on the rheumatic train from Avignon, but 
in an impressively powerful motor-car of regal 
proportions and imperial appointments. This 
equipage dazzled the youth of Bouloire, who clus- 
tered about it as it stood in front of the Hotel 
Daudet, the modest village inn; with inquisitive 
eyes they spelled out its name on the hubs. 

The rich man bought himself a whole box at the 
Easter play, and sat there, watching the play, in- 
tently. When Criquet bungled through the be- 
trayal scene, the stranger’s face, which was red, 


became purple. He squirmed in his seat as if in 
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pain. He seemed on the point of leaving the the- 
ater; he picked up his hat, gloves, stick. Then he 
appeared to change his mind, for he slumped down 
into his box again and chewed his thick lips. 


4 


When all the village was asleep that night, a 
rather stout man in silk-stockinged feet, stole 
down the stairs of the Hotel Daudet, and, dis- 
playing a surprising knowledge of the intricate 
back alleys of the town, made his stealthy way toa 
small cottage in the outskirts where Criquet 
tossed in uneasy sleep. The stout man carried in 
one hand a small leather satchel such as _ bill- 
collectors carry. On reaching the home of Criquet, 
the stout man pushed the door open and went in. 
A light was lit, and the blinds were closed. There 
was a rumble of voices in the little house. When 
the stout man came out at dawn, and hurriedly 
made his way back to the hotel, he was not im- 
peded by the satchel. 

Jean Bodel called Criquet to him that morning. 
There was excitement in the eyes and voice of 
Jean Bodel. Criquet did not seem at all well. 
He seemed to tremble as Jean Bodel addressed 
him. 

‘‘T did not sleep,’’ Criquet explained. 

‘‘Jaeques Criquet,’’? said Jean Bodel, ‘‘I beg 
you to do your best this day of all days.’’ 

‘‘T always do my best,’’ mumbled Criquet. 

‘“Then to-day, in heaven’s name, do better than 


your best.’’ 
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‘*To-day? What is to-day?’’ 

“*Hiverything depends on to-day,’’ said Jean Bo- 
del. ‘‘To-day, by moving heaven and earth, I have 
had come here writers from the great papers of 
Paris and London. I begged them to come, saying: 
‘Judge again our Haster play. We have improved 
it since the first day.’ They have come. They will 
see our play. If they can truly write that it is 
good, Europe will come to see it. If we act poorly, 
we are lost. Act as you never dreamed you could 
act to-day. [ implore you, Jacques Criquet.’’ 

Criquet avoided the other’s eyes. 

‘*T’ll do my best,’’ he said. 

‘“T wish,’’ cried Jean Bodel, ‘‘that you had com- 
mitted a crime. I wish you had a sense of guilt. If 
only you had done something more wicked than 
taking a glass too much of cognac! Are you well, 
Jacques Criquet? You seem pale.’’ 

“‘T’m all right,’? muttered Criquet. 

‘‘Listen!’’ exclaimed Jean Bodel. ‘‘The noon 
bells are striking. In an hour the Easter play 
starts. It may be the last Easter play Bouloire will 
ever see. That rests with you. Put your soul into 
your acting. Oh, Jacques Criquet, if only you 
would kill some one between now and then so you 
would really feel remorse!’’ 

Henri Roqueplan of ‘‘Le Matin” of Paris, and 
T, D. A. Hollingshead of the London ‘‘Times”’ sat 
together in a box at the Haster play. 

‘‘T hear it’s pretty terrible,’’? whispered Hol- 
lineshead. 

‘‘T fear so,’’ replied Roqueplan. ‘‘Judas is a 
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dummy. A good Judas can make the play, and a 
poor one—mon Dieu!”’ 

The Easter play moved slowly at first. The little 
party of visiting journalists looked at one an- 
other resignedly and stifled yawns. Jean Bodel 
and the others were doing the best acting they had 
ever done, but the play lacked pulse, momentum. 
Then Judas made his first appearance and spoke 
his first few lines. The critics ceased looking at 
one another; they began to watch Judas. 

‘‘By Jove!’’ whispered Hollingshead, ‘‘that 
chap has old Greban’s voice.’’ 

‘““TImpossible,’’ whispered back Roqueplan. 
‘‘Greban is in the States. He’s an outcast, you 
know.’’ 

‘‘But, look here, that fellow can act.’’ 

‘““What a face!’?’ murmured the Paris critic. 
“Judas to the life!”’ 

They began to realize, all of them, that not in 
the Odéon, not in the Comédie Franeaise, or in 
any playhouse in London or New York, had they 
ever seen more finished and eloquent acting than 
they were watching on that rude outdoor stage in 
an out-of-the-way French village. Judas held 
them. With every gesture, every look, every in- 
tonation of his voice he riveted their attention, 
and made them live his story with him. 

‘What an incredible fellow!’ exclaimed Roque- 
plan between scenes. ‘‘He is inspired; he must 
be. He is an amateur, a peasant, and yet he has at 
his finger-tips every trick of acting Coquelin or 


Guitry ever had. Such perfection! One would think 
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he had played that réle every day for the last five 
years!’’ 

‘‘He has more than skill,’’ said Hollingshead. 
“‘He has sincerity. He is not playing that part, 
Roqueplan. He is living it.’’ 

‘*T saw tears in your eyes, Hollingshead,”’ said 
Roqueplan. 

‘‘T have a cold,’’ growled the English critic. 
“‘And so, it seems, have you.”’ 

The final scene of the Kaster play began. 

‘“Then Judas, which had betrayed him, when he 
saw that he was condemned, repented himself, and 
brought again the thirty pieces of silver to the 
chief priests and elders, 

“‘Saying, I have sinned in that I have betrayed 
the innocent blood. And they said, What is that to 
us? See thou to that. 

“‘And he east down the pieces of silver in the 
temple, and departed, and went and hanged him- 
self.’’ 

They were not easily moved, these writers for 
the newspapers. A certain attitude of being blasé 
was ever part of their stock in trade; but they for- 
got to be anything but themselves in that last 
scene when Judas came in with slow and tortured 
steps to bring back the thirty pieces of silver. Per- 
haps, for the first time in the lives of any of them, 
they did not remember that they were in a theater. 
When Judas, with bent head and anguished voice 
drew near and addressed the chief priests and the 
elders, when he pleaded with them to take back the. 
handful of money that was the price of his soul, 
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they knew that it was not acting. It was living. By 
a magic, they were, all of them, living in another 
and a distant land, two thousand years away, and 
the high priests were real high priests, and Judas 
the real Judas. 

They heard the chief priest cry in his great, dis- 
dainful bass: 

‘What is that to us? See thou to that.’’ 

Judas turned away, and they saw the face of 
Judas. They knew that they were seeing a face in 
hell. They heard his words, dazed, broken, uncer- 
tain, at first, then mounting to a rush of bitterest 
remorse. They saw him, with one last long word- 
less ery, rush off. They hardly heard the apostle 
pronounce the last words of the play: 

“The soul of him that betrayed his trust shall 
never again know peace. Let his habitation be des- 
olate; and let no man dwell therein.”’ 

The men from the newspapers sat still in their 
seats, looking at one another. Each one did not 
want the others to see how much he had been 
moved. Then Roqueplan broke the silence. 

‘‘What Iam going to write will make all Europe 
come to the Easter play,’’ he cried. 

They all nodded absently. They were already 
sketching out in their own minds what they would 
say of the art of Judas. 


5 
Evening was coming down gently on Bouloire. 
A high-powered motor-car stopped outside the 
cottage of Criquet. Criquet jumped up to meet 
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the stout, top-hatted man who entered the house. 

‘*T see it now,’’ cried Criquet. ‘‘I see the part; I 
hid and watched how you did it. And I can play it 
now; I know remorse. For God’s sake, Arnoul, I 
beg you take this back.’’ 

Criquet thrust out a small satchel. 

The stout man shook his head. 

‘*No,’’ he said; ‘‘you must keep it. You must 
keep your remorse.”’ 

He turned quickly and leaped into the car. It 
started away like a startled tiger. 

At the other end of the village the prosperous 
man said a word, and the ear stopped in front of 
a cottage, small and plain, like the others in the 
village, but, unlike the others, empty, with un- 
mended roof and broken window-panes. The chil- 
dren who had been born in that house and had 
lived there till they had gone to homes of their 
own, never visited it now; that was clear. 

The man in the big car sat looking at the little 
house a long time. The chauffeur heard the man’s 
voice, saying aloud: 

‘“TLet his habitation be desolate, and let no man 
dwell therein.’’ 

‘‘Bee pardon, what did you say, sir?’’ asked 
the chauffeur. 

‘‘Nothing,’’ growled the man. ‘‘Drive on.”’ 

‘“Where to, sir?”’ 

‘Monte Carlo, Paris, the devil. What does it 
matter?”’ 
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DAWN * 
Montanye Perry 


““Puriip! Awake now, my boy, I have news for 
thee.’’ 

Sleepily the boy turned, stretched his slim 
figure to full length on the narrow mat that was 
his bed, opened his dark eyes and lay for a mo- 
ment smiling up at his mother. She was moving 
with quiet briskness about the small room, neatly 
rolling the mat on which she had slept, bending 
to stir the porridge which bubbled over a fire of 
charcoal, placing wooden bowls, goblets and a jar 
of milk on the low bench close to the open door. 

““Tt must be good news, my mother. Hast found 
a bag of gold with which to pay the tax?’’ he asked 
mischievously. 

‘“A way has been opened to earn a sufficient 
sum,’’ she answered. ‘‘Last evening, after you 
slept, came a servant from the great house of 
Abidan. He, with his family, will start this morn- 
ing for Jerusalem. He can not take his mother, 
who is old and of little strength, and he would 
have me stay in his house and eare for her until 
his return.”’ 


* Reprinted by permission of the author and of “Delineator.” 
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‘*Tt will be pleasant therein the big house with 
the green gardens and fountains inside. I am glad 
for thee,’’ said the boy quickly, ‘‘and I can care 
for little Rhoda. Thou knowest I will let no harm 
come near her.’’ 

The woman’s eyes filled with quick tears. ‘‘I 
know thou art always thoughtful and kind to our 
poor little blind one,’’ she said. ‘‘But it is a long 
time to leave two children alone. Still thou know- 
est how to bathe and dress thy sister, and how to 
cook the porridge and the eggs and to cut the 
bread and fruits. Should there be any need, our 
neighbor Anna will advise thee. Bring water from 
the spring to-day that there may be no need to go 
from our gate after the sunset brings the Sab- 
bath.’’ 

‘TJ will be faithful, my mother,’’ the boy prom- 
ised. 

He had risen now, rolled his sleeping-mat, 
placed it on the shelf beside his mother’s and 
donned a long blouse of linen, the color of his 
bare tanned legs. A scarlet belt caught the blouse 
at the waist. His cheeks were flushed with the 
adventure of this new trust. 

At a bench by the open door they ate, seated 
on cushions placed on the rush-strewn floor. The 
tiny cottage stood near the city of Jericho, facing 
eastward, and they could see now the blue and 
gold of the morning sky, and the Jordan, a silver 
splinter through the green forests. 

‘“‘Next year thy uncle will take thee up to the 


Holy City to the feast,’’ the mother said. 
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Quick color sprang again to the boy’s cheeks. 
His eyes darkened, as if even now he looked on 
splendid walls, and snowy terraces and roofs of 
gleaming gold. His lips shaped themselves to the 
words of one of the pilgrim songs, and as he rose 
with his mother to clear away their simple meal 


he sang: 


‘Our feet shall stand within thy gates, O Jerusalem! 
For there are set thrones of judgment, 
The thrones of the House of David!”’ 


A little sleepy ery from a corner sent him has- 
tening toward a child who sat up now in her white 
robe, a tangle of soft dark curls framing her rosy 
face, two dimpled arms stretched out toward her 
brother. 

‘So, my beauty! Awake at last!’’ he mur- 
mured, bending to lift her from the mat. ‘‘Such a 
sleepy little sister! And now she shall be dressed 
and sit in the doorway beside her big brother and 
have a fine dish of porridge. And to-day mother 
goes away, and we keep the house alone. Such fun 
we shall have!’’ 

She laughed and clasped her round arms closely 
about his neck, while he carried her over to a low 
seat and proceeded deftly to dress her. The 
mother, watching them, smiled, though her eyes 
were heavy with the pain which had never quite 
died since she knew that her little daughter was 
blind from her birth. 

But the child herself was happy. In her little 


blue tunic with its many-colored sash, her hair 
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all smooth and shining, she ran lightly across the 
floor for a good-by kiss, and stood beside Philip, 
waving her hands as gaily as if she could see her 
mother turning at the crook of the road for a 
backward look at them. 

‘Now thou shalt have breakfast. Next we shall 
feed the pigeons, and later thou shalt stay with 
our neighbor while I go to the spring,’’ Philip 
told her, and she nodded contentedly. A silent 
child was little Rhoda, sweetly docile, speaking 
mostly by smiles and nods and little winsome 
gestures. When, after their midday meal, he left 
her with the kindly Anna, he knew she would give 
no trouble. 

The boy walked swiftly, down a path that 
skirted the city, through a thickly-built suburb, 
along a wider path toward Elisha’s spring, sweet- 
ened so long ago by the ancient prophet, and still 
the only source of pure water for the city. 

As he neared the spring, the sight and sound 
of unwonted crowds came to him. He hastened 
his steps until he came up to a group of women, 
waiting to fill their water-jugs. 

‘He is a Nazarene, but some call him the Mes- 
siah,’? a woman said as Philip came up. ‘‘He doth 
marvelous deeds. I have a kinsman who hath a 
friend in Galilee who hath followed him for 
months. This friend declares that the Nazarene 
hath healed lepers and—”’ 

‘© Tig so with all of them,’’ interrupted an- 
other impatiently. ‘‘They all have friends or 


kinsmen who beheld great wonders. But where is 
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the man or the woman who hath actually seen one 
of these things? It is all hearsay—tales carried 
on the wings of foolishness.’’ 

‘‘Well, he is here now,’’ said the first speaker. 
‘‘Maybe we shall see some great deed ere he 
leaves us.”’ 

‘Who is this ye speak of?’’ Philip asked, edg- 
ing closer to the women. ‘‘Some new healer?’’ 

‘Hast not heard of the Nazarene?”’ 

‘‘T have heard rumors. But he worketh in dis- 
tant places.”’ 

‘*No, he is here, in Jericho. Yesterday, toward 
the evening, he came into the city. Last night he 
stayed in the house of Zaccheus, the publican. 
Strange company for a Messiah! ’Tis said he will 
go on to Jerusalem to-day, there to await the 
Feast. But be not excited.’’ 

In the boy’s eyes she had read the flash of long- 
ing. ‘‘Let not thyself be deceived by false hopes, 
child,’’ she added gently. ‘‘This man is but a 
poor peasant, with a band of rough-looking fol- 
lowers.’’ 

‘‘Nevertheless,’’ declared a__ bold-looking 
woman who stood near, ‘‘my uncle, who lives in 
Jerusalem, saw at the Feast of the Tabernacles 
a beggar healed as he sat by the Temple gate cry- 
ing for alms. A beggar who had been born blind! 
For years had my uncle known this blind beg- 
gar, and now he sees!’’ 

‘Oh!’ cried the lad, his dark eyes flaming 
with excitement now, ‘‘where will he pass? Tell 
me quickly!”’ 
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‘“Where all the pilgrims pass. Along the cara- 
van road. It is the one road to Jerusalem, and 
to-day it is crowded with those who would reach 
the Holy City before the Sabbath day sets in. 
But thou shouldst not—’’ 

But the boy waited for nothing more. 

It was less than half an hour later that Philip, 
his little sister in his arms, came out on the high- 
way where a great crowd was banked solidly. A 
roar of voices reached him, and he broke into a 
run, stumbling a httle under the child’s weight. 

‘“f{s he passing?’’ he half sobbed. ‘‘ Are we too 
late?’’ 

As if in answer, the solid mass broke, swayed, 
dissolved into fragments, and became little groups 
of men, women and children going off toward 
their homes, laughing and calling to one another 
in careless enjoyment. Philip caught at the robe 
of one who came near. 

‘“The Nazarene! Hath he passed?’’ 

‘““Passed? Yes. But a moment ago. Not much 
of a sight—’’ 

A mighty roar drowned his words. It came 
from farther down the road. Women’s voices 
raised in hysterical outery. Men’s deeper voices, 
no less excited. Philip ran forward, hope giving 
him new strength, darting through the tiniest 
openings of the crowd which had closed in again, 
until he came to a man, his face uplifted to 
heaven, tears streaming from his eyes as he cried 
over and over: 


“‘T gee! I see! I see!’’ 
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‘¢°Tis Bartimeus! The blind beggar! Is he 
healed?’’ Philip demanded, catching at the arm 
of a man beside him. 

‘‘He says he sees. There, ’tis proven! Can a 
blind man see thus?”’ 

For as they looked the man had whirled, made 
his way through the crowd, which opened at his 
gesture, and was off, lost amid the caravans 
which were passing swiftly down the road, his 
voice coming back: 

‘‘T see! I see! Master, I follow!’’ 

‘‘Hath the Nazarene gone? Oh, am I too late?”’ 
Philip cried out, such longing in his voice that 
many turned to look at him. 

‘‘He is far down the road by this time, poor 
lad,’’? a woman spoke kindly. ‘‘He passed swiftly, 
stopping but an instant at the blind man’s cry. 
And thy little sister is blind? Ah, the pity! If 
thou couldst over-take him— Hast no one to 
take thee up to Jerusalem?’’ 

‘‘My uncle, if he hath not gone,’’ Philip fal- 
tered. His eyes scanned the passing groups pite- 
ously. Pious Jews, going devoutly to their Feast. 
Romans, Greeks, even Ethiopians, going for trade 
or for curiosity. 

Suddenly he darted forward, under the nose 
of a passing camel, evaded the advance of a 
smartly cantering group, caught at the bridle- 
rein of a donkey whereon sat a tall, severe- 
looking man who stared with a frown at this un- 
precedented boldness. 


‘‘Uncle!’’ sobbed Philip. ‘‘Wilt thou take us 
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up to the city? That Rhoda may be healed by the 
Nazarene? Thou wilt take us?’’ 

‘‘What foolishness is this?’’ stormed the man. 
‘“Why art thou here on the road with thy sister, 
like a little beggar? Screaming at thy elders! I 
am ashamed of thee!’’ 

‘*But the Nazarene hath passed. He healed Bar- 
timeus.’’ 

‘Thou speakest of things which thou knowest 
nothing about,’’ thundered Philip’s uncle. ‘‘The 
Nazarene is an impostor.’’ 

“‘But he hath healed the blind,’’ persisted 
Philip. ‘‘Here, but a few minutes ago.’’ 

‘‘Hinough of this. He hath healed beggars, be- 
cause they were never blind. Now be done with 
this unseemly behavior.’’ 

Never had the boy received rebuke so sharp. 
Slowly, with misty eyes, he turned and made his 
way back, his heart torn with despair and hot 
rebellion. 

All night and all day the boy stayed quietly 
at home, neglecting no observance of the holy 
day. All night and all day he pondered. And when 
the last banner of the Sabbath sunset had been 
furled in the west, when, with little Rhoda’s head 
devoutly bowed beside his own, he had said the 
prayer of the closing day, he began, quietly and 
steadily to make preparation for a journey. 

‘“‘The leathern bottles of milk for thee, my 
beauty,’’ he said, hanging them with a thong 
about his neck. ‘‘The cakes of wheaten bread for 


us both. Ripe figs and dates. Ah, it is not wrong! 
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Did not my father bid me, as he was about to 
die, ‘Be a strong man, and do all things for thy 
mother and sister’?’’ 

Twilight was graying the pastures, purpling 
the mountains and filling the valleys with mists 
of pale lavender as the pair stepped out on the 
old caravan road. The boy had chosen this hour 
wisely. Few from Jericho would make their start 
to-night, and pilgrim bands would remain en- 
camped until the morning. Once away from the 
city there was little likelihood of his being recog- 
nized or halted. He knew the journey was counted 
as four hours by camel, six by the slower-footed 
donkeys. Surely then, by going very carefully, 
by treasuring his strength, he might reach the 
beautiful city. 

They were less than a mile out on the highway 
when night shut down, blotting out everything 
but the yellow thread of dusty road. Little Rhoda 
began to whimper with weariness and he sat 
with her curly head nestled on his shoulder until 
she sank into a sound sleep. Then he trudged 
on, bravely fighting his own fatigue, now resting, 
now marching, now drawing aside in the shelter of 
bushes as an occasional group of travelers passed, 
now on once more. 

He knew that he must be drawing near to the 
thief-infested road of which he had often heard 
—a desolate stretch, flanked by bare limestone 
hills whose caves were the hiding-places of cruel 
bands that crept out to prey upon travelers. He 


must find a sheltered place to hide until morn- 
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ing. He moved forward silently, straining his eyes 
for some friendly clump of bushes, when sud- 
denly, a little way back from the road, a wild 
plum tree in full blossom stood white against 
the blackness. He made his way to it and found, 
as he had hoped, a tangle of low shoots at its 
base. There he made a place for little Rhoda and 
tucked his cloak warmly around her. Even in 
this land of summer the night winds were cool. 
Then, cross-legged, he sat and watched the sky, 
where the clouds were scattering and stars begin- 
ning to prick through. When his eyes drooped, 
he rose and began to pace up and down. 

‘“‘T must not sleep. Not until I know no one 
is near—’’ 

Suddenly the boy started, and crept swiftly 
to shelter beside the sleeping child. His ear had 
caught voices and, as he peered, down the high- 
way came a cavalcade of loud-voiced men, each 
on a loping camel, flaring torches lhghting up 
here a turbaned head, there a bale of bright silk, 
yonder a shining spear or a glistening helmet. 

“‘T say ’tis time to camp,’’ one declared lustily. 
‘“When the morn breaks, three hours will take us 
into the city. In the meantime, a camp fire and 
food and sleep.”’ 

‘“‘Mraders,’’ Philip whispered to himself, ‘‘go- 
ing down to sell their wares to the crowds at the 
Feast.’’ He felt no fear of them, and their near- 
ness brought a heartening sense of companion- 
ship. 

Philip, too, slept now, unable longer to fight 
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off an overpowering fatigue and drowsiness. But 
the winds grew colder as the night advanced; his 
blouse was thin.and the ground hard and chill. 
He awoke and sat up shivering. 

The skies had cleared, and a million stars threw 
their white light down over the hills, the ribbon 
of dusty yellow road, the camp where the torches 
had burned out, where traders and beasts lay 
sleeping. 

And as Philip looked, out of a pass came filing 
small dark ponies, with riders lying low against 
their necks, moving down toward the road with 
swift, sinister purpose. 

‘“Robbers!’’ the boy gasped. 

There was no time for thought. Quick as a flash 
he sped down the hillside, and stood among the 
sleepers. 

‘‘Awake! Be quick!’’ he cried. ‘‘Robbers!’’ 

Startled, the traders sprang to their feet, seiz- 
ing spears, lances, arrows with cries of defiance. 
And the dark ponies, so nearly upon them, whirled 
and were off, swift as the winds, to the cover of 
their caves. 

‘‘By all the gods, a close call!’’ roared the 
leader. ‘‘And how comes it that a slip of a lad 
is abroad at night, watching while careless slug- 
gards sleep? Speak up, boy. Who art thou?’’ 

‘‘My name is Philip,’’ said the boy, ‘‘ Jericho 
is my home. I am on my way to Jerusalem.’’ 

““Alone?’’ 


‘‘Nay,’’ hesitating for an instant, then going 
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on. ‘‘With my sister, who is but a babe—a 
blind babe. I take her to the Holy City, to be 
healed by the Nazarene.’’ 

A shout of derision greeted this speech. 

“The Nazarene! Thou hast faith in him, then. 
But where is thy father that he looks not after 
his children, but lets them out on the road alone?’’ 

‘‘My father is dead, and my uncle believes not 
in the Nazarene. But I shall take my little sister 
and I shall find him and she shall see,’’ declared 
Philip. 

It was a bold speech, but it caught the fancy 
of the men and again the night rang with their 
laughter. ‘‘By Zeus, a fine lad, and a clever one!”’ 
spoke the leader. ‘‘What say, men? Shall he ride 
with us on his holy pilgrimage?’’ 

‘Let him come. A fair exchange for his serv- 
ice,’’? they chorused. 

‘‘Then bring thy sister, boy. Though we be 
what thy pious kinsmen call heathens, we will do 
better by their lad than they have done.’’ 

It was a marvelous journey, along the road 
where camps were awaking to life, where fires 
burned, and men and women, boys and girls 
tramped and sang, where every one was bent on 
hastening to Jerusalem. A pageant of wonder 
and delight. Yet not for an instant did Philip 
lose sight of his quest—to find the Nazarene. 
When they came out at last on a slope over- 
looking the Holy City, the Temple, the stream of 
pilgrims all making their way up to the gates, he 
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asked but one question, looking up trustfully at 
the dark, bold face above him. ‘‘Dost think he 
will be among those who go up there?’’ 

‘‘What should I know of thy Nazarene?”’ 
scoffed the man. Yet his keen eyes searched the 
crowd until he bent and shouted to a motherly- 
looking woman who stood at the edge of the road. 
‘‘Dost know one called the Nazarene? Here is a 
lad of thy race who searches for him with such 
zeal as few men display. Canst help him with 
his little blind sister?’’ 

His shrewd eyes had chosen wisely, for the 
woman answered: ‘‘ Yes, I know where the Master 
abides this week. Let the lad down, and I will 
show him where he may see him.’’ 

‘“‘Then down with thee, my boy, and may all 
thy gods be with thee,’’ said the man, bringing 
his camel to its knees. 

‘“‘There is no God, save one, and He is Je- 
hovah,’’ answered Philip. ‘‘But with all my heart 
do I thank thee, and in my prayers will I never 
forget thee.’’ 

‘““Then to my credit there is one good deed,”’ 
declared the man, and the band rode on, leaving 
Philip staring at the strange scene about him, 
with his heart madly beating. 

‘*My little sister hath been blind from birth,’’ 
he faltered. ‘‘But He can heal her, if I can but 
find Him, and get near enough so that He may 
see us.”’ 

‘‘He heeds the smallest child,’’ said the woman. 


‘‘There hath never been another like unto Him. 
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He is the Messiah, of that my heart is sure. Come 
with me out on the road toward Bethany, where 
the crowd is less dense.’’ 

A little way they walked, picking their steps 
among a seething mass, until they came out on 
a road where there was less confusion and they 
could walk easily, though even here the way was 
lined with those who seemed to await something. 

‘* Tis the Nazarene they look for,’’ the woman 
said: ‘‘HMivery day, wherever he goes, they seek 
Him. But what means this?’’ 

For the sound of music came up from the road 
behind them. A mass of singers was advancing, 
waving green branches and chanting: 


““Blessed be the King that cometh in the name of the 
Lord. 
Peace in Heaven and glory in the highest!’’ 


On they came and the chant grew into a roar. 
All along the way the people joined them, strip- 
ping branches from the trees, leaping and laugh- 
ing and shouting: 

‘‘Hosanna! Hosanna! Blessed be the son of 
David !’’ 

“‘Look!’’ cried the woman with Philip. ‘‘He 
comes. Yonder on the white colt.’’ 

She caught the boy’s hand in her own, and they 
ran up the road where the crowd was closing in 
on every hand, jostled and pushed and shoved 
here and there, yet managing somehow to keep 
in the center of the smooth road, down which the 


snow-white colt was coming. Philip’s eyes were 
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smarting, his heart pounding, a feeling of suffo- 
eation tore at his throat, almost his courage 
failed. Yet still he ran, and still the child in his 
arms clasped his neck tightly and laughed at his 
running. 

‘‘Hosanna! Hosanna! Hosanna!’’ The cries 
erew louder. Branches flew through the air now. 
Palms and sweet-scented balsams. Roses, too, and 
lilies. The air was full of them. Philip caught 
at a great red blossom and thrust it into Rhoda’s 
hand. 

‘‘Hold it tightly, my beauty. Wave it, high up. 
Wave it again! He may see and heed thee.’’ 

Philip was swept to the side of the road as the 
crowd parted and a man on a snow-white colt 
rode among them while flowers rained at his feet 
and shouts rent the air. A man with a sad, pa- 
tient, tender face; a man who smiled with a pathos 
greater than any sob, who rode with a kingly 
dignity which was yet humble and infinitely meek. 
And in the heart of Philip, as he gazed upon him, 
grew a great longing, a great love, a great pas- 
sion of faith. 

‘‘Master,’’ his voice rang out in an agony of 
supplication, ‘‘Master, wilt only look?’’ 

There was a hush as the Master lifted his hand 
and looked over the heads of those who pressed 
closest, straight down into the eyes of the boy, 
who held his little sister high and spoke no word 
save with his trustful pleading gaze. 

For an instant they stood thus, the slim, 
straight lad, the laughing child, waving the huge 
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red rose, the Master. Then, while the crowd fell 
back, He beckoned the children near, bent, took 
the baby’s offered rose, laid a caressing hand on 
her soft curls and rode on again, the crowd break- 
ing forth in new hosannas. 

On trailed the throng, their shouts growing 
fainter, fainter, the noise of their passing fading 
into the distance. But in the dust of the yellow 
road knelt a little lad who laughed and sobbed 
and hugged to his heart a child—a child with 
round, wondering, seeing eyes, as clear and 
sparkling as the morning stars. 
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TITIAN’S “ENTOMBMENT” * 
John C. Van Dyke 


Tue famous ‘‘Hntombment’’ by Titian, hanging 
in the Louvre at Paris, is accounted one of the 
treasures of the French collection; and yet it 
is not a picture that fixes the attention of the 
passing throng. The tourist rushes by it with 
a glance and will have none of it. There is no 
complicated story about it, its narrative and liter- 
ary qualities are not remarkable in any way, it 
has hardly a suspicion of a plot. What could a 
person who thinks Hoffman’s ‘‘Christ’’ the final 
word in art find to admire in this dead weight of 
flesh by Titian? What could one who delights 
in the smirking Madonnas of Carlo Dolei or Sas- 
soferrato see in these bent forms and grief- 
stricken faces? Obviously very little. The picture 
really contains no message for the mob. It is 
more of a painter’s picture—painted for form 
and color rather than incident. And this painter’s 
point of view is so different from that of the tour- 
ist that it requires a few words of explanation. 
The average person in a gallery is usually 
much interested in the story or narrative a pic- 


* Reprinted by permission of the author and of the “Ladies’ 
Home Journal.” 
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ture sets forth. He likes dramatic scenes from 
history or fiction, he is fond of the ideal (which 
means with him the pretty face), and he takes 
kindly to the romance or sentiment of the char- 
acters. He wishes to know what the heroine is 
thinking about, or what the hero intends to do 
next. In short, the average person is devoted to 
the subject of a picture and is continually ask- 
ing: What does it mean? But the painter is not 
worried by the plot, the pretty face, or the his- 
toric point of view. The Madonnas and Saints 
do not interest him primarily as Madonnas and 
Saints. Figures, whether sacred or profane, are 
to him only figures, and as a painter he is first 
concerned that they be well drawn, rightly placed, 
properly related—beautiful forms in beautiful 
combination. Costume, whether right or wrong 
archaeologically, is to him of no great impor- 
tance, but it is very necessary that a robe or a 
tunic or a cerecloth should make for graceful line 
or play well as a spot of color or light. As for 
the landscape or background its truth to locality 
is of no great significance. It may be false to his- 
tory, but if it makes a good setting for the figures, 
if it lends readily to light and shade, if it has 
atmosphere, then it answers the purposes of art 
and is sufficient. In fact, the many things that the 
tourist stickles for are lightly considered by the 
painter. He cares little about subject or archaeol- 
ogy, and seldom asks of the picture: What does 
it mean? On the contrary, he is always asking: 


How does it look? The tourist may be devoted 
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to the narrative, but the painter is devoted to 
the decorative. 

Suppose now we at first ask of Titian’s ‘‘Hn- 
tombment’’: How does it look? You may answer 
that it is not pleasant because of the subject; but 
let us, for a moment, forget the subject, the dead 
Christ, the holy women and the bearers. Look at 
the figures merely as figures, and have you ever 
seen, aside from Greek sculpture, grander, fuller, 
more imposing forms than these? Note the strong 
heads and necks and shoulders, the firm hands and 
arms and feet. How well they are modeled, how 
firmly set, how convincingly true and just right 
in every way! Even the dead, half-stiffened fig- 
ure, which you do not care for, is superbly drawn 
and supremely poised as the centre of the pic- 
ture. Note the arm and cramped hand at the 
right, the wrenched torso, the powerful knees and 
the beautiful if rigid feet. And how heavy the 
figure is, what weight it has! Perhaps it is proper 
just here to repeat the ancient criticism that the 
cloth is not tightly enough drawn, and that the 
bearers could hardly sustain such weight in the 
attitudes given them. But is there much force in 
the criticism? Is not the general impression of 
the group one of strain under a heavy burden? 
Is there any feeling that the body is not upheld 
or that the bearers are not sufficient unto their 
task? Besides, Titian had an object in placing 
the figures just as we see them. Decorative ef- 
fect required that the composition should be 


rhythmical even though the subject was forbid- 
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ding. The figures are arranged in the form of a 
half arch. The head and back of Nicodemus at 
the right complement the head .and back .of Jo- 
seph of Arimathea at the left. The bent form of 
the Madonna repeats and emphasizes the line of 
the arch, the dead figure suggests the base of it, 
and the head and shoulders of St. John the top 
of it. The composition is unusually well knit to- 
gether and impresses one as a plastic whole— 
something in which there is perfect unity and yet 
perfect freedom of action. Finally, the whole 
group is superbly set in the landscape and hand- 
somely framed by an arabesque of trees, sky and 
clouds. So much for the drawing and grouping, 
which are certainly beautiful in themselves, in- 
dependent of what they may signify. 

But the light and color of the picture are still 
more effective. The sky is wind-blown, the sun- 
light from the west is breaking through clouds 
and strikes the group fitfully. There are spots of 
brightness on a ground of gloom that make weird 
and startling contrasts. The white cloth and 
lower part of the figure receive the full force of 
the light and are the focal centre of the picture. 
Out from this centre the lesser lights are re- 
peated in the faces and white sleeves of Joseph, 
St. John and the Magdalene, while their foils 
are the darks of drapery and the deep shadow 
falling upon the head and body of Christ. The 
gemlike colors take up and repeat this light. Nic- 
odemus in a strangely woven tunic of bright red 


lined with green, Joseph of Arimathea in a coat 
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of deep green, the Madonna in a mantle of blue, 
the Magdalene in yellow with flowing hair, are 
wonderful reflectors of color and light, and again 
wholly aside from their meaning as sacred char- 
acters or even as human beings. As masses of 
color they meet and harmonize with each other, 
making a beautiful and complete whole. At the 
sides of the group are the greens of foliage, and 
in the distance there is a deep-blue sky with the 
sunset light beating upon it, turning the cloud- 
edges into lurid red and the cloud-depths into 
shadowed purple. As a harmony of lhght and 
color, as a piece of decoration, the ‘‘Hntomb- 
ment’’ is superb. Even Ruskin, who usually re- 
serves his highest praise for Tintoretto, exclaims 
over its ‘‘grandeur and breadth.’’ 

Shall you say that this arrangement of forms 
and colors and this placing of lhghts and shad- 
ows are of no importance? And do you perhaps 
think that the work of art is inspired and ‘‘just 
happens so’’ without any preliminary planning, 
scaling or composing? It is sometimes thought 
that genius works by inspiration and not by the 
perspiration of the brow; but the autobiographies 
of the great all tell us a different tale. Those 
beautiful passages from Shakespeare, which you 
have at your tongue’s end and love to quote, 
sound as though talked off while the poet’s eye 
was ‘‘in a fine frenzy rolling’’; but such was not 
the case. Hvery word in those passages was 
picked out as a jeweler might pick out diamonds 


for a necklace, and the entire sentences were 
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wrought with the care and skill of a goldsmith 
fashioning a brooch. The reason why you love 
to quote the sentences is not so much because of 
their wisdom or shrewd penetration into prob- 
lems of life (though they have all that, too) 
as their wonderful language, their majestic march 
of numbers, their sweet-sounding cadences. It is 
the decorative in Shakespeare that you admire 
more than anything else, and that is precisely 
what should be admired in Titian. Every line, 
hght and color in the ‘‘Entombment’’ was thought 
over, weighed carefully, put in and taken out 
perhaps a dozen times, that finally the total ef- 
fect should be exactly right. And it is exactly 
right. The decorative quality of it is above re- 
proach. If the picture were hung upside down 
it would still be a splendid panel of color—some- 
thing you could look at and enjoy as you do a 
sunset sky or a finely toned Oriental rug or a 
Gobelin tapestry. 

Do you perhaps think that all this hue and 
ery after the decorative is only a fad of the mod- 
erns and that the ancients knew it not? It would 
be an error to think so. The decorative motive 
came into existence at the dawn of history—at 
the birth of the fine arts. The man of the Stone 
Age who began the painting of pottery and the 
decorating of bone and stone weapons was the 
first to employ it; and since his day never a great 
artist lived that was not primarily interested in 
the decorative effect of his work. The first 


thought of the picture-maker is as to the look of 
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his canvas. Every one of the great master- 
painters of Italy, with Titian in the lead, planned 
and arranged, first of all, for the harmony of 
figures, colors, lights and shadows upon the can- 
vas; every one of them was devoted to making 
a beautiful pattern of forms and colors irrespec- 
tive of its meaning. The painters of to-day whose 
groups, portraits and landscapes we look at in 
academy exhibitions are not different in this re- 
spect from the old masters. The decorative motive 
instead of being a fad or passing fancy of mod- 
ern art is, indeed, the basis of all painting. That 
is to say, every great work of art is based in 
materials and has the skilled workman back of 
it. The primary reason why the old masters were 
great masters is that they were skilled workmen. 
And in their day—in the day of Titian—there 
was perhaps more reason for the decorative 
beauty of the picture than at the present time. 
For it will be remembered that almost all of the 
old Itahan pictures were painted as altar-pieces 
for churches or panels for palaces, and the neces- 
sity for something that would beautify the wall 
or altar was greater than to-day, when a picture 
buried in a gold frame sometimes serves to stir 
only a languid curiosity as to its subject. 

But is there nothing save the decorative about 
Titian’s ‘‘Kntombment’’? Does it not mean 
something and express something, too? Certainly 
it does. Titian never painted a picture without 


giving it its full quota of meaning. The subject 
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is not unfamiliar in art. It is a ‘‘Bearing to 
the Tomb’’ rather than an ‘‘Entombment,’’ and 
the painter followed the descriptions given in the 
Gospels. ‘‘Now in the place where He was cruci- 
fied there was a garden; and in the garden a new 
sepulchre, wherein was never man yet laid. There 
laid they Jesus... .’’ ‘‘And the women also, 
which came with Him from Galilee, followed after, 
and beheld the sepulchre, and how His body was 
PWEe ae 

Titian’s conception of the body of Christ has 
nothing of the morbid or attenuated about it. 
The figure is large, almost heroic, but it is not 
wanting in refinement. The upper part is cast in 
heavy shadow and the face is seen dimly as 
through a veil. This shadow has doubtless black- 
ened through disintegration of pigments, for one 
cannot imagine Titian painting it as it now ap- 
pears. It is too dark and is the one unsatisfactory 
portion of the picture. The rest of the figure is 
quite above reproach. And with what loving care 
the faithful are bearing it! Joseph, clasping the 
shoulders, is all tenderness; Nicodemus, resting 
his knee for a moment on the stone, is looking 
unutterable thoughts; and St. John, holding up 
an arm, is a picture of agonized grief. And the 
pathos of the mother bending forward and wring- 
ing her hands, the gentleness of the Magdalene 
restraining her! There is nothing excited or rav- 
ing about the group, no tearing of a passion to 


tatters; but is the passion not there? It is as 
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dramatic as Rubens’s ‘‘ Descent from the Cross,”’ 
and in the same quiet, reserved way. The emotion 
is intense but under restraint. Painters look at 
the picture admiring its drawing and grouping 
and light, they study its textures and marvelous 
handling; but there is more to it than its material 
beauty and its skillful workmanship. It satisfies 
the eye; yes, and it also satisfies the mind. What 
other ‘‘Entombment’’ is more satisfactory? Not 
even the Borghese picture of Raphael can match 
ite 

As a full-rounded, complete painter Titian 
never had his equal in Italy. He was an epitome 
in himself of all the excellences of the craft. Mi- 
chael Angelo thought him defective in drawing, 
and said to Vasari that Titian’s ‘‘color pleased 
him, but that it was a fault that at Venice they did 
not first of all learn to draw well; for if this man 
were assisted by art as he is by nature, especially 
in imitating life, it would not be possible to sur- 
pass him.’’ This is a eriticism of a Florentine who 
had learned to draw by line, and knew not the 
Venetian method of drawing by masses of light 
and color. Reynolds, too,.thought that Titian had 
discovered the secret of color-harmony, whereas 
he had invented it. But painters in general have 
placed Titian in the zenith over the heads of all 
the other Italians. In addition to skill of hand 
he had mental foree, power, invention, imagina- 
tion, a universal point of view. His genius was 
great and his production equally so. For he lived 
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for nearly a century, and worked unceasingly up 
to a few months of his death. In his time he 
painted masterpieces by the score, lived a busy 
and yet a splendid life, and was the one supreme 
leader of Venetian art. 

Many honors came to this great Venetian 
master. He was made a Count Palatine, a noble 
of the Empire, and a Knight of the Golden Spur. 
Kings and Emperors, Popes and Doges sought 
his acquaintance. He painted portraits of Paul 
III, Charles V, Henry III, Francis I, and it was 
his picture of Philip IT that is said to have won 
the heart of Mary Tudor. The worldly and ma- 
terial success of the painter was as glorious as 
his art was splendid. And it remained with him 
up to his ninety-ninth year, when he died, not of 
decrepitude, but of the plague. His pupil, Tinto- 
retto, survived him a dozen years, but the climax 
of the Venetian Renaissance was reached with 
Titian. 

The picture of the ‘‘EHntombment’’ is on canvas 
and measures about five feet by six. It was 
painted in Mantua, in 1523, for the Duke Fede- 
rigo Gonzaga, and was in the Mantuan palace as 
late as 1627. After that date it passed to the col- 
lection of Charles I, was hung in Whitehall, and 
studied by Sir Anthony Van Dyck and others. 
With the death of Charles it was sold to Jabach, 
who in turn sold it to Louis XIV. In that way it 
passed to the Louvre, where many generations of 


art students have studied it in the vain hope of 
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discovering the key to Titian’s method of paint- 
ing. But Titian’s greatness was not a matter of 
method alone. True enough, he had the infinite 
mastery of the brush, but he had also the Shake- 
Sspearean grasp of nature and life. He was a mind 
and a temperament as well as a hand. 
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THE RESURRECTION * 
St. John (in the Fourth Gospel) 


Tue first day of the week cometh Mary Mag- 
dalene early, when it was yet dark, unto the sep- 
ulchre, and seeth the stone taken away from the 
sepulchre. Then she runneth, and cometh to 
Simon Peter, and to the other disciple, whom 
Jesus loved, and saith unto them, They have 
taken away the Lord out of the sepulchre, and 
we know not where they have laid him. Peter 
therefore went forth, and that other disciple, 
and came to the sepulchre. So they ran both to- 
gether: and the other disciple did outrun Peter, 
and came first to the sepulchre. And he, stooping 
down, and locking in, saw the linen clothes lying; 
yet went he not in. Then cometh Simon Peter fol- 
lowing him, and went into the sepulchre, and 
seeth the linen clothes lie, and the napkin, that 
was about his head, not lying with the linen 
clothes, but wrapped together in a place by it- 
self. Then went in also that other disciple, which 
came first to the sepulchre, and he saw, and be- 
lieved. For as yet they knew not the scripture, 
that he must rise again from the dead. Then the 


* Epitor’s Notr.—Although the biblical account of the resur- 
rection is centuries old, yet it is ever new, the nucleus around 


which every Easter revolves. 
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disciples went away again unto their own home. 
But Mary stood without at the sepulchre weep- 
ing: and as she wept, she stooped down, and 
looked into the sepulechre, and seeth two angels 
in white, sitting, the one at the head, and the 
other at the feet, where the body of Jesus had 
lain. And they say unto her, Woman, why weep- 
est thou? She saith unto them, Because they have 
taken away my Lord, and I know not where they 
have laid him. And when she had thus said, she 
turned herself back, and saw Jesus standing, and 
knew not that it was Jesus. Jesus saith unto her, 
Woman, why weepest thou? whom seekest thou? 
She, supposing him to be the gardener, saith unto 
him, Sir, if thou have borne him hence, tell me 
where thou hast laid him, and I will take him 
away. Jesus saith unto her, Mary. She turned 
herself, and saith unto him, Rabboni; which is 
to say, Master. Jesus saith unto her, Touch me 
not; for I am not yet ascended to my Father: 
but go to my brethren, and say unto them, I as- 
cend unto my Father, and your Father; and to 
my God, and your God. Mary Magdalene came 
and told the disciples that she had seen the Lord, 
and that he had spoken these things unto her. 
Then the same day at evening, being the first 
day of the week, when the doors were shut where 
the disciples were assembled for fear of the Jews, 
came Jesus, and stood in the midst, and saith unto 
them, Peace be unto you. And when he had so said, 
he shewed unto them his hands and his side. Then 
were the disciples glad, when they saw the Lord. 
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Then said Jesus to them again, Peace be unto 
you: as my Father hath sent me, even so send I 
you. And when he had said this, he breathed on 
them, and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost: Whose soever sins ye remit, they are re- 
mitted unto them; and whose soever sins ye re- 
tain, they are retained. 

But Thomas, one of the twelve, called Didymus, 
was not with them when Jesus came. The other 
disciples therefore said unto him, We have seen 
the Lord. But he said unto them, Except I shall 
see in his hands the print of the nails, and put 
my finger into the print of the nails, and thrust 
my hand into his side, I will not believe. And 
after eight days, again his disciples were within, 
and Thomas with them: then came Jesus, the 
doors being shut, and stood in the midst, and 
said, Peace be unto you. Then saith he to Thomas, 
Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands; 
and reach hither thy hand, and thrust it into 
my side: and be not faithless, but believing. And 
Thomas answered and said unto him, My Lord 
and my God. Jesus saith unto him, Thomas, be- 
cause thou hast seen me, thou hast believed: 
blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed. 

And many other signs truly did Jesus in the 
presence of his disciples, which are not written 
in this book: But these are written, that ye might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; 
and that, believing, ye might have life through 


his name. 
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THE EASTER VISION * 
Hamilton W. Mabie 


Sicut he had, but not vision. The things about 
him stood out with the utmost distinctness; every 
line was sharply defined, every feature and shape 
distinctly lined. So accustomed was he to entire 
accuracy of perception, to perfect exactness of 
knowledge, that he was impatient of any blur in 
another’s sight, any uncertainty in another’s re- 
port or account of things. Confidence in his own 
judgment had become second nature with him; 
he acted as one who could make no mistakes. 
And this was the impression others received from 
him. All men spoke of his clearness of judgment; 
of the vigor and decision of his nature; of the 
weight and authority of his character. He was, 
in a word, the master of his world. 

But it was significant that while men went to 
him for advice in all practical matters, no man 
ever sought his counsel in any moral confusion 
or uncertainty; no man struggling to his feet 
from the mire in which he had slipped ever turned 


*From “Parables of Life,” by Hamilton W. Mabie; copy- 
right, 1904, by the Macmillan Company. Reprinted by permission 
of the publishers. 
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to him for help; no man compassed about with 
sorrow and in the presence of the supreme ex- 
periences of life ever so much as thought of him. 
Hixact, trust-worthy, keen, truthful, the man of 
clear sight touched his fellows only in the world 
of things; when the fortunes of the soul were in 
the balance, he neither saw nor felt nor under- 
stood. 

To him all these intangible interests were as if 
they were not. He managed his acres with per- 
fect judgment, but he could not see the landscape 
which enveloped them; he saw the little section 
of the world in which he worked, but the universe 
was invisible to him. In his sight men were born, 
grew into childhood and youth, passed on into 
manhood, did their work, died and vanished from 
sight, and that was the end. He saw the outlines 
of their character with marvellous clearness; he 
knew where they were efficient and where they 
were weak; he judged with exactness of their 
value for practical service; but of their inner 
experience, of their spiritual struggles, of the 
forces and conflicts which give character its 
equality and life its meaning, he knew nothing. 
He was a master of the knowledge of things, 
but no ray of that wisdom which gives a man 
understanding of life ever penetrated the central 
darkness of his mind. He had sight, but he was 
without vision. 

Now, all the wealth of this man’s nature was 
lavished on one whom he loved not blindly but 


instinctively—with the passion of the heart 
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which gropes after those things that it needs 
without knowing that it needs them. In this 
woman’s eyes the man who loved her saw, with- 
out seeing, the reflection of that heaven which 
was beyond his sight; and in her nature he felt, 
without understanding, the play and stir of those 
spiritual impulses and forces which slowly fash- 
ion in a mortal frame an immortal spirit; and 
in her life he was aware of a wealth of tender- 
ness, of devotion, of self-surrender, which he 
could neither measure nor compute. And she be- 
came as his own soul; for she was vision to him, 
and in her the mystery and blessedness of hfe 
was present though never revealed. 

This woman died, and the man’s heart broke 
within him, and the world of sight lay in ruins 
about him; for he saw nothing save the beautiful 
garment which the spirit had laid aside; and that, 
too, was put out of his sight. He was in a prison 
of hopeless misery; and many tried to speak to 
him, but he could not understand them for the 
thickness of the walls which surrounded him; 
and many strove to release him; but he could not 
be freed, for he had locked the great doors from 
within. 

In the darkness the man no longer saw the old 
familiar things, and became as one blind—grop- 
ing for the accustomed places of rest and finding 
them not, for the sweet ways and usages of love 
and missing them. His outstretched hands touched 
nothing, and his passionate longings returned 


upon themselves and turned to deepest pain; and 
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in his solitude and desolation nothing abode with 
him save memory. 

For a time he was as one dead, but one dear 

memory kept companionship with him; and in 
the silence and darkness one image was always 
in his thought. As the days went by, that image 
seemed to fill his soul, and grew more real, and 
touched the hidden springs of life within him, 
and his heart grew tender under the spell of 
the great love with which he lived alone in a 
night in which the earth seemed to have van- 
ished. 
- As his love deepened, a glimmer of hope began 
to suffuse the night, like a faint radiance from a 
light beyond the horizon, and delicate tendrils 
began to climb out of his heart toward that light; 
and there came a breath of something surpass- 
ingly sweet, like a fragrance from invisible gar- 
dens. 

And the spirit of the man softened and stirred, 
and he lifted his face, and the dim outlines of a 
new world slowly disclosed themselves. As he 
looked with wonder and awe and the yearning of 
a child stretching out his hands toward the lght, 
this world became more distinct, and spread 
around him in a beauty such as he had never 
dreamed of -before. There were familiar objects 
in that world, but they were no longer hard and 
rigid; the outlines were lost in vaster designs 
and were tender with new and deeper meanings; 
the familiar acres were folded in a vaster land- 


scape, whose far horizons seemed to recede into 
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luminous distances suffused with a lght that 
streamed from the heart of things, and enveloped 
them in a splendor and beauty which broke out 
of them like a mighty flood of life. 

The man went abroad once more with the heart 
of a child and looked up to the heavens that had 
erown infinitely tender and benignant, and 
across the landscape that glowed and bloomed 
about his feet; for love had unsealed his eyes, 
and the power of sight had passed on into vision. 
And as he walked he was not alone, for one 
walked beside him whose presence was peace 
and whose companionship brought faith and trust 
and rest. The perishing world which he had once 
seen had widened to become the imperishable 
world which love builded in the far beginning, 
and which love enriches and enlarges and makes 
more beautiful with the coming of every soul 
that enters into it through the gates of birth and 
and of death, for both are the gates of life. 

And as he looked, behold, the places where the 
dead lay were blossoming fields; for all the reach 
and being of the universe there was no death. 
Through all things streamed the mighty tides of 
life, and in the range of his vision the barren 
places broke into bloom, and far as his eager 
spirit travelled there were the stirrings and striv- 
ings of tender and delicate and mysterious things 
growing in strength and beauty. And there was 
no more night; for in the darkness, as in the 
light, infinite love watched and waited and cher- 


ished all things in its immortal hands; and noth- 
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ing was forgotten or lost. And he saw the uni- 
verse traversed by a countless host to whom sight 
had become vision; full of the repose of a great 
freedom and the deep joys of perfect strength 
fitted to imperishable ends. And in that multitude 
he became aware of those who had laid aside all 
care and sorrow and entered into the fulness of 
life; and one moved near him—no longer a mem- 
ory, but a visible presence—who had vanished in 
the darkness of his great sorrow; who had gone 
out of his sight to live henceforth stainless, radi- 
ant, and immortal in his vision; no longer hidden 
behind the veil which she had worn in the days 
before the revelation, but shining without blur or 
dimness or shadow upon the beauty of her un- 
clouded spirit. And after all the years of his love 
he knew that for the first time he saw her as she 
was. 

And the air was soft about him, and the fra- 
erance of the early flowers was borne to him; and 
like a far music he heard the bells of Haster 
ringing above the churchyard. 


ils: 


THE GENERAL’S EASTER BOX * 
Temple Bailey 


Tue General did not look at all as one would 
expect a general to look. He was short and thick- 
set and had a red face and a white mustache, and 
he usually dressed in a gray tweed suit, with 
a funny Norfolk jacket with a belt, and wore a 
soft cap pulled down almost to his eye-glasses. 

And he always did his own marketing. 

That is how he came to know Jimmy. 

Jimmy stood at a corner of Old Market and 
sold little bundles of dried sage and sweet mar- 
joram, and sassafras and cinnamon, and soup- 
bunches made of bits of vegetables tied together 
—a bit of parsley and a bit of celery and a bit 
of carrot and a sprig of summer savory, all for 
one cent. Then at Christmas-time he displayed 
wreaths, which he and his little mother made at 
home, and as the spring came on he brought wild 
flowers that he picked in the woods. 

And that was how he came to know the Gen- 
eral. 

For one morning, just before Easter, the Gen- 
eral came puffing down the outside aisle of Old 


* Reprinted from “St. Nicholas” by permission of the author 
and of the Century Co. 
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Market, with his colored man behind him with 
an enormous basket. The General’s carriage was 
drawn up to the curbstone, and the gray horses 
were dancing little fancy dances over the asphalt 
street, when all at once Jimmy thrust a bunch 
of arbutus under the General’s very nose. 

“Go away, go away,’’ said the General, and 
trotted down to the carriage door, which a foot- 
man held open for him. 

But a whiff of fragrance had reached him, and 
he stopped. 

‘““How much?’’ he asked. 

‘““Three cents,’’ said Jimmy, in a hoarse voice. 

The General looked at the little fellow through 
his eye-glasses. 

“Got a cold?’’ he inquired grufily. 

*“Yes, sir,’’ croaked Jimmy. 

‘“Why don’t you stay in the house, then?’’ 
growled the General. 

“‘Can’t, sir,’’? said Jimmy, cheerfully; ‘‘busi- 
ness is business.”’ 

The General looked at the little stand where 
‘“‘business’’ was transacted—at the little rows of 
dried stuffs, at the small basket of flowers, and 
at the soup-bunches. 

‘“Humph,’’ he said. 

Then his hand went down into his pocket, and 
he pulled out a lot of change. After that he chose 
two bunches of sweet, pinky blossoms. 

‘‘Two for five, sir,’’ said Jimmy. 

‘“‘Hum,’’ said the General. ‘‘You might give 


me some parsley and a soup-bunch.’’ 
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Jimmy wrapped up the green stuff carefully 
and dropped it into the basket carried by the 
colored man. 

‘‘Nine cents, sir,’? he said; and the General 
handed him a dime and then moved to the next 
stall, holding the flowers close to his nose. 

‘You forgot your change,’’ cried Jimmy, and 
rushed after him with the one cent. 

‘‘Keep—’’ But one look at the honest little 
face and he changed his sentence. 

‘‘Thank you, young man,’’ he said, and away 
he drove. 

After that Jimmy looked for the General, and 
the General for Jimmy. Their transactions were 
always carried on in a strictly business manner, 
although, to be sure, the General’s modest family 
of two did not require the unlimited sage and 
sweet marjoram that were ordered from time to 
time. 

On the Saturday before Easter the little stand 
was gay with new wares. In little nests of dried 
grasses lay eggs—Haster eggs, bright pink and 
blue and purple and mottled. Jimmy had invested 
in a dozen at forty cents the dozen, and he had 
hopes of doubling the money, for work surely 
counted for something, and he and the Little 
Mother had dyed them. 

But somehow the people passed them by. In- 
side of the market there were finer nests, and 
eggs gilded and lettered, and Jimmy began to 
feel that his own precious eggs were very dull 


indeed. 
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But when the General’appeared around the 
corner, the boy’s spirits rose. Here, at any rate, 
was a good customer. 

The General, however, was in a temper. There 
had been an argument with the fish-man which 
had left him red in the face and very touchy. So 
he bought two bunches of arbutus and nothing 
else. 

‘‘Any eggs, sir?’’ asked Jimmy. 

‘“‘Kigos?’’ said the General, looking over the 
little stand. 

‘‘Haster eggs,’’ explained Jimmy. 

‘“‘T’ve no use for such things,’’ said the Gen- 
eral. 

‘“‘Oh!’’ said Jimmy, and in spite of himself his 
voice trembled. When one is the man of the fam- 
ily, and the Little Mother is sewing for dear life, 
and her work and the little stand in the market 
are all that pay the rent and buy food, it is some- 
times hard to be brave. But the General did not 
notice the tremble. 

Jimmy tried again: 

‘“Any children, sir? Children always lke 
Easter eges, you know.’’ 

‘‘No,’’ said the General; ‘‘no one but a son in 
the Philippines—a son some six feet two in his 
stockings.’’ 

‘Any grandchildren, sir?’’ hopefully. 

‘‘Bless my soul,’’ said the General, testily, 
‘what a lot of questions!’’ And he hurried off 
to his carriage. 


Jimmy felt very forlorn. The General had 
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been his last hope. The eggs were a dead loss. 

At last it came time to close up, and he piled 
all of his wares in a basket. Then he took out a 
little broom and began to sweep in an orderly 
way around his little stall. He had a battered 
old dustpan, and as he carried it out to the street 
to empty it, he saw a stiff greenish gray paper 
sticking out of the dirt. Nothing in the world 
ever looks exactly like that but an American 
greenback, and, sure enough, when Jimmy pulled 
it out it proved to be a ten-dollar bill. 

Jimmy sat down on the curb suddenly. His 
money always came in pennies and nickels and 
dimes and quarters. The Little Mother sometimes 
earned a dollar at a time, but never in his whole 
life had Jimmy possessed a ten-dollar bill. 

Think of the possibilities to a little, poor, cold, 
worried boy. There was two months’ rent in that 
ten-dollar bill—two months in which he would 
not have to worry over whether there would be 
a roof over their heads. 

Then there was a basket stall in that ten-dollar 
bill. That had always been his ambition. Some 
one had told him that baskets sold well in other 
cities, and not a single person had opened a bas- 
ket stall in Old Market, and that was Jimmy’s 
chance. Once established, he knew he could earn 
a good living. 

As for ten dollars’ worth of groceries and pro- 
visions, Jimmy’s mind could not grasp such a 
thing; fifty cents had always been the top limit 
for a grocery bill. 
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But—it wasn’t Jimmy’s ten dollars. Like a flash 

his dreams tumbled to the ground. There had 
been many people coming and going through Old 
Market, but Jimmy knew that the bill was the 
General’s. For the old gentleman had pulled out 
a roll when he reached for the five cents. Yes, 
it was the General’s; but how to find the Gen- 
eral? : 
Inside the market he found the General’s 
butcher. Yes, the butcher knew the General’s ad- 
dress, for he was one of his best customers, and 
would keep Jimmy’s basket while the boy went 
to the house. 

It was a long distance. Jimmy passed rows of 
great stone mansions, and went through parks, 
where crocuses and hyacinths were just peeping 
out. 

At last he came to the General’s. 

A colored man answered the ring of the bell. 

‘“Who shall I say?’’ he inquired loftily. ‘‘The 
General is very busy, y’know.’’ 

‘“‘Say Jimmy, from the market, please’’; and 
Jimmy sat down on the great hall seat, feeling 
very much awed with all the magnificence. 

‘“Well, well,’’ said the General, as he came 
puffing down the stairs. ‘‘ Well, well, and what do 
you want?’’ 

‘‘Please, sir, did you drop this?’’ and Jimmy 
held out the tightly rolled bill. 

‘Did I? Well, now, I’m sure I don’t know. Per- 
haps I did, perhaps I did.’’ : 


‘‘T found it in front of my stall,’’ said Jimmy. 
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What a strange thing it seemed that the Gen- 
eral should not know! Jimmy would have known 
if he had lost a.penny. He began to feel that the 
General could not have a true idea of busimess. 

The General took out a roll of bills. ‘‘Let me 
see,’’ he said. ‘‘Here’s my market list. Yes, I 
guess that’s mine, sure enough.’’ 

‘‘T’m glad I noticed it,’’ said Jimmy, simply. 
‘“‘T came near sweeping it into the street.’’ 

“And what can I pay you for your trouble?’’ 
asked the General, looking at the boy keenly. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Jimmy, stoutly, ‘‘you see, busi- 
ness is business, and I had to take my time, and 
I’d like to get back as soon as I can.’’ 

The General frowned. He was afraid he was 
going to be disappointed in this boy. What, after 
all, if he was a beggar— 

‘¢ And so,’’ went on Jimmy, ‘‘if you would give 
me a nickel for car-fare, I think we might call it 
square.’’ 

The General fumbled around for his eye- 
glasses, put them on, and looked at Jimmy in 
astonishment. 

“A nickel?’’ he asked. 

““Yes, sir’’; Jimmy blushed. ‘‘You know, I 
ought to get back.’’ 

‘‘Well, well,’’ said the General. The boy had 
certainly the instincts of a gentleman. Not a single 
plea of poverty, and yet one could see that he 
was poor, very poor. 

Just then a gong struck softly somewhere. ‘‘I’m 
not going to let you go until you have a bit of 
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lunch with us,’’ said the General. ‘‘I have told 
my wife of Jimmy of the market, and now I want 
you to meet her.’’ 

So Jimmy went down into a wonderful dining- 
room, where the silver and the cut glass shone, 
and where at the farther side of the table was the 
sweetest little old lady, who came and shook hands 
with him. 

Jimmy had never before eaten lunch where 
the soup was served in little cups, but the Gen- 
eral’s wife put him at his ease when she told him 
that his very own soup-bunches were in that soup, 
and if he didn’t eat plenty of it he wouldn’t be 
advertising his wares. Then the General, with 
knife upraised, stopped in his carving of the cold 
roast chicken, and turned to Jimmy with a smile 
of approval in his genial face, and said that it 
was his sage, too, that was in the chicken dress- 
ing. 

They made Jimmy talk, and finally he told 
them of his ambition for a basket stall. 

‘‘And when do you expect to get it?’’ asked 
the General, with a smile. 

‘‘When I get the goose that lays the golden 
ege, I am afraid, sir,’’ said Jimmy, a little sadly. 

Then the General’s wife asked questions, and 
Jimmy told her about the Little Mother, and of 
their life together; but not one word did he tell 
of their urgent need, for Jimmy had not learned 
to beg. 

At last the wonderful lunch was over, some- 


what to Jimmy’s relief, it must be confessed. 
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‘‘T shall come and see your mother, Jimmy,”’ 
said the General’s wife, as Jimmy left her. 

Out in the hall the General handed the boy 
a nickel. ‘‘Business is business, young man,’’ he 
said, with a twinkle in his eye. 

That night Jimmy and his mother sat up very 
late, for the boy had so much to tell. 

‘‘Do you think I was wrong to ask for the 
nickel, Mother?’’ he asked anxiously, when he had 
finished. 

“No,” said his mother: “*but Iam glad. you 
didn’t ask for more.’’ 

Then, after Jimmy had gone to bed, the mother 
sat up for a long time, wondering how the rent 
was to be paid. 

On Easter Monday morning Jimmy and the 
Little Mother started out to pick the arbutus and 
the early violets which Jimmy was to sell Tues- 
day at his little stall. 

It was a sunshiny morning. The broad road 
was hard and white after the April showers, the 
sky was blue, and the air was sweet with the 
breath of bursting buds. And, in spite of cares, 
Jimmy and his mother had a very happy time as 
they filled their baskets. 

At last they sat down to tie up the bunches. 
Carriage after carriage passed them. As the last 
bunch of flowers was laid in Jimmy’s basket, a 
victoria drawn by a pair of grays stopped in 
front of the flower-gatherers. 

‘‘Well, well,’’? said a hearty voice, and there 


were the General and his wife! They had called 
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for Jimmy and his mother, they said, and had 
been directed to the wooded hill. 

‘““Get in, get in,’’? commanded the General; and, 
in spite of the Little Mother’s hesitancy and 
timid protests, she was helped up beside the 
General’s wife by the footman, while Jimmy 
hopped in beside the General, and away they went 
over the hard white road. 

The General was in a gay mood. 

‘Well, my boy, have you found your golden 
egz?’’ he asked Jimmy. 

‘“No, sir,’’? said Jimmy, gravely; ‘‘not yet.’’ 

‘“Too bad, too bad,’’ said the old gentleman, 
while he shifted a white box that was on the seat 
between himself and Jimmy to the other side. 

“‘You’re quite sure, are you, that you could 
only get it from a goose?’’ he asked later. 

““Get what, sir?’’ said Jimmy, whose eyes were 
on the gay crowds that thronged the sidewalks. 

‘““The egg,’’ said the General. 

‘‘Oh—yes, sir,’’ replied Jimmy, with a smile. 

The General leaned back and laughed and 
laughed until he was red in the face; but Jimmy 
could see nothing to laugh at, so he merely smiled 
politely, and wondered what the joke was. 

At last they reached Jimmy’s home, and the 
General helped the Little Mother out. As he did 
so he handed her a white box. Jimmy was busy 
watching the gray horses, and saw nothing else. 

‘“‘Mor the boy,’’ whispered the General. 

The Little Mother shook her head doubtfully. 

“‘Bless you, madam,’’ cried the General, test- 
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ily, ‘‘I have a boy of my own—if he is six feet 
two in his stockings.’’ Then, in a softer tone, ‘‘I 
beg of you to take it, madam; it will please an 
old man and give the boy a start.’’ 

So when good-by had been said, and Jimmy 
stood looking after the carriage and the prancing 
grays, the Little Mother put the white box in his 
hand. 

Jimmy opened it, and there on a nest of white 
cotton was an egg. But it was different from any 
of the eggs that Jimmy had sold on Saturday. 
It was large and gilded, and around the middle 
was a yellow ribbon. 

Jimmy lifted it out, and found it very heavy. 

‘“What do you think it is?’’ he said. 

‘‘Untie the ribbon,’’ advised his mother, whose 
quick eyes saw a faint line which showed an open- 
ing. 
Jimmy pulled the yellow ribbon, the upper 
half of the egg opened on a hinge, and there, side 
by side, were glistening gold coins—five-dollar 
gold pieces, and five of them. 

‘“‘Oh!’’ said Jimmy, and he sat down on the 
step, breathless with surprise and joy. 

A slip of white paper lay between two of the 
coins. Jimmy snatched it out, and this is what 
he read: 


Please accept the contents of the golden egg, with 
the best wishes of 


THE GoosE 


And then at last Jimmy saw the joke. 
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EASTER EVE * 
Anton Chekhov 


I was standing on the bank of the River Goltva, 
waiting for the ferry-boat from the other side. 
At ordinary times the Goltva is a humble stream 
of moderate size, silent and pensive, gently glim- 
mering from behind thick reeds; but now a regu- 
lar lake lay stretched out before me. The waters 
of spring, running riot, had overflowed both 
banks and flooded both sides of the river for a 
long distance, submerging vegetable gardens, hay- 
fields and marshes, so that it was no unusual 
thing to meet poplars and bushes sticking out 
above the surface of the water and looking in 
the darkness like grim solitary crags. 

The weather seemed to me magnificent. It was 
dark, yet I could see the trees, the water and 
the people. ... The world was lighted by the 
stars, which were scattered thickly all over the 
sky. I don’t remember ever seeing so many stars. 
Literally one could not have put a finger in be- 
tween them. There were some as big as a goose’s 
egg, others tiny as hempseed.... They had 

*From “The Bishop and Other Stories,’ by Anton Chekhov, 
copyright, 1919, by the Macmillan Company, New York. Re- 


rinted by permission. 
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come out for the festival procession, every one of 
them, little and big, washed, renewed and joyful, 
and every one of them was softly twinklng its 
beams. The sky was reflected in the water; the 
stars were bathing in its dark depths and trem- 
bling with the quivering eddies. The air was warm 
and still... .. Here and there, far away on the 
further bank in the impenetrable darkness, sev- 
eral bright red lights were gleaming... 

A couple of paces from me I saw the dark sil- 
houette of a peasant in a high hat, with a thick 
knotted stick in his hand. 

‘‘How long the ferry-boat is in coming!’’ I 
said. 

‘‘Tt is time it was here,’’ the silhouette an- 
swered. 

‘‘You are waiting for the ferry-boat, too?’’ 

‘‘No, I am not,’’ yawned the peasant—‘‘I am 
waiting for the illumination. I should have gone, 
but, to tell you the truth, I haven’t the five kopecks 
for the ferry.”’ 

‘*T’l] give you the five kopecks.’’ 


‘‘No; I humbly thank you. . . . With that five 
kopecks put up a candle for me over there in the 
monastery. ... That will be more interesting, 


and I will stand here. What can it mean, no ferry- 
boat, as though it had sunk in the water!’’ 
The peasant went up to the water’s edge, took 
the rope in his hands, and shouted: ‘‘Ieronim! 
Teron—im!’’ 
As though in answer to his shout, the slow peal 


of a great bell floated across from the further 
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bank. The note was deep and low, as from the 
thickest strmg of a double bass; it seemed as 
though the darkness itself had hoarsely uttered 
it. At once there was the sound of a cannon shot. 
It rolled away in the darkness and ended some- 
where in the far distance behind me. The peas- 
ant took off his hat and crossed himself. 

‘‘Christ is risen,’’ he said. 

Before the vibrations of the first peal of the 
bell had time to die away in the air a second 
sounded, after it at once a third, and the darkness 
was filled with an unbroken quivering clamour. 
Near the red lights fresh lights flashed, and all 
began moving together and twinkling restlessly. 

‘“‘Teron—im!’’ we heard a hollow prolonged 
shout. 

‘They are shouting from the other bank,’’ said 
the peasant, ‘‘so there is no ferry there either. 
Our Ieronim has gone to sleep.’’ 

The lights and the velvety chimes of the bell 
drew one towards them. ... I was already be- 
ginning to lose patience and grow anxious, but 
behold at last, staring into the dark distance, I 
saw the outline of something very much like a 
gibbet. It was the long-expected ferry. It moved 
towards us with such deliberation that if it had 
not been that its lines grew gradually more defi- 
nite, one might have supposed that it was stand- 
ing still or moving to the other bank. 

‘““Make haste! Ieronim!’’ shouted my peasant. 
“‘The gentleman’s tired of waiting!”’ 


The ferry crawled to the bank, gave a turch and 
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stopped with a creak. A tall man in a monk’s cas- 
sock and a conical cap stood on it, holding the 
rope. 

‘¢Why have you been so long?’’ I asked, jump- 
ing upon the ferry. 

‘‘Horgive me, for Christ’s sake,’’ leronim an- 
swered gently. ‘‘Is there no one else?’’ 

TON. ONOr « woe” 

TIeronim took hold of the rope in both hands, 
bent himself to the figure of a mark of interroga- 
tion, and gasped. The ferry-boat creaked and gave 
a lurch. The outline of the peasant in the high hat 
began slowly retreating from me—so the ferry 
was moving off. Ieronim soon drew himself up 
and began working with one hand only. We were 
silent, gazing towards the bank to which we were 
floating. There the illumination for which the peas- 
ant was waiting had begun. At the water’s edge, 
barrels of tar were flaring like huge camp fires. 
Their reflections, crimson as the rising moon, 
crept to meet us in long broad streaks. The burn- 
ing barrels lighted up their own smoke and the 
long shadows of men flitting about the fire; but 
further to one side and behind them from where 
the velvety chime floated there was still the same 
unbroken black gloom. All at once, cleaving the 
darkness, a rocket zigzagged in a golden ribbon 
up the sky; it described an are and, as though 
broken to pieces against the sky, was scattered 
crackling into sparks. There was a roar from the 
bank like a far-away hurrah. 


‘‘How beautiful!’’ I said. 
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‘Beautiful beyond words!’’ sighed Ieronim. 
‘Such a night, sir! Another time one would pay 
no attention to the fireworks, but to-day one re- 
Joices in every vanity. Where do you come from?”’ 

I told him where I came from. 

Pe loybe sure... <a joyiul day to-day...’ 
Jeronim went on in a weak sighing tenor like the 
voice of a convalescent. ‘‘The sky is rejoicing and 
the earth, and what is under the earth. All the 
creatures are keeping holiday. Only tell me, kind 
sir, why, even in the time of great rejoicing, a man 
cannot forget his sorrows?’’ 

I fancied that this unexpected question was to 
draw me into one of those endless religious con- 
versations which bored and idle monks are so fond 
of. [ was not disposed to talk much, and so I only 
asked: 

‘What sorrows have you, father?”’ 

‘As a rule only the same as all men, kind sir, 
but to-day a special sorrow has happened in the 
monastery: at mass, during the reading of the 
Bible, the monk and deacon Nikolay died.’’ 

‘¢Well, it’s God’s will!’’ I said, falling into the 
monastic tone. ‘‘We must all die. To my mind, you 
ought to rejoice indeed. ... They say if anyone 
dies at Easter he goes straight to the kingdom of 
heaven.’’ 

That's true:’’ 

We sank into silence. The figure of the peasant 
in the high hat melted into the lines of the bank. 
The tar barrels were flaring up more and more. 

‘“‘The Holy Scripture points clearly to the van- 
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ity of sorrow, and so does reflection,’’ said Iero- 
nim, breaking the silence; ‘‘but why does the 
heart grieve and refuse to listen to reason? Why 
does one want to weep bitterly?”’ 

Teronim shrugged his shoulders, turned to me 
and said quickly: 

“Tf [ died, or anyone else, it would not be worth 
notice, perhaps; but, you see, Nikolay is dead! No 
one else but Nikolay! Indeed, it’s hard to believe 
that he is no more! I stand here on my ferry-boat 
and every minute I keep fancying that he will lift 
us his voice from the bank. He always used to 
come to the bank and call to me that I might not 
be afraid on the ferry. He used to get up from his 
bed at night on purpose for that. He was a kind 
soul. My God! how kindly and gracious! Many a 
mother is not so good to her child as Nikolay was 
to me! Lord, save his soul!’’ 

Teronim took hold of the rope, but turned to me 
again at once. 

‘And such a lofty intelligence, your honour,’’ 
he said in a vibrating voice. ‘‘Such a sweet and 
harmonious tongue! Just as they will sing imme- 
diately at early matins: ‘O lovely! oh, sweet is 
Thy Voice!’ Besides all other human qualities, he 
had, too, an extraordinary gift!’’ 

‘What gift?’’ I asked. 

The monk scrutinized me, and as though he 
had convinced himself that he could trust me with 
a secret, he laughed good-humouredly. 

‘‘He had a gift for writing hymns of praise,”’ 


he said. ‘‘It was a marvel, sir; you couldn’t call it 
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anything else! You will be amazed if I tell you 
about it. Our Father Archimandrite comes from 
Moscow, the Father Sub-Prior studied at the 
Kazan academy, we have wise monks and elders, 
but, would you believe it, no one could write them; 
while Nikolay, a simple monk, a deacon, had not 
studied anywhere, and had not even any outer ap- 
pearance of it, but he wrote them! A marvel! a 
real marvel!’’ Jeronim clasped his hands and, 
completely forgetting the rope, went on eagerly: 

*“The Father Sub-Prior has great difficulty in 
composing sermons; when he wrote the history of 
the monastery he worried all the brotherhood and 
drove a dozen times to town, while Nikolay wrote 
canticles! Hymns of praise! That’s a very differ- 
ent thing from a sermon or a history!”’ 

““Ts it difficult to write them?”’ I asked. 

‘““There’s great difficulty !’’ Teronim wagged his 
head. ‘‘You ean do nothing by wisdom and holi- 
ness if God has not given you the gift. The monks 
who don’t understand argue that you only need to 
know the life of the saint for whom you are writ- 
ing the hymn, and to make it harmonize with the 
other hymns of praise. But that’s a mistake, sir. 
Of course, anyone who writes canticles must know 
the life of the saint to perfection, to the least 
trivial detail. To be sure, one must make them 
harmonize with the other canticles and know 
where to begin and what to write about. To give 
you an instance, the first response begins every- 
where with ‘the chosen’ or ‘the elect.’ ... The 
first line must always begin with the ‘angel.’ In 
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the canticle of praise to Jesus the Most Sweet, if 
you are interested in the subject, it begins like 
this: ‘Of angels Creator and Lord of all powers!’ 
In the canticle to the Holy Mother of God: ‘Of 
angels the foremost sent down from on high,’ to 
Nikolay the Wonder-worker—‘an angel in sem- 
blance, though in substance a man,’ and so on. 
Hverywhere you begin with the angel. Of course, 
it would be impossible without making them har- 
monize, but the lives of the saints and conformity 
with the others is not what matters; what matters 
is the beauty and sweetness of it. Everything must 
be harmonious, brief and complete. There must be 
in every line softness, graciousness and tender- 
ness; not one word should be harsh or rough or 
unsuitable. It must be written so that the wor- 
shipper may rejoice at heart and weep, while his 
mind is stirred and he is thrown into a tremor. In 
the canticle to the Holy Mother are the words: 
‘Rejoice, O Thou too high for human thoughts to 
reach! Rejoice, O Thou too deep for angels’ eyes 
to fathom!’ In another place in the same eanticle: 
‘Rejoice, O tree that bearest the fair fruit of 
light that is the food of the faithful! Rejoice, O 
tree of gracious spreading shade, under which 
there is shelter for multitudes!’ ”’ 

Teronim hid his face in his hands, as though 
frightened at something or overcome with shame, 
and shook his head. 

‘“Tree that bearest the fair fruit of light... 
tree of gracious spreading shade, .. .’’ he mut- 


tered. ‘To think that a man should find words like 
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those! Such a power is a gift from God! For 
brevity he packs many thoughts into one phrase, 
and how smooth and complete it all is! ‘Light- 
radiating torch to all that be . . .? comes in the 
canticle to Jesus the Most Sweet. ‘Light-radiat- 
ing!’ There is no such word in conversation or 
in books, but you see he invented it, he found it 
in his mind! Apart from the smoothness and 
grandeur of language, sir, every line must be 
beautified in every way; there must be flowers 
and lightning and wind and sun and all the objects 
of the visible world. And every exclamation ought 
to be put so as to be smooth and easy for the ear. 
‘Rejoice, thou flower of the heavenly growth!’ 
comes in the hymn to Nikolay the Wonder-worker. 
It’s not simply ‘heavenly flower,’ but ‘flower of 
heavenly growth.’ It’s smoother so and sweet to 
the ear. That was just as Nikolay wrote it! ex- 
actly like that! I can’t tell you how he used to 
write!’ 

‘‘Well, in that case it is a pity he is dead,”’ I 
said; ‘‘but let us get on, father, or we shall be 
late.’’ 

Teronim started and ran to the rope; they were 
beginning to peal all the bells. Probably the pro- 
cession was already going on near the monastery, 
for all the dark space behind the tar barrels was 
now dotted with moving lights. 

“‘Did Nikolay print his hymns?’’ I asked 
Teronim. 

‘How could he print them?”’ he sighed. ‘‘ And, 
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would be the object? No one in the monastery 
takes any interest in them. They don’t lke them. 
They knew Nikolay wrote them, but they let it 
pass unnoticed. No one esteems new writings 
nowadays, sir!’’ 

‘‘Were they prejudiced against him?”’ 

‘“Yes, indeed. If Nikolay had been an elder per- 
haps the brethren would have been interested, but 
he wasn’t forty, you know. There were some who 
laughed and even thought his writing a sin.’”’ 

‘What did he write them for?”’ 

‘‘Chiefly for his own comfort. Of all the 
brotherhood, I was the only one who read his 
hymns. I used to go to him in secret, that no one 
else might know of it, and he was glad that I took 
an interest in them. He would embrace me, stroke 
my head, speak to me in caressing words as to a 
little child. He would shut his cell, make me sit 
down beside him, and begin to read... .”’ 

Teronim left the rope and came up to me. 

‘We were dear friends in a way,’’ he whispered, 
looking at me with shining eyes. ‘‘ Where he went 
I would go. If I were not there he would miss me. 
And he cared more for me than for anyone, and 
all because I used to weep over his hymns. It 
makes me sad to remember. Now I feel just like 
an orphan or a widow. You know, in our mon- 
astery they are all good people, kind and pious, 
but . . . there is no one with softness and refine- 
ment, they are just like peasants. They all speak 
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are noisy, they clear their throats, but Nikolay al- 
ways talked softly, caressingly, and if he noticed 
that anyone was asleep or praying he would slip 
by like a fly or a gnat. His face was tender, com- 
Passionate... .°’ 

Teronim heaved a deep sigh and took hold of 
the rope again. We were by now approaching the 
bank. We floated straight out of the darkness and 
stillness of the river into an enchanted realm, full 
of stifling smoke, crackling lights and uproar. By 
now one could distinctly see people moving near 
the tar barrels. The flickering of the lights gave a 
strange, almost fantastic, expression to their fig- 
ures and red faces. From time to time one caught 
among the heads and faces a glimpse of a horse’s 
head motionless as though cast in copper. 

““They’ll begin singing the Easter hymn di- 
rectly, . . .’’ said Ieronim, ‘‘and Nikolay is gone; 
there is no one to appreciate it... . There was 
nothing written dearer to him than that hymn. He 
used to take in every word! You’ll be there, sir, 
so notice what is sung; it takes your breath 
away !’’ 

‘‘Won’t you be in church, then?’’ 

“T can’t; ..... | have to work the ferry. . .. 

‘“But won’t they relieve you?’’ 

“‘T don’t know. .. . I ought to have been re- 
lieved at eight; but, as you see, they don’t come! 
.. . And I must own I should have liked to be in 
he church... .”” 


«Are you a monk?”’ 
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““Yes ... thatis, 1 ama lay brother.’’ 

The ferry ran into the bank and stopped. I 
thrust a five kopeck piece into Jeronim’s hand for 
taking me across, and jumped on land. Immedi- 
ately a cart with a boy and a sleeping woman in 
it drove creaking on to the ferry. Ieronim, with a 
faint glow from the lights on his figure, pressed 
on the rope, bent down to it, and started the ferry 
pack 2. = 

I took a few steps through mud, but a little far- 
ther walked on a soft freshly trodden path. This 
path led to the dark monastery gates, that looked 
like a cavern through a cloud of smoke, through a 
disorderly crowd of people, unharnessed horses, 
carts and chaises. All this crowd was rattling, 
snorting, laughing, and the crimson light and wa- 
vering shadows from the smoke flickered over it 
all... . A perfect chaos! And in this hubbub the 
people yet found room to load a little cannon and 
to sell cakes. There was no less commotion on the 
other side of the wall in the monastery precincts, 
but there was more regard for decorum and order. 
Here there was a smell of juniper and incense. 
They talked loudly, but there was no sound of 
laughter or snorting. Near the tombstones and 
crosses people pressed close to one another with 
Easter cakes and bundles in their arms. Appar- 
ently many had come from a long distance for 
their cakes to be blessed and now were exhausted. 
Young lay brothers, making a metallic sound with 
their boots, ran busily along the iron slabs that 
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church door. They were busy and shouting on the 
belfry, too. 

‘‘What a restless night!’’ I thought. ‘‘How 
nice!’’ 

One was tempted to see the same unrest and 
sleeplessness in all nature, from the night dark- 
ness to the iron slabs, the crosses on the tombs 
and the trees under which the people were moving 
to and fro. But nowhere was the excitement and 
restlessness so marked as in the church. An un- 
ceasing struggle was going on in the entrance be- 
tween the inflowing stream and the outflowing 
stream. Some were going in, others going out and 
soon coming back again to stand still for a little 
and begin moving again. People were scurrying 
from place to place, lounging about as though 
they were looking for something. The stream 
flowed from the entrance all round the church, 
disturbing even the front rows, where persons of 
weight and dignity were standing. There could be 
no thought of concentrated prayer. There were no 
prayers at all, but a sort of continuous, childishly 
irresponsible joy, seeking a pretext to break out 
and vent itself in some movement, even in sense- 
less jostling and shoving. 

The same unaccustomed movement is striking 
in the Easter service itself. The altar gates are 
flung wide open, thick clouds of incense float in 
the air near the candelabra; wherever one looks 
there are lights, the gleam and splutter of can- 
dles. . . . There is no reading; restless and light- 
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ing. After each hymn the clergy change their vest- 
ments and come out to burn incense, which is re- 
peated every ten minutes. 

I had no sooner taken a place, when a wave 
rushed from in front and forced me back. A tall 
thick-set deacon walked before me with a long red 
eandle; the grey-headed archimandrite in his 
golden mitre hurried after him with the censer. 
When they had vanished from sight the crowd 
squeezed me back to my former position. But ten 
minutes had not passed before a new wave burst 
on me, and again the deacon appeared. This time 
he was followed by the Father Sub-Prior, the 
man, who, as Jeronim had told me, was writing 
the history of the monastery. 

As I mingled with the crowd and caught the in- 
fection of the universal joyful excitement, I felt 
unbearably sore on Teronim’s account. Why did 
they not send someone to relieve him? Why could 
not someone of less feeling and less susceptibility 
go on the ferry? ‘‘Lift up thine eyes, O Sion, and 
look around,’’ they sang in the choir, ‘‘for thy 
children have come to thee as to a beacon of di- 
vine light from north and south, and from east 
and from the sea... .’’ 

I looked at the faces; they all had a lively ex- 
pression of triumph, but not one was listening to 
what was being sung and taking it in, and not one 
was ‘‘holding his breath.’’ Why was not Ieronim 
released? I could faney Ieronim standing meekly 
somewhere by the wall, bending forward and hun- 


grily drinking in the beauty of the holy phrase. 
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All this that glided by the ears of people standing 
by me he would have eagerly drunk in with his 
delicately sensitive soul, and would have been 
spell-bound to eestasy, to holding his breath, and 
there would not have been a man happier than 
he in all the church. Now he was plying to and 
fro over the dark river and grieving for his dead 
friend and brother. 

The wave surged back. A stout smiling monk, 
playing with his rosary and looking round behind 
him, squeezed sideways by me, making way for a 
lady in a hat and velvet cloak. A monastery serv- 
ant hurried after the lady, holding a chair over 
our heads. 

I came out of the church. I wanted to have a 
look at the dead Nikolay, the unknown canticle 
writer. I walked about the monastery wall, where 
there was a row of cells, peeped into several win- 
dows, and, secing nothing, came back again. I do 
not regret now that I did not see Nikolay; God 
knows, perhaps if I had seen him I should have 
lost the picture my imagination paints for me 
now. I imagine that lovable poetical figure, soli- 
tary and not understood, who went out at nights 
to call to Ieronim over the water, and filled his 
hymns with flowers, stars and sunbeams, as a pale 
timid man with soft, mild, melancholy features. 
His eyes must have shone, not only with intelli- 
gence, but with kindly tenderness and that hardly 
restrained childlike enthusiasm which I could hear 
in Ieronim’s voice when he quoted to me passages | 
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When we came out of church after mass it was 
no longer night. The morning was beginning. The 
stars had gone out and the sky was a morose grey- 
ish blue. The iron slabs, the tombstones and the 
buds on the trees were covered with dew. There 
was a sharp freshness in the air. Outside the pre- 
cincts I did not find the same animated scene as 
I had beheld in the night. Horses and men looked 
exhausted, drowsy, scarcely moved, while nothing 
was left of the tar barrels but heaps of black ash. 
When anyone is exhausted and sleepy he fancies 
that nature, too, is in the same condition. It 
seemed to me that the trees and the young grass 
were asleep. It seemed as though even the bells 
were not pealing so loudly and gaily as at night. 
The restlessness was over, and of the excitement 
nothing was left but a pleasant weariness, a long- 
ing for sleep and warmth. 

Now I could see both banks of the river; a faint 
mist hovered over it in shifting masses. There 
was a harsh cold breath from the water. When I 
jumped on to the ferry, a chaise and some two 
dozen men and women were standing on it al- 
ready. The rope, wet and as I fancied drowsy, 
stretched far away across the broad river and in 
places disappeared in the white mist. 

‘‘Christ is risen! Is there no one else?’’ asked 
a soft voice. 

I recognized the voice of Ieronim. There was 
no darkness now to hinder me from seeing the 
monk. He was a tall narrow-shouldered man of 
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half-closed listless-looking eyes and an unkempt 
wedge-shaped beard. He had an extraordinarily 
sad and exhausted look. 

‘““They have not relieved you yet?’ I asked in 
surprise. 

‘‘Me?’’ he answered, turning to me his chilled 
and dewy face with a smile. ‘‘There is no one to 
take my place now till morning. They’ll all be go- 
ing to the Father Archimandrite’s to break the 
fast directly.’’ 

With the help of a little peasant in a hat of 
reddish fur that looked like the little wooden tubs 
in which honey is sold, he threw his weight on the 
rope; they gasped simultaneously, and the ferry 
started. 

We floated across, disturbing on the way the 
lazily rising mist. Everyone was silent. [eronim 
worked mechanically with one hand. He slowly 
passed his mild lustreless eyes over us; then his 
glance rested on the rosy face of a young mer- 
chant’s wife with black eyebrows, who was stand- 
ing on the ferry beside me silently shrinking from 
the mist that wrapped her about. He did not take 
his eyes off her face all the way. 

There was little that was masculine in that pro- 
longed gaze. It seemed to me that Ieronim was 
looking in the woman’s face for the soft and 
tender features of his dead friend. 
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Tue trained nurse covered the electric-light globe 
with dark-colored tissue-paper, gave the admiral 
his midnight ration of medicine, smoothed the 
bedclothes, shook up the pillows, turned her pa- 
tient into a new position, opened the window 
which looked out across the harbor, closed the 
window near the bed to stop the draft from the 
rising wind; then, leaning above the sick man, she 
asked if there was anything he wanted. Getting 
no response she turned to her chair, and in a few 
minutes dropped into a light sleep. 

The old admiral, lying upon his side, stared 
with unseeing eyes across the dim room. liver 
since his second stroke, a week before, he had 
wandered dumbly through strange, confusing 
mazes of pain. His power of speech was gone; 
only by signs could he make his wants known, or 
raise his deep voice in an inarticulate growl of 
impatience and exasperation at the unintelligence 
of the people who ministered to his needs. 

His widowed sister, who kept house for him, 
had wept unrestrainedly following the conference 
of the physicians that afternoon: ‘‘I can’t help 
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feeling that we’re bothering Ned! He never could 
bear to have any one fuss around him—except 
Lois. He’s like a wounded lion—and he roars at 
us like a lion, too!’’ The doctors had murmured 
assurances concerning the achievements of science 
which, in these hard eases, made it possible to dull 
the pain and make the short time remaining more 
bearable. 

The admiral had given no sign that their low- 
pitched voices had reached him across the waver- 
ing borderland of consciousness—but he had 
heard; now, staring wide-eyed across the shadowy 
room, his mind slowly shook off its enveloping 
lethargy and faced its problems with a _half- 
forgotten keenness. 

Outside, the rising wind whisked buoyantly 
around the corners of the house. He could hear it 
whispering, and could picture it tossing the heavy- 
headed hydrangeas, swinging the festoons of 
climbing roses and honeysuckle, bending the tall, 
dark cypresses which protected the flower-beds, 
and running down the long borders of blossoming 
Shasta daisies with a mischievous joyousness. 
The admiral recognized daisies when he saw 
them, but claimed no acquaintance with the other 
tenants of his garden. ‘‘The red ones, that lot of 
blue spikes, those bright-yellow flowers,’’ were as 
far as he went in generalization; but he loved, 
with a strange unspoken intensity, to spend long 
silent hours among the riot of fragrance and color 
which the Californian climate made possible. Why 
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locked port of his last voyage must be brave with 
sunshine, bright with blossoms? 

He moved a little. The nurse was instantly 
alert; when she had returned to her chair his 
brooding thoughts went back to their problem. 
Just why, after his retirement by age from active 
service, had he felt so insistently that he must 
have a garden? It was a favorite and long- 
contested grievance of his sister’s that he spent 
an entirely disproportionate amount of his retired 
pay upon fertilizers, plants, and seeds—to pro- 
duce masses of flowers of which he did not know 
the names! He admitted the truth and logic of her 
complaint—and ordered more plants. Why had he 
persisted? 

Gropingly his mind went back over the stretch- 
ing track of the long years. He had never searched 
for a reason before—but it was easy to find. Lows! 
Always Lois had talked of gardens, and had mar- 
shalled before him long imaginary lines of pop- 
pies, cornflowers, and verbenas. So firmly had she 
implanted the idea that, when his time for un- 
willing idleness came, a garden was his one re- 
quirement ... and now the offshore wind was 
making free with his flowers, and blowing across 
the surf which broke against the sea-wall opposite 
his house. 

The wind was freshening; the pound of the 
waves came clearly through the open window. The 
admiral frowned. Like all sailormen the sound of 
breakers held only a message of menace for him; 


no one but a fool would want to get his vessel 
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near enough to a beach to hear the surf... . 
With a little pang he realized that, for a long 
time, the sea had meant nothing to him: an un- 
appealing painted immensity above which conten- 
tious gulls sailed on leisurely wings, into which 
pelicans dropped with stonelike heaviness... . 
His frown deepened. How had this indifference 
come into being? 

Alert memory supplied a vision of groups of 
destroyers—veterans of Queenstown days—flag- 
less, deserted, tethered to buoys. A junior officer, 
son of one of the admiral’s classmates—paying a 
duty call—had enthusiastically described the or- 
derly procedure attendant upon decommission- 
ing the ships: the cleaning, oiling, scraping, paint- 
ing, and greasing of guns, hoists, torpedo-tubes, 
decks, and machinery; the packing and removing 
of stores and all portable and perishable gear to 
storehouses. The admiral had listened in aghast 
silence. The gift of picturesque language and 
vivid descriptive profanity were admittedly his 
—hbut the sight and sound of this new spirit ren- 
dered him speechless. He ran a temperature that 
evening. 

For this latter-day babble concerning the value 
of aircraft and submarines he had no interest and 
less sympathy. ‘‘The navy’s the fleet !’’ had been 
his slogan for many eventful years; he refused to 
amend it now to fit any of the new-fangled ideas 
voiced by youngsters who could look, unmoved, 
upon the passing of the old ships. 

Uneasily ‘the admiral tried to change his posi- 
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tion: was his irritation caused by the fact that he, 
like the ships, was obsolete, decommissioned, 
junked; out of touch and comprehension with the 
new ways and methods of reasoning? . . . What 
was that word you heard so much nowadays? .. . 
Oh, yes: psychology! The admiral snorted. He had 
dipped surreptitiously into a book which his sister 
had been interested in, and had emerged from his 
orgy roaring defiance: ‘‘ According to that blank- 
ety blankety blank imbecile, a man couldn’t get an 
innocent spot on his clothes without being insulted 
by the most baleful suspicions!’’ In these later 
years the admiral had become addicted to a few pet 
spots; his sister and he had threshed that subject 
entirely out. About spots there were no honors left 
to be garnered by the cleverest and most analytical 
of psychologists. ... 

He snorted again. . . . What had he been think- 
ing of when that tomfoolery intruded? Oh, yes: 
the ships! 

His forty-six years in the service were spent 
during the navy’s transitional times. When he en- 
tered the Naval Academy all of our war-vessels 
were wooden sailing ships, his midshipman’s 
cruises were made aboard the Constellation—she 
was so low between decks that only a half-grown 
boy could stand erect; so badly ventilated through 
her tiny port-holes that one’s mouth tasted like 
a copper penny in the morning—but, oh, the satis- 
Tying beauty of those old full-rigged sailing ships! 
The admiral’s thoughts went yearningly back to 
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and colorful old hulls coming up like gulls across 
the horizon line over the rim of the world: the 
ultimate perfection of grace, symmetry, and ro- 
mance. 

‘““The navy’s always been conservative!’ de- 
cided the admiral, affectionately remembering the 
old-time commodores who, through wide and va- 
ried experience, had come to have a ripe knowl- 
edge and respect for the ways of the wind, and 
who entertained neither interest nor enthusiasm 
where innovations were concerned. Steam did not 
intrigue them; they mistrusted it and took grudg- 
ing chances with this new motive power; sails 
were retained as a guarantee of sanity and safety 
long after the use of steam had progressed far 
beyond the experimental stage. . . . The admiral 
chuckled, recalling the old Tennessee—which car- 
ried just enough coal to steam out of port; then, 
at the harbor’s mouth dumped the fires and 
hoisted her faithful sails, as did all the vessels of 
that early fleet-—‘‘ Rappahannock, Boston, Galena, 
Philadelphia, Yantic, Quinnebog, Swatara’’—the 
admiral named them over to himself like a well- 
beloved rosary, and exulted in the precious mem- 
ory of those gallant years when sails were still 
spread, adventure still flourished, and fighting 
men still looked their adversaries in the eyes— 
instead of shooting impersonally at them from 
twelve miles away! 

“<T’ve lived too long!’’ decided the admiral with 
grimness; then smiled ruefully at the sudden re- 
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detailed to search around Alaska for Greely’s 
missing ship. During one of his first periods as 
watch-officer a terrific storm came up; gigantic 
rushing walls of icy water towered above the tiny 
Bear, and, as the fury of the gale increased and 
the laboring ship trembled like an exhausted 
horse, the watch-officer’s spirit quailed; summon- 
ing a messenger he sent word to the captain: ‘‘ The 
sea is getting up, sir!’’ The answer came quickly 
back: ‘‘Keep to your course.’’ The admiral re- 
called the long climb, the swift descent of those 
mountainous combers; the icicles that formed on 
his eye-brows; the brackish drinking-water; the 
steady diet of hardtack and salt-horse; and the 
three members of the erew who went violently in- 
sane from the monotony and danger of that long 
cruise. ... What did these soft new men know 
about the real navy that he had helped to make? 
.. . A small smile lighted his thin old face as he 
remembered the uproar caused by the aspirants 
desiring to have the honor of bagging the first 
polar bear. The officers were at luncheon when an 
orderly came with the message that a bear was 
sighted—and the mess, arising as one man, made 
for the deck with guns and cameras on tripods— 
to be jammed in the passageway, a struggling 
vociferous rabble. 

Those good old days of adventure, of privation, 
of danger, of enjoyment, and of vivid picturesque- 
ness: thank fortune he had known them instead 
of these new smug neat years! ... Once the 
Bear’s doctor, going on two weeks’ leave, in- 
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trusted him with the keys and the duties of the 
medicine-chest. ‘‘If any one gets sick with a high 
fever, a bad chill, measles, smallpox, or a broken 
leg—give ’em two of those big black pills, then 
make for the nearest medico,’’ directed the doctor. 

‘*You fed me one of those pills once! If you ask 
me, I’d say that they were the last thing to give 
to a man with a broken lee—’’ 

“‘T didn’t ask you!’’ blithely commented the 
doctor, making for the shore boat. 

The admiral chuckled aloud; then, as the nurse 
stirred, guiltily closed his eyes. . 

Outside, the offshore wind had strengthened; 
it was no longer playful, but blew with a sturdy 
determination that matched the increased roar of 
the surf. The admiral opened his eyes and smiled 
—recalling his early Naval Academy days, when 
the whims of winds and tides had been as a closed 
book to him. At the time of his appointment his 
hopes and desires were centered in a longing to 
possess, and wear to Annapolis, a straw hat dis- 
played as the piéce de résistance of the haber- 
dasher’s stock in his home town. The hat was 
black and highly glazed; it had an infinitesimal 
brim, a towering crown, and was further embel- 
lished by a wide, candy-striped band. His father 
bought it for him, and he proudly displayed it 
about Annapolis until the day when the gates of 
the Naval Academy definitely closed behind him. 
Ten feet inside the walls the cherished hat left 
his head—and never re-alighted there. 
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show we staged,’’ thought the admiral, and 
chuckled. Drowsily he decided that, while the lat- 
ter-day naval officers were different, the midship- 
men could still be counted on; only recently he had 
heard that those embryo flag-officers had proof 
that the body resting in state beneath the academy 
chapel was really that of John Paul Jones: some 
of the girls who still frequented the dances had 
recognized and identified him... . 

The admiral was almost asleep. Determinedly 
he roused himself. This was the first time in weeks 
that he had been able to think clearly; he enjoyed 
remembering those years before he knew Lois, as 
much as he dreaded recalling his loneliness after 
she had gone—he never allowed himself to dwell 
on that. . . . But going to sleep was unprofitable 
business; he couldn’t tell how long it might be 
before he was permitted to awaken again—and 
now that the nagging pain had unaccountably 
taken its departure, what profit could there be in 
oblivion? He felt strangely exhilarated. If only 
he could sit up in bed and look out across the har- 
bor toward the fitful gleam of the lighthouse, and 
hear the faint clanging chime of the bell-buoys. 
. . . Curious, when he came to think about it, how 
things seen and heard at sea take hold of your 
imagination and affection: the hum of the wind 
through the rigging, the rush and whisper of deep- 
sea rain, the peace and silence of the vast spaces, 
the friendly nearness of the stars—what solaces 
have the dwellers in clamorous man-made cities 
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But the stanch old frigates on which he had 
served were only a fading memory now. . . . The 
proudest battleship of to-day becomes the ‘‘pile 
of junk’’ of to-morrow; to-day’s junior lieutenant 
conceals his mirth behind an air of respectful im- 
passivity when yesterday’s commander-in-chief 
proudly recalls the names of coveted commands, 
long since towed to their last anchorage en route 
to the salvagers. ‘‘Old age is something that 
neither men nor ships can dodge, and at least it’s 
honorable—but not this decommissioning; healthy, 
able-bodied vessels tidied up and closed like sum- 
mer cottages!’’ No need to tell him that this, like 
the transition from sails to steam, marked the on- 
ward maren of progress. Progress, indeed—when 
any red-blooded man knew that the sailing ships 
were best! 

Perhaps, though—thinking it over—his ships 
had meant more to him than they did to most 
sailors. Through the years when he was fighting 
down his loneliness in a futile effort at forgetting, 
other officers had growing families and were voic- 
ing that unceasing navy wail concerning their 
children’s educations. ‘‘If you run them in and 
out of every school from Cavite to Guantanamo 
—how are they going to learn anything? And if 
you put them in a good school and keep them 
there, you never see them!’’ He had heard these 
questions and assertions a hundred times while 
he was concentrating upon his work, stubbornly 
fixing his mind upon each small detail of his daily 
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children that might have been. But the ships had 
become his very existence, and they repaid his 
interest; he was universally acknowledged to be 
the best sea-going officer in the service; when he 
climbed to the bridge he entered his undisputed 
kingdom; his crew would have followed him any- 
where. They testified to their belief in his guid- 
ance when, during each period in port, at the hour 
when the Stars and Stripes takes second place 
under the church flag, the chaplain would request 
“‘those having babies to be baptized, please step 
forward,’’ and the admiral, Sunday after Sunday, 
faced the proud sailor-fathers across the impro- 
vised baptismal fonts. Not for any known bribe 
would he have held one of the tiny babies—for 
fear of breaking it—but he wondered wistfully 
how far the little company of his god-children had 
fared; he knew that five of them had ended their 
voyage and rested beneath the wooden crosses in 
French wheat-fields, but found it impossible to 
reconcile his memory of the small, helpless, hud- 
dled figures wrapped in pale pink or blue knitted 
blankets with any partakers in the recent grim 
business of war... . 

“War?’’ Well, of course that rumpus in Cuba 
didn’t seem very large compared with this other 
carnage—but bullets are bullets—and the Spanish 
ships looked menacing enough! He thought of the 
sinking of the Don Jorge Juan, the rescue of her 
crew, and his discovery of the ship’s cat strug- 
gling in the water. Carmencita, as they christened 


her, never condescended to answer to her name, 
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but she lived to a respectéd and adipose old age 
—a contented recruit to the United States Navy. 
Whimsically his memory lingered over a long 
list of mascots and pets: kangaroos, bears, seals, 
parrots, monkeys, dogs, cats, goats—nearly all of 
them succumbed through spontaneous combustion 
from over-feeding—and one deer—Billy Oregon. 
Billy was a shy, meek, gentle, retiring, fawn-and- 
white creature when the people of his State pre- 
sented him to their name-ship—but arrogance soon 
overtook him. At first he gratefully and greedily 
accepted rations of vegetable parings, then moved 
swiftly on to the vegetables, and later could only 
be cajoled by offerings of peeled carrots, turnips, 
and potatoes. Oranges, apples, and bananas fared 
the same way, his sophisticated taste moving on 
from the skins to the fruit; from crusts to but- 
tered bread; from celery-tops to celery hearts; 
his career aboard ship ended suddenly on the day 
when he was discovered nonchalantly devouring 
the log. 

‘Billy moves ashore! Knowing his progressive 
appetite I realize that, having tasted of the ship’s 
activities, nothing but special orders from the Sec- 
retary of the Navy will appeal to him by next 
week. The zoo for his!’’ the executive officer de- 
cided. 

The admiral, lost in his recollections, forgot his 
mentor and chuckled aloud. The nurse was quickly 
at his side. ‘‘Water? . . . His position changed? 
... The window closed? ... His pillows shak- 


en?’’? She glanced sharply at him. ‘‘What is the 
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matter? ... Well, anyhow, it is time for some 
medicine !’’ 

Obediently he tried to take the dose she pre- 
pared, noting, with a dull bewilderment, how diffi- 
cult swallowing had become. What if his throat 
should refuse to function, he wondered with a lit- 
tle cold shiver of panic. The nurse moved about 
for a few moments; rearranged the tissue paper 
covering over the electric light; raised the window- 
shade to the top to look out across the harbor. 
‘‘Tn another hour or so it will be dawn. . . . Shall 
I read to you? .. . Can’t you get to sleep? ... 
Would you like a powder?’’ 

He shook his head. He wanted to be left to the 
quiet company of his thoughts and memories; they 
were very clear—clearer than the blurred details 
of the dark months through which he had so re- 
cently, painfully, and laboriously fared. Now why 
was that: that far-away, half-forgotten years 
should seem nearer than yesterday? 

The nurse went reluctantly back to her chair. 
She had neglected to lower the shade; through the 
upper window-pane the admiral could see a nar- 
row strip of star-sprinkled sky; he drew a deep 
breath and stared in amazement at the quiet points 
of light. Had they been there every night during 
these dragging months: brave, friendly pledges 
of the regard of a ministering Providence—exhib- 
ited for his contemplation, solace, and assurance 
while he cowered low in fear and loneliness, and 
never even lifted up his eyes? 


‘‘T guess I’ve had all the help that my special 
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brand of intelligence warrants,’’ thought the ad- 
miral grimly; but he found a strange, new warmth 
and comfort in the sight of the constant stars. 

From outside there sounded the clear monody 
of the waves against the sea-wall, and the mur- 
mur of the offshore wind. Their very activity 
soothed him into a half doze. What had he been 
thinking about before the nurse interrupted him? 

.. Gardens? ... Lois? ... His ships? 

The gardens and Lois were beyond the reach 
of his wistful ponderings—but not the ships. Al- 
ways, in the old navy, you could get the commands 
or the shore billets you wanted—when you didn’t 
want them any more. ... He wondered if they 
managed better nowadays, or whether details were 
still apparently given out according to the ideas 
of an old commodore with whom he had served, 
back in the mist-obscured days when signalling 
was first being tried out. The commodore had his 
enthusiasm for innovations under perfect control; 
when a frigate came into the harbor, and her sig- 
nalman commenced asking for the courtesy-per- 
mission to anchor, the old commodore turned to 
his officer of the deck. ‘‘Find out what they want. 
Then wiggle-wagegle back that they can’t have it!”’ 
was his order. . . 

The admiral pnuled: then sobered. Lois had 
never thought that story funny. She had always 
wanted a house with a garden—but apply as he 
would, affairs never shaped themselves that way. 
Cities, boarding-houses, and dust and noise had 


been their portion—and yet, just as soon as Lois 
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was gone, opportunities to pick and choose desir- 
able shore duty, came thick and fast. 

Strange ... how the things you plan for don’t 
work out—as if in nature, as well as in the con- 
scious effort to direct human will, there should 
always be the elements of caprice and imperma- 
nence which deny you as long as you ask; then, 
when hope deferred and disappointment have done 
their numbing work, force the things you have 
ceased to want into your listless grasp... . It 
had worked that way for him all of his hfe. Long 
ago, as a lad, he had collected butterflies, and had 
ardently longed for a specimen of the great, pale- 
green moths. He never caught one. But years 
afterward, sitting at his desk aboard ship in the 
harbor of Nagasaki, a superb and perfect luna had 
floated in through the open port, airily alighted 
upon the blotter, submitted fearlessly to his gentle 
handling, and departed unhindered upon its blithe 
way, leaving the admiral to ponder over the prob- 
lems of futility and disillusionment, and dubiously 
to review the accumulated testimony of people 
who claim to have evolved philosophies which 
place them beyond the fever and stress of un- 
toward events. Epictetus, for instance, was much 
quoted by one of the admiral’s friends... . But 
none of Epictetus’s neighbors have left a chron- 
icle of how, in their unbiased opinion, he stood 
up under his afflictions; and the admiral required 
their corroboration. 

The testimony of his own life was not comfort- 


ing; he had laboriously gained control of the king- 
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dom of his mind, and had exercised that control 
by rigidly excluding from his thoughts those 
things which were beyond his power of altering. 
His face was very sober as he recalled his first 
cruise after Lois had gone. His ship was desig- 
nated to take the President upon an official jour- 
ney, and something in his minute, tense, calculated 
attention to his work had attracted the Chief 
Hixecutive’s notice. Perhaps the reason for the 
rigid quietness in the young officer’s face had been 
explained to the President, for twice, during the 
latter part of the journey, he asked if there was 
anything he could do in the way of getting him 
any special duty. The question held the promise 
of gardens—so easy is achievement when desire 
is gone—but the admiral racked his mind in a 
futile effort to think up one request. 

“I’m afraid, sir, that I’m like Captain Percival 
—a very bow-legged officer we had in President 
Pierce’s time. The President wanted to do some- 
thing special for Percival, but, like me, Percival 
didn’t want anything. Finally, to satisfy Mr. 
Pierce, he requested that an order be passed for 
his especial benefit ! ‘I’d like to be allowed to have 
the wide gold braid on my full-dress trousers 
transferred from the outside to the inside seam 
—so I can see it myself’! Six months ago I knew 
exactly what I wanted—but not now. I shouldn’t 
know what to do with myself if I went ashore.’’ 

And yet—though he would not let himself think 
of Lois—just as soon as he went again on shore 


duty he commenced making the first of a series 
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of gardens. All of his billets since had been marked 
by gardens. In many a clanging, grimy navy-yard 
and noisy shore station young people to whom he 
was only a name rejoiced in small plots adorned 
by his flowering bushes and hardy shrubs; his 
gardens stretched behind him like the lengthening 
shadow of a great rock; every place where he 
could appropriate a few feet of ground he had 
builded an altar. . . . Glancing now through the 
window at the friendly stars the admiral allowed 
himself voluntarily to face the fact which, during 
all the years, he had consistently evaded: except 
when he was planting Lois’s flowers he had been 
desperately lonely. But why couldn’t he admit it 
before—instead of groping along in an oblique 
effort to make up to her for the garden she never 
had? 

Lois and he had confidently counted upon long 
years together, had discussed the various merits 
of the places where, when his next thirty years 
of service were over, they would settle down. He 
had drawn dozens of plans for houses, while she 
wandered conversationally in her gardens where 
the larkspur always bloomed and the cornflowers 
were no bluer than her eyes. . . . Lois never did 
anything that he expected her to do. There was al- 
ways a hilarious element of uncertainty about her 
that made other women seem flat and colorless. 
At Nanking, in those days of the Boxer uprising, 
he had gone ashore to look for her accompanied 
by a guard—to insure her safe-conduct back 


through the native city—and had passed two hid- 
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eous hours vainly searching for her and imagin- 
ing all sorts of ghastly and gruesome things. He 
found her at last having tea with the priest among 
the amazing images in the Temple of Hell—in an 
atmosphere of serenity and peacefulness not to 
be equalled outside of a Quaker meeting-house! 
. . . Then there was that time when, with her birth- 
day present of ten dollars, she was on her way 
to a book-shop to buy some long-coveted volumes, 
and paused to look into the window of a bird- 
store where, for weeks, a gaudy macaw had 
blinked wicked eyes at the passers-by. The macaw 
was gone-——a purchaser had been found who rel- 
ished picturesque profanity—and in his place a 
thrush, with gaping bill, was hopelessly beating 
its wings against the bars of its cage; already the 
soft feathers on its breast were worn thin... . 
Lois admitted afterward that, five times, she 
walked away from that window and went on to- 
ward the bookstore—sternly reminding herself as 
she went that it wasn’t her world; that all the ten 
dollars she could raise wouldn’t go far toward 
combating avarice and cruelty—and five times she 
returned. ... Her only joy in the transaction 
which followed was that the bird-dealer—who 
couldn’t make out why she wanted to buy a bird 
and not a cage—evinced a lively desire to get the 
lunatic he was dealing with harmlessly out of 
his shop, when, after paying her money, Lois re- 
leased the thrush and watched him make his true 
straight flight to the free air above the house-tops. 


... There was no trace of mawkishness about 
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her reaction; she regretted her much-wanted 
books, and raged at the cruelty which made the 
thrush’s imprisonment possible. ‘‘I told that 
dealer just what IT thought of him!”’ 

The admiral smiled. ‘‘I guess, then, that you, 
he, and the thrush have had your full ten dollars’ 
worth—and we’ll still do our old familiar tack 
back and forth to the library!’’ he had said. Well, 
the books wouldn’t have done her much good. She 
died that autumn, after an illness of only five 
days. ... Hven now, after all these years, he 
lived over again the anguish of those hours and 
the moment when, groping for a ray of light, he 
reached blindly for the book of that teacher who 
never spoke a false or an idle word, and opened 
it at random. Austerely an admonition looked up 
at him: ‘‘. . . and shall I be inquired of by you 

. ? As I live, saith the Lord God, I will not be 
inquired of by you.’’ With a little gasp he closed 
the book. If he might not rebel nor question, he 
dared not think or remember. ... Sternly he 
barred her from his thoughts—but somewhere in 
his consciousness a resilient spring had snapped; 
life ceased to be a radiant adventure. He moaned, 
remembering. 

The nurse was instantly by his side. ‘‘What is 
it that you want? Can’t you point to it? I’ll be 
glad to help you—if you’ll let me! What are you 
thinking about?’’ 

He shook his head. What was he thinking about? 
Thinking, he had decided, was a pure loss of time 


and energy ... and yet, was it? He remembered 
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once, long ago, passing through the ruined im- 
perial city at Nanking and seeing an itinerant, 
mendicant priest so lost i in meditation that he was 
oblivious to the chance to ask for the alms he so 
evidently needed. There had been only a momen- 
tary glimpse through a vase-shaped gate—but 
each detail of the stone-paved courtyard, the 
broken marble bench, the thin, tranquil old face 
as fragile as the shadows of the vine leaves be- 
hind his head—was permanently engraved upon 
the admiral’s memory. 

Suppose that he had allowed himself to think 
so of Lois; to make her a vital part of the lonely 
years? What if ... like the stars, she had been 
with him all the time . . . waiting for the wistful 
chance of an open window in his thoughts to call 
a message of cheer: ‘‘ Happy voyage! Happy voy- 
age, you!’’ 

If that was so, what must she think of him? 
Like a man cautiously testing thin ice, he tenta- 
tively advanced. Wincing, he waited for the ex- 
pected pang of pain, but none came; instead he 
felt an increasing content. The feeling grew. He 
was bewildered, breathless, appalled. Could he 
have thought of her before without an overwhelm- 
ing sense of irreparable loss? Had she always 
seemed as near as now? Would he have found in- 
spiration in his work instead of dull endurance; 
pleasure in his relaxations instead of boredom? 
He wondered if she knew of her gardens—then 
branded the thought as preposterous—but it per- 


sisted; Lois had known so many unexpected 
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things! He wanted to ask her what they were do- 
ing to his navy: ‘‘Built up, madam, from the 
wooden ships to the steel superdreadnoughts!”’ 
Probably she would laugh at his vociferous and 
belligerent disapproval of the new times and 
ways—‘‘Noah-talk,’’ she used to call it when he 
erowled—but she would have understood him too, 
and he, in the end, would have joined in her mirth 
—though who else ever had dared to laugh at 
him. 

And then, quite suddenly, he knew how blind he 
had been. During the long years while he had 
avoided speaking her name, she had been close 
beside him. He had ruled her from his life—but 
she had never gone; when he had laughed, or 
worked, stood godfather to the wee babies, or 
made a garden for her—pondering over the 
flowers of red, yellow, and blue—she had been 
nearest of all. Only in the bleak hours of blind 
loneliness had he effectually barred her way. What 
must she have thought of him during these last 
few months when he had clung to life with a fran- 
tic slipping grasp—instead of hurrying to tell her 
all the ‘carefully cherished remembrances which, 
unconsciously up to now, he had treasured await- 
ing her sympathy and her approval? 

If Lois were watching, he must give her every 
reason to be proud of him; it was her just due 
that he should not fail her. Not for him the ig- 
nominy of the rusty, limping steamer towed in 
from profitless sojournings among far-flung an- 


chorages. . . . Instead, stanch, seaworthy, with 
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colors flying and all sails set, he would fare 
blithely homeward—flag-bearer of the old 
SHIPS: .-. < 

The room was vibrant with her presence... . 
In a second he would hear the sound of her voice, 
the gay ring of her laughter; he listened hungrily, 
but she did not laugh. Instead, gentle, patient, and 
serene she waited in the deep shadow. Why didn’t 
she speak? What was she waiting for? Why should 
she hold herself aloof from him? He tried to 
stretch out his arms to her, to call out—and could 
not; strange little appealing sounds were his only 
achievement. . . . Well, then, since she would not 
come nearer, he would go to her; taking her dear 
face between his hands he would tell her of the 
bleak dreariness of the long years since she went, 
and humbly ask her forgiveness. .. . 

With a prodigious effort he raised himself 
upright ...swayed unsteadily ...and fell 
Back yous 

But not before he saw the harbor lights gleam- 
ing clearly beneath the paling stars, and heard— 
above the soft monody of the waves—the singing 
lilt of the offshore wind. 
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THE ODOUR OF THE OINTMENT * 
Zona Gale 


Ascension lilies were everywhere in our shabby 
drawing-room. They crowded two tables and filled 
a corner and rose, slim and white, atop a Sheraton 
cabinet. Every one had sent Pelleas and me a 
sheaf of the flowers—the Chartres, the Cleatams, 
Miss Willie Lillieblade, Enid, Lisa and dear Ho- 
bart Eddy had all remembered us on Master eve, 
and we entered our drawing-room after breakfast 
on Haster morning to be all but greeted with a 
winding of the white trumpets. The sun smote 
them and they were a kind of candle, their light 
secretly diffused, premonitory of Spring, of some 
resurrection of light as a new element. It was a 
wonderful Easter day, and in spite of our sad 
gray hair Pelleas and I were never in fairer 
health; yet for the first time in our fifty years 
together Haster found us close prisoners. Easter 
morning, and we were forbidden to leave the 
house! 

‘*Hitarre,’’ Pelleas said, with some show of firm- 

*From “Pelleas and Etarre,” by Zona Gale, published by the 
Macmillan Company, New York. Reprinted by permission of the 


publishers, 
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ness, ‘‘there is no reason in the world why we 
should not go.’’ 

‘‘Ah, well now,’’ I said with a sigh, ‘‘I wish you 
could prove that to Nichola. Do I not know it per- 
fectly already?’’ 

It is one sign of our advancing years, we must 
suppose, that we are prone to predicate of each 
other the trifles which heaven sends. The sterner 
things we long ago learned to accept with our 
hands clasped in each other’s; but when the post- 
man is late or the hot water is cold or we miss 
our paper we have a way of looking solemnly side- 
wise. 

We had gone upstairs the night before in the 
best of humours, Pelleas carrying an Ascension 
lily to stand in the moonlight of our window, for 
it always seems to us the saddest injustice to set 
the sullen extinguisher of lowered lights on the 
brief life of a flower. And we had been looking 
forward happily to Easter morning when the 
service is always inseparable from a festival of 
Spring. Then, lo, when we were awakened there 
was the treacherous world one glitter of ice. 
Branches sparkled against the blue, the wall of 
the park was a rampart of silver and the faith- 
less sidewalks were mockeries of thoroughfare. 
But the grave significance of this did not come 
to us until Nichola entered the dining-room with 
the griddle-cakes and found me dressed in my 
gray silk and Pelleas in broadcloth. 

‘‘Ts it,’’ asked our old serving-woman, who rules 


us as if she had brought us from Italy and we 
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had not, more than forty years before, tempted 
her from her native Capri, ‘‘is it that you are 
mad, with this ice everywhere, everywhere?”’ 

‘Tt is Easter morning, Nichola,’’ I said, with 
the mildness of one who supports a perfect cause. 

‘‘Our Lady knows it is so,’’ Nichola said, set- 
ting down her smoking burden, ‘‘but the streets 
are so thick with ice that one breaks one’s head 
a thousand times. You must not think of so much 
as stepping in the ar-y.”’ 

She left the room, and the honey-brown cakes 
cooled while Pelleas and I looked at each other 
aghast. To miss our Haster service for the first 
time in our life together! The thought was hardly 
to be borne. We reasoned with Nichola when she 
came back and think that Pelleas even stamped 
his foot under the table; but she only brought 
more cakes and shook her head, the impertinent 
old woman who has conceived that she must take 
care of us. 

‘‘One breaks one’s head a thousand times,’’ she 
obstinately repeated. ‘‘Our Lady would not wish 
it. Danger is not holy.’”’ 

To tell the truth, as Pelleas and I looked sorrow- 
fully from the‘window above the Ascension lilies 
we knew that there was reason in the situation, 
for the streets were perilous even to see. None the 
less we were frankly resentful, for it is bad 
enough to have a disagreeable matter occur with- 
out having reason on its side. As for our carriage, 
that went long ago together with the days when 


Pelleas could model and I could write so that a 
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few were deceived; and as for a cab to our far 
downtown church and back, that was not to be 
considered. For several years now we have 
stepped, as Nichola would say, softly, softly from 
one security to another so that we need not give 
up our house; and even now we are seldom sure 
that one month’s comfort will keep its troth with 
the next. Since it was too icy to walk to the car 
we must needs remain where we were. 

‘*T suppose,’’ said I, as if it were a matter of 
opinion, ‘‘that it is really Easter uptown too. But 
some way—’’ 

‘*T know,’’ Pelleas said. Really of all the pleas- 
ures of this world I think that the ‘‘I know”’ of 
Pelleas in answer to something I have left un- 
said is the last to be foregone. I hope that there 
is no one who does not have this delight. 

‘“Pelleas—’’ I began tremblingly to suggest. 

“‘ Ah, well now,’’ Pelleas cried, resolutely, ‘‘let 
us go anyway. We can walk beside the curb slowly. 
And after all, we do not belong to Nichola.’’ 
Really, of all the pleasures of this world I think 
that the daring of Pelleas in moments when I am 
cowardly is quite the last to be renounced. I hope 
that there is no one who has not the delight of 
living near some one a bit braver than himself. 

With one accord we slipped from the drawing- 
room and toiled up the stairs. I think, although 
we would not for the world have said so, that 
there may have been in our minds the fear that 
this might be our last Easter together, and, if it 
was to be so, then to run away to Easter service 
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would be a fitting memory, a little delicious human 
thing to recall among austerer glories. Out of its 
box in a twinkling came my violet bonnet and I 
hardly looked in a mirror as I put it on. I fastened 
my cloak wrong from top to bottom and seized 
two right-hand gloves and thrust them in my muff. 
Then we opened the door and listened. There was 
not a sound in the house. We ventured into the 
passage and down the stairs, and I think we did 
not breathe until the outer door closed softly upon 
us. For Nichola, we have come to believe, is a 
mystic and thinks other people’s thoughts. At all 
events, she finds us out so often that we prefer to 
theorize that it is her penetration and not our 
clumsiness which betrays us. 

Nichola had already swept the steps with hot 
water and salt and ashes and sawdust combined; 
Nichola is so thorough that I am astonished she 
has not corrupted me with the quality. Yet no 
sooner was I beyond the pale of her friendly care 
than I overestimated thoroughness, like the weak 
character that I am, and wished that the whole 
street had practiced it. I took three steps on that 
icy surface and stood still, desperately. 

‘‘Pelleas,’’ I said, weakly, ‘‘I feel—I feel like 
a little nut on top of a big, frosted, indigestible 
cake.”’ 

I laughed a bit hysterically and Pelleas slipped 
my arm more firmly in his and we crept forward 
like the hands of a clock, Pelleas a little the faster, 
as became the tall minute hand. We turned the 


corner safely and had one interminable block to 
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traverse before we reached the haven of the car. 
I looked down that long expanse of slippery gray, 
unbroken save where a divine janitor or two had 
interposed, and my courage failed me. And Pel- 
Jeas rashly ventured on advice. 

‘‘You walk too stiffly, Etarre,’’? he explained. 
‘‘Relax! relax! Step along slowly but easily, as 
I do. Then, if you fall, you fall like a child—no 
jar, no shock, no broken bones. Now relax—’’ 

And Pelleas did so. Before I could shape my an- 
swer Pelleas had relaxed. He lay in a limp little 
heap on the ice beside me, and I shall never for- 
get my moment of despair. 

I do not know where she came from, but while 
I stood there hopelessly reiterating, ‘‘Pelleas— 
why, Pelleas!’’ on the verge of tears, she stepped 
from some door of the air to my assistance. She 
wore a little crimson hat and a crimson collar, but 
her poor coat, I afterward noted, was sadly worn. 
At the moment of her coming it was her clear, 
pale face that fixed itself in my grateful memory. 
She darted forward, stepped down from the curb 
and held out two hands to Pelleas. 

‘‘QOh, sir,’’ she said, ‘‘I can help you. I have on 
rubber boots.’’ 

Surely no interfering goddess ever arrived in a 
more practical frame of mind. 

When Pelleas was on his feet, looking about him 
in a dazed and rather unforgiving fashion, the 
little maid caught off her crimson muffler and 
brushed his coat. Pelleas, with bared head, made 


her as courtly a bow as his foothold permitted, 
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and she continued to stand somewhat shyly before 
us with the prettiest anxiety on her face, shaking 
the snow from her crimson muffler. 

‘You are not hurt, sir?’’ she asked, and seemed 
so vastly relieved at his reassurance that she quite 
won our hearts. ‘‘Now,’’ she said, ‘‘won’t you 
let me walk with you? My rubber boots will do 
for all three.’’ 

We each accepted her arm without the smallest 
protest. I will hazard that no shipwrecked sailor 
ever inquired of the rescuing sail whether he was 
inconveniencing it. Once safely aboard, however, 
and well under way, he may have symbolized his 
breeding to the extent of offering a faint, polite 
resistance. 

As ‘‘Shall we not be putting you out?’’ Pelleas 
inquired, never offering to release her arm. 

And ‘‘T’m afraid we are,’’ I ventured, pressing 
to her all the closer. She was frail as I, too, and 
it was not the rubber boots to which I pinned my 
faith; she was young, and you can hardly know 
what safety that bespeaks until you are seventy, 
on ice. 

‘It’s just there, on the south corner of the ave- 
nue,’’ Pelleas explained apologetically, and for 
the first time I perceived that by common consent 
we had turned back toward home. But neither of 
us mentioned that. 

Then, as we stepped forward, with beautiful 
nicety rounding the corner to come upon our en- 
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our blackest fears were fulfilled. We ran full upon 
Nichola. 

‘‘Ah, I told you, Pelleas!’’? I murmured; which 
I had not, but one has to take some comfort in 
crises. 

Without a word Nichola wheeled solemnly, 
grasped my other arm and made herself fourth 
in our singular party. Her gray head was unpro- 
tected and her hair stood out all about it. She had 
thrown her apron across her shoulders and great 
patches in her print gown were visible to all the 
world. When Nichola’s sleeves wear out she al- 
ways cuts a piece from the front breadth of her 
skirt to mend them, trusting to her aprons to con- 
ceal the lack. She was a sorry old figure indeed, 
out there on the avenue in the Easter sunshine, 
and I inclined bitterly to resent her interference. 

““Nichola,’’ said I, haughtily, ‘‘one would think 
that we were obliged to be wheeled about on cas- 
ters.’’ 

Nichola made but brief reply. 

‘‘Our Lady knows you’d be better so,’’ she said. 

So that was how, on Easter morning, with the 
bells pealing like a softer silver across the silver 
of the city, Pelleas and I found ourselves back 
in our lonely drawing-room considerably shaken 
and hovering before the fire which Nichola stirred 
to a leaping blaze. And with us, since we had in- 
sisted on her coming, was our new little friend, 
fluttering about us with the prettiest concern, tak- 
ing away my cloak, untying my bonnet and wheel- 
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ing an arm-chair for Pelleas, quite as if she were 
the responsible little hostess and we her upset 
guests. Presently, the bright hat and worn coat 
laid aside, she sat on a hassock before the blaze 
and looked up at us, like a little finch that had 
alighted at our casement and had been coaxed 
within. I think that I love best these little bird- 
women whom one expects at any moment to hear 
thrilling with a lilt of unreasonable song. 

‘‘My dear,’’ said I, on a sudden, ‘‘how selfish 
of us. I dare say you will have been going to 
ehurch?”’ 

She hesitated briefly. 

“T might ’a’ gone to the mission,’’ she ex- 
plained, unaccountably colouring, ‘‘but I don’t 
know if I would. On Easter.’’ 

‘‘But I should have thought,’’ I cried, ‘‘that 
this is the day of days to go.’’ 

‘‘Tt would be,’’ she assented ‘‘it would be—”’ 
she went on, hesitating, ‘‘but, ma’am, I can’t bear 
to go,’’ she burst out, ‘‘because they don’t have 
no flowers. We go to the mission,’’ she added, 
‘‘and not to the grand churches. And it seems—it 
seems—don’t you think God must be where the 
most flowers are? An’ last Easter we only had 
one geranium.”’ 

Bless the child. I must be a kind of pagan, for 
I understood. 

‘‘Your flowers are beau-tiful,’’ she said, shyly, 
with a breath of content. ‘‘Are they real? I’ve 
been wantin’ to ask you. I never saw so many 


without the glass in front. But they don’t smell 
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much,’’ she added, wistfully; ‘‘I wonder why that 
zp27? 

Pelleas and I had been wondering that very 
morning. They looked so sweet-scented and yet 
were barren of fragrance; and we had told our- 
selves that perhaps they were lilies of symbol 
without mission or message beyond the symbol, 
without hue or passion or, so to say, experience. 

‘‘Perhaps if one were to make some one happy 
with them or to put them in a bride’s bouquet 
they would no longer be scentless,’’? Pelleas 
quaintly said. 

But now my mind was busy with other prob- 
lems than those of such fragrance. 

‘“Where do you go to church, my dear?’’ I 
asked, not daring to glance at Pelleas. 

‘““To the mission,’’ she said, ‘‘over—’’ and she 
named one of the poorest of the struggling East 
Side chapels. ‘‘It’s just started,’’ she explained, 
‘an’ the lady that give most, she died, and the 
money don’t come. And poor Mr. Lovelow, he’s 
the minister and he’s sick—but he preaches, any- 
how. And pretty near nobody comes to hear him,’’ 
she added, with a curious, half-defiant emotion, 
her cheeks still glowing. It was strange that I who 
am such a busybody of romance was so slow to 
comprehend that betraying colour. 

Pelleas and I knew where the mission was. We 
had even peeped into it one Sunday when, though 
it was not quite finished, they were trying to hold 
service from the unpainted pulpit. I remembered 


the ugly walls covered with the lead-pencil calcula- 
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tions of the builders, the forlorn reed organ, the 
pushing feet upon the floor. And now ‘‘the lady 
who give most’’ had died. 

‘‘Last Easter,’’ our little friend was reiterat- 
ing, ‘‘we had one geranium that the minister 
brought. But now his mother is dead and I guess 
he won’t be keeping plants. Men always lets ’em 
freeze. Mis’ Sledge, she’s got a cactus, but it 
hasn’t bloomed yet. Maybe she’ll take that. And 
they said they was going to hang up the letters 
left from last Christmas, for the green. They don’t 
say nothing but ‘Welcome’ and ‘Star of Bethle- 
hem,’ but I s’pose the ‘Welcome’ is always nice 
for a church, and I s’pose the star shines all year 
round, if you look. But they don’t much of any- 
body come. Mr. Lovelow, he’s too sick to visit 
round much. Last Sunday they was only ’leven 
in the whole room.’’ 

‘fOnly ‘leven in the whole room.’’ It hardly 
seemed credible in New York. But I knew the 
poverty of some of the smaller missions, espe- 
cially in a case where ‘‘the lady that give most”’ 
had died. And this poor young minister, this young 
Mr. Lovelow whose mother had died and who was 
too sick to ‘‘visit round much,’’ and doubtless had 
an indifferent, poverty-ridden parish which no 
other pastor wanted—I knew in an instant the 
whole story of the struggle. I looked over at our 
pots of Ascension lilies and I found myself un- 
reasonably angry with the dear Cleatams and 
Chartres and Hobart Eddy and the rest for the 


self-indulgence of having given them to us. 
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At that moment my eyes met those of Pelleas. 
He was leaning forward, looking at me with an 
expression of both daring, and doubt of my ap- 
proval, and I saw his eyes go swiftly to the lilies. 
What was he contriving, I wondered, my heart 
beating. He was surely not thinking of sending our 
lilies over to the mission, for we could never get 
them all there in time and Nichola— 

‘‘Htarre!’’? said Pelleas—and showed me in a 
moment heights of resourcefulness to which I can 
never attain— ‘‘Etarre! It is only half after ten. 
We can’t go out to service—and the mission is 
not four blocks from us. Why not have our little 
friend run over there and, if there are only two 
dozen or so in the chapel, have that young Mr. 
Lovelow bring them all over here, and let it be 
Easter in this room?”’ 

He waved his hand toward the lilies waiting 
there all about the walls and doing no good to 
any save a selfish old man and woman. He looked 
at me, almost abashed at his own impulse. Was 
ever such a practical Mahomet, proposing to bring 
to himself some Mountain Delectable? 

‘“‘Do you mean,’’ I asked breathlessly, ‘‘to let 
them have services in this—’’ 

‘Here with us, in the drawing-room,’’ Pelleas 
explained. ‘‘Why not? There were fifty in the 
room for that Lenten morning musicale. There’s 
the piano for the music. And the lilies—the 
liies—’’ 

‘Of course we will,’’ I cried. ‘‘But, O, will they 


come? Do you think they will come?’’ 
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I turned to our little friend, and she had risen 
and was waiting with shining eyes. 

‘‘Q, ma’am,’’ she said, trembling, ‘‘why, ma’am! 
O, yes’m, they’ll come. I’ll get ’em here myself. 
O, Mr. Lovelow, he’ll be so glad. . .’’ 

She flew to her bright hat and worn coat and 
crimson muffler. 

‘‘Mr. Lovelow says,’’ she cried, ‘‘that a shabby 
church is just as much a holy temple as the ark 
of the gover’ment—but he was so glad when we 
dyed the spread for the orgin—O, ma’am,’’ she 
broke off, knotting the crimson searf about her 
throat, ‘‘do you really want ’em? They ain’t— 
you know they don’t look—”’ 

‘“‘Hurry, child,’’ said Pelleas, ‘‘and mind you 
don’t let one of them escape!’’ 

When she was gone we looked at each other in 
panic. 

‘‘Pelleas,’’ I cried, trembling, ‘‘think of all 
there is to be done in ten minutes.’’ 

Pelleas brushed this aside as a mere straw in 
the wind. 

‘“‘Think of Nichola,’’ he portentously amended. 

In all our flurry we could not help laughing at 
the frenzy of our old servant when we told her. 
Old Nichola was born upon the other side of every 
argument. In her we can see the history of all 
the world working out in a miniature of wrinkles. 
For Nichola would have cut off her gray hair with 
Sparta, hurled herself fanatically abroad on St. 


Bartholomew’s day, borne a pike before the Bas- 
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tile, broken and burned the first threshing-machine 
in England, stoned Luther, and helped to sew the 
stars upon striped cloth in the kitchen of Betsy 
Ross. 

‘‘Mor the love of heaven,’’ cried Nichola, 
‘‘church in the best room! It is not holy. Whoever 
heard o’ church in a private house, like a spirit- 
ualist seeonce or whatever they are. An’ me with 
a sponge-cake in the oven,’’ she concluded fer- 
vently. ‘‘Heaven be helpful, mem, I wish’t you’d 
’a’ went to church yourselves.’’ 

Chairs were drawn from the library and dining- 
room and from above-stairs, and frantically 
dusted with Nichola’s apron. The lles were 
turned from the windows to look inward on the 
room and a little table for the Bible was laid with 
a white cloth and set with a vase of lilies. And in 
spite of Nichola, who every moment scolded and 
prophesied and nodded her head in the certainty 
that all the thunders of the church would descend 
upon us, we were ready when the door-bell rang. 
I peeped from the drawing-room window and saw 
that our steps were filled! 

‘‘Nichola,’’ said I, trembling, ‘‘you will come 
up to the service, will you not?”’ 

Nichola shook her old gray head. 

“‘Tt’s a nonsense,’’ she shrilly proclaimed. ‘‘It 
will not be civilized. It will not be religious. I'll 
open the door on ’em, but I won’t do nothink elst, 
mem.’’ 


When we heard their garments in the hall and 
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the voice of Little Friend, Pelleas pushed back 
the curtains and there was our Easter, come to 
us upon the threshold. 

I shall not soon forget the fragile, gentle figure 
who led them. The Reverend Stephen Lovelow 
came in with outstretched hand, and J have for- 
gotten what he said or indeed whether he spoke at 
all. But he took our hands and greeted us as the 
disciple must have greeted the host of that House 
of the Upper Room. We led the way to the table 
where he laid his worn Bible and he stood in 
silence while the others found their places, mar- 
shaled briskly by Little Friend who as captain 
was no less efficient than as deliverer. There were 
chairs to spare, and when every one was seated, 
in perfect quiet, the young clergyman bowed his 
head :— 

‘‘Lord, thou hast made thy face to shine upon 
us—’’ he prayed, and it seemed to me that our 
shabby drawing-room was suddenly quick with a 
presence more intimate than that of the lhes. 

When the hymn was given out and there was a 
fluttering of leaves of the hymn-books they had 
brought, five of our guests at a nod from Mr. 
Lovelow made their way forward. One was a 
young woman with a ruddy face, but ruddy with 
that strange, wrinkled ruddiness of age rather 
than youth, who wore a huge felt hat laden with 
flaming roses evidently added expressly for Easter 
day. She had on a thin waist of flimsy pink with 
a collar of beads and silver braid, and there were 


stones of all colours in a half-dozen rings on her 
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hands. She took her place at the piano with an ease 
almost defiant and she played the hymn not badly, 
I must admit, and sang in a full riotous soprano. 
Meanwhile, at her side was ranged the choir. 
There were four—a great watch-dog of a bass 
with swelling veins upon his forehead and erect 
reddish hair; a little round contralto in a plush 
cap and a dress trimmed with the appliquéd 
flowers cut from a lace curtain; a tall, shy soprano 
who looked from one te another through the hymn 
as if she were in personal exhortation; and a 
pleasant-faced tenor who sang with a will that 
was good to hear and was evidently the choir 
leader, for he beat time with a stumpy, cracked 
hand set with a huge black ring on its middle fin- 
ger. The little woman next me offered her book 
and I had a glimpse of a pinched side-face, with 
a displaced strand of gray hair and a loose linen 
collar with no cravat, but I have seldom heard a 
sweeter voice than that which up-trembled beside 
me—although, poor little woman! she was sadly 
ill at ease because the thumb which rested on 
the book next me was thrust in a glove fully an 
inch too long. As for Pelleas, he was sharing a 
book with a youngish man, stooped, long-armed, 
with a mane of black hair, who Mr. Lovelow after- 
ward told me had lost his position in a sweat-shop 
through drawing some excellent cartoons on the 
box of his machine. Mr. Lovelow himself was 
“looking over’’ with a mother and daughter who 
were later presented to us, and who embarrassed 
any listener by persistently talking in concert, 
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each repeating a few words of what the other had 
just said, quite in the fashion of the most gently 
bred talkers bent upon assuring each other of their 
spontaneous sympathy and response. 

And what a hymn it was! After the first stanza 
they gained in confidence, and a volume of sound 
filled the low room—ay, and a world of spirit, too. 
‘‘Christ the Lord is risen to-day, Hallelu—jah! 

. .”’ they caroled, and Pelleas, who never can 
sing a tune aloud although he declares indignantly 
that in his head he keeps it perfectly, and I, who 
do not sing at all, both joined perforce in the tri- 
umphant chorus. Ah, I dare say that farther down 
the avenue were sweet-voiced choirs that sang 
music long rehearsed, golden, flowing, and yet I 
think there was no more fervent Easter music 
than that in which we joined. It was as if the 
other music were the censer-smoke, and we were 
its shadow on the ground, but a proof of the sun 
for all that. 

IT cannot now remember all that simple service, 
perhaps because I so well remember the glory of 
the hour. I sat where I could see the park stretch- 
ing away, black upon silver and silver upon black, 
over the Ascension hles. The face of the young 
minister was illumined as he read and talked to 
his people. I think that I have never known such 
gentleness, never such yearning and tenderness as 
were his with that handful of crude and careless 
and devout. And though he spoke passionately and 
convincingly I could not but think that he was 


like some dumb thing striving for the utterance of 
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the secret fire within—striving to ‘‘burn aloud,’’ 
as a violin beseeches understanding. Perhaps there 
is no other way to tell the story of that first 
day of the week—‘‘early, when it was yet 
dark.’’ 

‘They had brought sweet spices,’’ he said, 
‘‘with which to anoint Him. Where are the spices 
that we have brought to-day? Have we aught of 
sacrifice, of charity, of zeal, of adoration—let us 
lay them at His feet, an offering acceptable unto 
the Lord, a token of our presence at the door of 
the sepulcher from which the stone was rolled 
away. Where are the sweet spices of our hands, 
where the pound of ointment of spikenard where- 
with we shall anoint the feet of our living Lord? 
For if we bring of our spiritual possession, the 
Christ will suffer us, even as He suffered Mary; 
and the house shall be filled with the odour of the 
ointment.’’ 

‘And the house shall be filled with the odour 
of the ointment,’’ I said over to myself. Is it not 
strange how a phrase, a vista, a bar of song, a 
thought beneath the open stars, will almost pierce 
the veil? 

‘¢ And the house shall be filled with the odour of 
the ointment,’’ I said silently all through the last 
prayer and the last hymn and the benediction of 
‘<The Lord make his face to shine upon you, the 
Lord give you peace.’’ And some way, with our 
rising, the abashment which is an integral part 
of all such gatherings as we had convoked was not 


to be reckoned with, and straightway the presenta- 
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tions and the words of gratitude and even the 
pretty anxiety of Little Friend fluttering among 
us were spontaneous and unconstrained. It was 
quite as if, Pelleas said afterward, we had been 
reduced to a common denominator. Indeed, it 
seems to me in remembering the day as if half 
the principles of Christian sociology were illus- 
trated there in our shabby drawing-room; but for 
that matter I would like to ask what complexities 
of political science, what profound bases of soli- 
darité, are not on the way to be solved in the pres- 
ence of Easter liies? I am in all these matters 
most stupid and simple, but at all events I am not 
blameful enough to believe that they are ex- 
hausted by the theories. 

Hvery one lingered for a little, in proof of the 
success of our venture. Pelleas and I talked with 
the choir and with the pianiste, and this lady in- 
formed us that our old rosewood piano, which we 
apologetically explained to have been ours for 
fifty years, was every bit as good and every bit 
as loud as a new golden-oak ‘‘instrument’’ belong- 
ing to her sister. The tall, shy soprano told us 
haltingly how much she had enjoyed the hour and 
her words conveyed sincerity in spite of her 
strange system of over-emphasis of everything 
she said, and of carrying down the corners of her 
mouth as if in deprecation. The plump little con- 
tralto thanked us, too, with a most winning smile 
—such round open eyes she had, immovably fixed 
on the object of her attention, and as Pelleas said 


such evident eyes. 
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‘‘Her eyes looked so amazingly like eyes,’’ he 
afterward commented whimsically. 

We talked too with the little woman of the long- 
thumbed gloves who had the extraordinary habit 
of smiling faintly and turning away her head 
whenever she detected any one looking at her. And 
the sweat-shop cartoonist proved to be an engag- 
ing young giant with the figure of a Greek god, 
classic features, a manner of gravity amounting 
almost to hauteur, and as pronounced an Hast 
Side dialect as I have ever heard. 

‘*Will you not let us,’’ I said to him, after Mr. 
Lovelow’s word about his talent, ‘‘see your draw- 
ings sometime? It would give us great pleasure.’’ 

Whereupon, ‘‘Sure. Me, I’ll toin de whol’ of 
’em over to youse,’’ said the Greek god, thumbs 
out and shoulders flickering. 

But back of these glimpses of reality among 
them there was something still more real; and 
though I dare say there will be some who will 
smile at the affair and call that interest curiosity 
and those awkward thanks mere aping of conven- 
tion, yet Pelleas and I who have a modest degree 
of intelligence and who had the advantage of be- 
ing present do affirm that on that Kaster morn- 
ing countless little doors were opened in the air 
to admit a throng of presences. We cannot tell 
how it may have been, and we are helpless before 
all argument and incredulity, but we know that 
a certain stone was rolled away from the door of 
the hearts of us all, and there were with us those 
in shining garments. 
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In the midst of all I turned to ask our Little 
Friend some trivial thing and I saw that which 
made my old heart leap. Little Friend stood be- 
fore a table of lilies and with her was young Mr. 
Lovelow. And something—I cannot tell what it 
may have been, but in these matters I am rarely 
mistaken; and something—as she looked up and 
he looked down—made me know past all doubt- 
ing how it was with them. And this open secret 
of their love was akin to the mysteries of the day 
itself. The gentle, sad young clergyman and our 
Little Friend of the crimson muffler had suddenly 
opened to us another door and admitted another 
joyous presence. I cannot tell how it may be with 
every one else but for Pelleas and me one such 
glimpse—a glimpse of two faces alight with happi- 
ness on the street, in a car, or wherever they may 
be—is enough to make glad a whole gray week. 
Though to be sure no week is ever wholly gray. 

IT was still busy with the sweet surprise of this 
and longing for opportunity to tell Pelleas, when 
they all moved toward the door and with good- 
byes filed into the hall. And there in the anteroom 
stood Nichola, our old servant, who brushed my 
elbow and said in my ear: 

‘‘Mem, every one of ’em looks starvin’. I’ve 
a kettle of hot coffee on the back of the range an’ 
there’s fresh sponge-cake in plenty. I’ve put cups 
on the dinin’-room table, an’ I thought—’’ 

‘Nichola !’’ said I, in a low and I must believe 
ecstatic tone. 


‘‘An’ no end o’ work it’s made me, too,’’ added 
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our old servant sourly, and not to be thought in 
the least gracious. 

It was a very practical ending to that radiant 
Easter morning but I dare say we could have de- 
vised none better. Moreover Nichola had ready 
sandwiches and a fresh cheese of her own making, 
and a great bowl of some simple salad dressed as 
only her Italian hands can dress it. I wondered 
as I sat in the circle of our guests, a vase of 
Easter lilies on the table, whether Nichola, that 
grim old woman who scorned to come to our serv- 
ice, had yet not brought her pound of ointment of 
spikenard, very precious. 

‘*You and Mr. Lovelow are to spend the after- 
noon and have tea with us,’’ I whispered Little 
Friend, and had the joy of seeing the tell-tale 
colour leap gloriously to her cheek and a tell- 
tale happiness kindle in his eyes. I am never free 
from amazement that a mere word or so humble 
a plan for another’s pleasure can give such joy. 
Verily, one would suppose that we would all be 
so busy at this pastime that we would almost neg- 
lect our duties. 

So when the others were gone these two lin- 
gered. All through the long Spring afternoon they 
sat with us beside our crackling fire of bavin- 
sticks, telling us of this and that homely interest, 
of some one’s timid hope and another’s sacrifice, 
in the life of the little mission. Ah, I dare say that 
Carlyle and Hugo have the master’s hand for 
touching open a casement here and there and let- 
ting one look in upon an isolated life, and sym- 
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pathizing for one passionate moment turn away 
before the space is closed again with darkness; 
but these two were destined that day to give us 
glimpses not less poignant, to open to us so many 
unknown hearts that we would be justified in never 
again being oceupied with our own concerns. And 
when after tea they stood in the dusk of the hall- 
way trying to say good-bye, I think that their 
secret must have shone in our faces too; and, as 
the children say, ‘‘we all knew that we all knew,”’ 
and life was a thing of heavenly blessedness. 

Young Mr. Lovelow took the hand of Pelleas, 
and mine he kissed. 

“‘The Lord bless you, the Lord make his face 
to shine upon you, the Lord give you peace,’’ was 
in his eyes as he went away. 

‘And, O, sir,’’ Little Friend said shyly to Pel- 
leas as she stood at the top of the steps, knotting 
her crimson muffler, ‘‘ain’t it good, after all, 
that Easter was all over ice?’’ 

That night Pelleas carried upstairs a great 
armful of the Ascension lilies to stand in the 
moonlight of our window. We took lilies to the 
mantel, and set stalks of bloom on the table, with 
their trumpets turned within upon the room. And 
when the lower lights had been extinguished and 
Nichola had bidden us her grumbling good-night, 
we opened the door of that upper room where the 
moon was silvering the lilies; and we stood still. 
smitten with a common surprise. 

‘*Pelleas,’’ I said, uncertainly, ‘‘O, Pelleas. I 


thought—’’ 
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“So did I,’’ said Pelleas, with a deep breath. 

We bent above the lilies that looked so sweet- 
scented and yet had been barren of fragrance be- 
cause, we had told ourselves, they seemed flowers 
of symbol without mission or message beyond the 
symbol, without hue or passion, or, so to say, ex- 
perience. (‘‘Perhaps if one were to make some 
one happy with them or to put them in a bride’s 
bouquet they would no longer be scentless,’’ Pel- 
leas had quaintly said.) And now we were certain, 
as we stood hushed beside them, that our Easter 
lilies were giving out a faint, delicious fragrance. 

I looked up at Pelleas almost fearfully in the 
flood of Spring moonlight. The radiance was fall- 
ing on his white hair and tranquil face, and he 
met my eyes with the knowledge that we were 
suddenly become the custodians of an exquisite 
secret. The words of the young servant of God 
came to us understandinely. 

‘« «And the house shall be filled with the odour 
of the ointment,’’’ I said over. ‘‘O, Pelleas,”’ I 
added tremulously, ‘‘do you think .. .”’ 

Pelleas lifted his face and I thought that it 
shone in the dimness. 

‘¢ Ah, well,’’ he answered, ‘‘we must believe all 
the beautiful things we can.’’ 
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A HANDFUL OF CLAY * 
Henry van Dyke 


Tere was a handful of clay in the bank of a river. 
It was only common clay, coarse and heavy; but 
it had high thoughts of its own value, and wonder- 
ful dreams of the great place which it was to fill 
in the world when the time came for its virtues 
to be discovered. 

Overhead, in the spring sunshine, the trees whis- 
pered together of the glory which descended upon 
them when the delicate blossoms and leaves be- 
gan to expand, and the forest glowed with fair, 
clear colours, as if the dust of thousands of rubies 
and emeralds were hanging, in soft clouds, above 
the earth. 

The flowers, surprised with the joy of beauty, 
bent their heads to one another, as the wind ca- 
ressed them, and said: ‘‘Sisters, how lovely you 
have become. You make the day bright.’’ 

The river, glad of new strength and rejoicing 
in the unison of all its waters, murmured to the 
shores in music, telling of its release from icy 
fetters, its swift flight from the snow-clad moun- 


*From “The Blue Flower,’ by Henry van Dyke; copyright, 
1902, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. By permission of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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tains, and the mighty work to which it was hurry- 
ing—the wheels of many mills to be turned, and 
great ships to be floated to the sea. 

Waiting blindly in its bed, the clay comforted 
itself with lofty hopes. ‘‘My time will come,’’ it 
said. ‘‘I was not made to be hidden forever. Glory 
and beauty and honour are coming to me in due 
season.”’ 

One day the clay felt itself taken from the place 
where it had waited so long. A flat blade of iron 
passed beneath it, and lifted it, and tossed it into 
a cart with other lumps of clay, and it was car- 
ried far away, as it seemed, over a rough and 
stony road. But it was not afraid, nor discouraged, 
for it said to itself: ‘‘This is necessary. The path 
to glory is always rugged. Now I am on my way 
to play a great part in the world.”’ 

But the hard journey was nothing compared 
with the tribulation and distress that came after 
it. The clay was put into a trough and mixed and 
beaten and stirred and trampled. It seemed al- 
most unbearable. But there was consolation in the 
thought that something very fine and noble was 
certainly coming out of all this trouble. The clay 
felt sure that, if it could only wait long enough, 
a wonderful reward was in store for it. 

Then it was put upon a swiftly turning wheel, 
and whirled around until it seemed as if it must 
fly into a thousand pieces. A strange power 
pressed it and moulded it, as it revolved, and 
through all the dizziness and pain it felt that it 


was taking a new form. 
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Then an unknown hand put it into an oven, and 
fires were kindled about it—fierce and penetrat- 
ing—hotter than all the heats of summer that had 
ever brooded upon the bank of the river. But 
through all, the clay held itself together and en- 
dured its trials, in the confidence of a great fu- 
ture. ‘‘Surely,’’ it thought, ‘‘I am intended for 
something very splendid, since such pains are 
taken with me. Perhaps I am fashioned for the 
ornament of a temple, or a precious vase for the 
table of a king.”’ 

At last the baking was finished. The clay was 
taken from the furnace and set down upon a board, 
in the cool air, under the blue sky. The tribula- 
tion was passed. The reward was at hand. 

Close beside the board there was a pool of 
water, not very deep, nor very clear, but calm 
enough to reflect, with impartial truth, every im- 
age that fell upon it. There, for the first time, as 
it was lifted from the board, the clay saw its new 
shape, the reward of all its patience and pain, the 
consummation of its hopes—a common flower-pot, 
straight and stiff, red and ugly. And then it felt 
that it was not destined for a king’s house, nor 
for a palace of art, because it was made without 
glory or beauty or honour; and it murmured 
against the unknown maker, saying, ‘‘Why hast 
thou made me thus?’’ 

Many days it passed in sullen discontent. Then 
it was filled with earth, and something—it knew 
not what—but something rough and brown and 


dead-looking was thrust into the middle of the 
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earth and covered over. The clay rebelled at this 
new disgrace. ‘‘This is the worst of all that has 
happened to me, to be filled with dirt and rubbish. 
Surely I am a failure.’’ 

But presently it was set in a greenhouse, where 
the sunlight fell warm upon it, and water was 
sprinkled over it, and day by day as it waited, a 
change began to come to it. Something was stir- 
ring within it—a new hope. Still it was ignorant, 
and knew not what the new hope meant. 

One day the clay was lifted again from its place, 
and carried into a great church. Its dream was 
coming true after all. It had a fine part to play 
in the world. Glorious music flowed over it. It 
was surrounded with flowers. Still it could not un- 
derstand. So it whispered to another vessel of 
clay, like itself, close beside it, ‘‘Why have they 
set me here? Why do all the people look toward 
us?’’ And the other vessel answered, ‘‘Do you not 
know? You are carrying a royal sceptre of lilies. 
Their petals are white as snow, and the heart of 
them is like pure gold. The people look this way 
because the flower is the most wonderful in the 
world. And the root of it is in your heart.’’ 

Then the clay was content, and silently thanked 
its maker, because, though an earthen vessel, it 
held so great a treasure. 
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AN EASTER BLESSING * 
Harriet Prescott S pofford 


Euper Perry was very unhappy. He had a quarrel 
with the Lord. And to be wroth with one we love 
doth work like madness in the brain, we are told. , 
All his life, he said, he had loved the Lord; he 
had served and honored him, had had high joy 
in communion with him. And the Lord had for- 
saken him. He had implored the life of Davy—the 
Lord had not listened. The laughing: lovely little 
creature had gone over into the dark unknown— 
oh, like a white butterfly fluttering in the night. 

The night? The dark unknown? The Elder knew 
there should be nothing dark in it to him, filled 
as it was with the divine personality. But robbed 
of his child—so flagrant a violation of love—al- 
though he went on with his duties, he felt that 
he was living a lie. 

Loss of Davy made the undercurrent of his life. 
It was the child’s starlike eyes that he saw in the 
stars of the midnight blue; the petals of a rose 
wore the velvet of the child’s cheek; music brought 
back the lilting tones; the stir of the poplar leaves 


* Reprinted from “Outlook” with permission. 
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gave him, with a sort of agony, the patter of little 
feet. Two tiny shoes tore his heart like the tram- 
pling of wild horses. Scraps of paper fell from his 
sermon book where the boy had drawn a rude head 
with something that meant wings, as if playing 
with foreknowledge of companions he was soon 
to have. When the first snow fell, it was only a 
compulsion of decency that hindered the Elder 
from lying down beside the little mound and 
shielding it with his arms. Did not his wife re- 
member when once he spoke irritably and the child 
came, with his little lips trembling, and held up his 
arms imploringly, his blue eyes full of tears, as 
if begging to be forgiven for what he had not 
done? Could she not see him when looking up at 
the sky in an ecstasy as if he were only a film be- 
tween him and God? It eut him to the quick that 
the child should be wronged of his sweet rights. 
Life, his life, had been given to him, and now its 
bright days, its struggles and victories and joys, 
were wrested away. 

Perhaps it would have been less bitter if Davy 
had not died just when he was to walk in the pro- 
cession of children singing ‘‘ March on, Christian 
Soldiers.’’ There should be no more festivals in 
his little meeting-house while the stars wheeled 
in the sky! 

It was a weary winter. The spring brought him 
no sense of the up-springing of sod to a higher 
life in grass and flower. The orchards that once 
made the earth seem winged gave him no rapture; 
he saw no loveliness in the slim white birch shak- 
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ing her green gauzes about her. The summer, that 
an seorned the visible expression of God alive 
in his world, was only the untended flame of a for- 
saken altar. 

One evening, Miss Eliza Brooks—who often 
played the part of colleague in plain clothes—hav- 
ing stayed to tea, was telling of a young robin 
that fell from the nest last spring, Puss Pharaoh 
looking on, his green eyes big as blazes; and when 
she picked it up for its safety the parent robins 
had flown at her as if she were ruining their nest. 
It was the last straw. The exasperated Elder, 
quick at application, uttered a terrible word, and 
stalked from the room. 

‘‘Ain’t that awful!’’ whispered Miss Eliza, 
breathlessly. ‘‘Mis’ Perry,’’ she added, bending 
over solemnly, ‘‘this goes no furder. Never— Sort 
of a useless word, anyways. The poor man warn’t 
never learned to swear. You have a hard time 
on’t, dear soul. But I guess the worm suffers 
some gittin’ its wings.”’ 

Of course all this distressed the Elder’s wife. 
She felt that he did not deserve to be told of the 
Angel of Blessing hovering over the house. At 
any rate, the right moment did not come for tell- 
ing him. But she was a loving person. ‘‘Dear,”’ 
she said, ‘‘you are not well. You must rest a while. 
Drop everything and go to your mother. She al- 
ways helps you.’’ And, after some murmuring, 
the Elder went. 

His mother’s house was forty miles beyond the 


mountains. The roundabout stage-coach did not 
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suit his mood; he would go afoot. Once his knap- 
sack and stick would have meant scrip and staff. 
They did not now. All was matter-of-fact. He 
would spend the night at Giles Gonne’s cabin, 
and proceed next day. 

The woods were ripe with color, but the Elder 
was blind to their glory. A highbush blueberry, 
before which he would have felt as if it were the 
burning bush itself, was no more that day than 
any wayside weed. He plodded on wearily, some- 
thing spent when he reached Giles Gonne’s cabin, 
on a shelf of rock where the road wound below 
with a seldom wayfarer. 

Giles lay on a tumultuous bed, with a burning 
fever. ‘‘Come in, whoever you be, an’ gimme a 
drink 0’ water!’’ was his greeting. 

‘““Why, Giles, you sick?’’ said the Elder. 

““Tog-gone sick,’’ replied the thick voice. ‘‘ That 
you, sir? Come up ’cause I was sick? Then fetch 
some cold water, for God’s sake!”’ 

The Elder brought water from the spring and 
was presently bathing the man, smoothing the bed, 
and looking over his kit for the medicines that 
he always carried on his ministrations. ‘‘Reg’lar 
doctor,’’ said Giles, feebly, ‘‘body and soul. Hev 
ter be. Good on ye. I do’ ’no’s ye know I took the 
diphthery to your Davy. No?”’ 

The Elder stood still with horror. 

‘<Gilly—now, Gilly, daddy’s boy—be still,’’ the 
delirium remounting. ‘‘Daddy’ll go down to Salt 
Water for the doctor’ s stuff. No medicine here, 


ye know. No nothin’ here! Lock’s kind o’ rusty. 
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Guess I’ll look back an’ see if he’s stirrin’. No— 
he don’t sense nothin’. Poor Gilly—never did 
sense thin’s. Oh, gimme me some water, some col’ 
tea, quick, I’m burnin’ up alive! So was Gilly, 
poor lamb! Wal, wal,’’ he said presently, tossing 
off the clothes, ‘‘it’s a footsore way. I’m pretty 
well torn up, Mis’ Perry, a-tumblin’ an’ a-stumblin’ 
in bush an’ brier,’’ he cried, after a moment, fall- 
ing back. ‘‘Oh, that’ll be good, ma’am, ef ye can 
spare it. I won’t hev to go on, then. It’s a stretch 
to Salt Water, even ef I got a lift. An time’s 
money. Time’s life an’ death! That your boy? 
Davy his name? Come here, little lad, let me heft 
ye. Light’s a feather. Gimme a kiss for Gilly and 
I’ll let ye go. Got the face of an angel. Says his 
prayers? Tell him to pray for Gilly—oh, poor 
Gilly! Blame these briers! There’s that log acrost 
the way ag’in’! That’s a nasty fall—ain’t broke 
nothing’, hev I? Make haste, oh, make haste! 
There’s the door—where’s the key? Oh, yes, here. 
Gilly! Gee, but it’s dark! Gilly! Oh, my God, 
Gilly’s dead!’’ And then came brief stupor. 

So that was the way the infection came to Davy? 
This man’s action had killed his boy. But it was 
hardly a conscious thought. No idea of good to 
them that despitefully use you followed. The Elder 
sprang to the help of one who needed him. As soon 
as he had cooled the fever ever so slightly he 
milked the cow and gathered the eggs, had Giles 
drink the warm milk, and made his own supper 
ready. Then he sponged off the patient again and 
prepared for the night. 
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There were three nights without sleep, except 
for a nap caught standing—terrible nights, with 
raving and profanity that made the Elder’s heart 
stop beating. ‘‘I never knew you swore, Giles,’’ 
he said, in spite of himself. 

**Didn’t ye?’’ said Giles. ‘‘Then you hear me 
now.’’ And the Elder’s blood ran cold. 

‘‘Where is your wife, Giles?’’ he asked in a 
lucid moment. 

‘‘T know where she’d orter be,’’ cried Giles. 
‘‘Buyin’ ribbons fer a dance, an’ Gilly sick then!’’ 

‘“But she has been home since?”’ 

‘Off an’ on she ain’t.’’ And after a moment, 
‘“Gol darn her, she knowed I can’t read writin’!’’ 
And the air became so blue the Elder had to go 
out for a breath of the blowing north wind. 

The raving went on, shrill and incoherent, grow- 
ing faint, till at last came deep sleep. And then the 
Eider was on his knees praying with all his might 
for Giles’s salvation. 

Giles slept through the night and late the next 
day. The fever was gone, his strength gone too. 
‘‘Hider,’’ he whispered faintly, as the Elder went 
to give him nourishment, ‘‘do idiot boys have 
souls?”’ 

‘Of course they do. That is—’’ began the sur- 
prised Elder. 

“Wal, if Gilly had a soul, he’s somewheres 
where I must go an’ take care on him. They won’t 
separate him an’ me, Hlder?’’ looking up with pit- 
eous, wan eyes. 


‘“‘They can’t,’’ said the Elder. ‘‘What belongs 
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to you, you will have.’’? And then a sudden inner 
light flashed blindingly upon the Elder. 

‘‘T hern ye prayin’ fer my soul. So I guess I’m 
safe to go fer Gilly. I’d like—ter see Gilly with 
his soul showin’.’”’ 

And that was all. The elder labored with stimu- 
lants, and whey, and many a wrestling prayer. 
But Giles slipped out of life as if the tide down 
at the great river mouth ebbing out to sea drew 
the soul with it. 

With his capable hands the Elder did what was 
necessary. Then he read ‘‘The Lord is my Shep- 
herd,’’ if perfunctorily, and sang his customary 
psalm, and offered his petition, and trod down 
the sod. And he packed his small kit again and 
was ready to be off. 

It was just then that a peddler’s cart came 
along below and left a woman whom he recognized 
as Mrs. Gonne, who, loaded with boxes, climbed 
the path and went into the house. She came out 
again presently. 

‘‘Where’s Mr. Gonne?’’? she demanded. 

The Elder pointed at the resting-place. 

‘Oh, my goodness! Both on ’em!’’ she cried. 
‘An’ me here all alone! An’ I gotter to go an’ 
buy black! Hev you smoked out?’’ she asked sud- 
denly. ‘‘You needn’t to look at me that way. I 
went off so’s not to ketch it, and it’d be redic’lous 
ef I come back an’ ketched it, arter all!’’ 

‘“You would deserve it,’’ said the Elder. 


‘**T’d liketer know who you be ter talk so to a 
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widder that’s jes’ laid away her only husband an’ 
her child!’’ she declared. ‘‘Ef you ever lost— 
you’d orter sense how I’m feelin’ ef you ever 
buried a boy!’’ 

To compare that idiot boy and his own heavenly 
child! The Elder’s wrath ran high. ‘‘Woman!”’ 
he roared, but stopped, remembering that Gilly, 
free among the dead, might now be all that Davy 
was. 

‘““You needn’t ‘woman’ me!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Gonne. ‘‘I’m no more woman’n other folks be! 
Oh, that empty cheer! Oh!’’ she said, looking up 
with her pale, wide-open eyes. ‘‘It brings you 
dretfle near the black outside. I’m scairt mos’ 
to death Oh, say—I know I done wrong. But 
there’s wus folks ’n me. I was made kind o’ light. 
P’r’aps we ain’t all born with souls. Giles said 
his’n come to him; it come with a buzz. P’r’aps 
IT hadn’t no soul ter give Gilly. He looked at me 
reproachful like till I hatter skip. I ain’t took 
thin’s in yet. But don’t you leave me here! Jes’ 
think 0’ me here awake in the dark night. I’d go 
deestracted. Say, do you b’lieve in hell?”’ 

“‘Fell,’’ said the Elder, feeling as if he had met 
the Scarlet Lady in person, ‘‘hell is absence from 
God.’’ 

She stared at him a moment. ‘‘Then I’ve been 
there all my life!’’ she said. And in the instant 
the Elder felt that since Davy’s death he had 
been there, too. 


Directly afterward he forgot himself—here was 
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work for him. ‘‘I’m going on down to my 
mother’s,’’ he said. ‘‘Mrs. Perry, in the Byways. 
If you like, you can come with me.’’ 

‘Mis’ Perry. I’m knowin’ to her. Her speckle 
hen laid away oncet, an’ Mis’ Perry wouldn’t shet 
her in, cause the hen’d be feelin’ bad about the 
eggs out there. Be you her son? Be you Elder 
Perry? I heern tell on ye. No, no,’’ she said, re- 
treating, ‘‘I guess I’d ruther stay here.’’ 

‘*You will come with me,’’ said the Elder. ‘‘God 
forgive me for doubting it, but, if you haven’t a 
soul, my mother will put one into you.”’ 

‘“J—]J do’ no’ ef I want one.”’ 

“I do,’’ said the Elder. *‘Come. I am in the 
habit of being obeyed,’’ he added, sternly. 

She went into the house, and, opening one of 
her boxes, took from a hat a bunch of impossible 
roses, went over and divided them between the 
two mounds, securing them with some stones; and 
then, having made a small parcel, as if she must 
not break the Elder’s habit of being obeyed, she 
followed him down. 

It was noon of the last November day, the air 
full of lingering Indian summer balsams, hoar- 
frosts overlying the hollows, and purple hazes 
hanging round the hills. To the Elder, lost in 
thought, the beauty passed like a phantom. They 
stopped at a racing brook to drink from the 
Eilder’s folding cup. ‘‘Lord! Elder,’’ said Mrs. 
Gonne, ain’t you got nothin’ stronger’n that?’’ 

In days before his quarrel this traversing of 


woodland ways would have been the Elder’s joy. 
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He would have seen the heavenly hand in every 
bud pushing off the dead leaf. In every withering 
tassel of barberries he would have seen provision 
for the birds; with every bank of drifting mist 
reaching the sun and smitten with white glory 
he would have sung, ‘‘The clouds in heaven praise 
Thee!’’ But here he was blind to beauty, robbed 
of his old happiness, walking in company with 
what seemed the sin of the world incarnate. 

As they neared the village a dog ran out; he 
was caught by his master. ‘‘The old feller flies 
out at ye every time he sees ye,’’ said the man. 

‘“‘T hurt him once without meaning to. Yes, he 
flies out, but I forgive him,’’ said the Elder, good- 
humoredly. 

‘‘The dog ain’t forgive,’’ said Mrs. Gonne. 

Something smote the Elder like a lash. ‘‘Am 
IT a dog that I should do this thing?’’ he cried. 

The Hlder’s mother was as well versed in old 
ballads as in old hymns. 


*“T’ve been in the wild-wood, mother; make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart and I fain would lie doun,’’ 


she remembered, when her son asked to go to his 
old room. It had seemed to the Elder that not 
only every bone in his body ached, but his soul 
itself. ‘‘It’s only a little,’’ she said. 

‘<Tt’s the little things that count,’’ said her son, 
bitterly. ‘‘ An idiot boy, a dog!’’ 

She sat down beside him while Mrs. Gonne in 
the kitchen, having declared she would as soon 


sing hymns as love songs—unwitting that she was 
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to sing them there the rest of her life—was sing- 
ing the only one she knew, in a way to make the 
cat’s back stand up straight. And then, after the 
old custom, the son told his mother all. 

“‘Giles had done you a deadly wrong, you felt,”’ 
said the mother. ‘‘Through him you lost your boy. 
Yet you tended him, you comforted him, you did 
not spare yourself. He was thirsty and you gave 
him drink, he was hungered and you fed him. Do 
you think God is less good than you?’’ And with 
other words, gentle and maybe wise, she brought 
him rest as since time began has been the way of 
mothers. 

She used no more arguments. Perhaps she could 
not have done so, anyway. But Miss Eliza, some 
time before, had taken the stage-coach to visit 
an acquaintance, and had slipped over in her 
friend’s chaise to see the Elder’s mother, whom 
she knew. ‘‘So, you see,’’ she said, having told 
her story, ‘‘that ’tain’t no use a-firin’ off argy- 
mence. It ain’t wuth yer breath to be a-tellin’ him 
the ’arth warn’t good enough fer Davy, or that 
he’s the father of an angel. He’d on’y want ter 
fly away inter some other climax an’ be at rest 
from ye. Fact is, he’s got a quar’! with the Lord, 
an’ he’s all nervoused up like a clock that’s wound 
too tight. You gotter help him run down. He’s a 
prophet to the soul if ever there was one; but I 
S’pose prophets are made of dust, an’ go back to 
it, and shed consid’able along the way. His wife 
was right—’’ 


‘She always is,’’ said the mother. 
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‘She said you’d fix him up. I guess the Lord 
knowed what he was about w’en he made mothers. 
Elder was tellin’ us an old story of somebudy in 
a fight, an’ every time he fell on mother-’arth he 
got fresh strength from her. Don’t seem exac’ly 
even that Pharaoh should be all I—But I won’t 
complain. Pharaoh’s very companionable. ‘‘ Well, 
ft thought I’d let ye know how the land laid. 
Snow’s held off late. Unfortun’t’ fer the grass. 
But natur’ ushully makes thin’s right in the long 
run.” 

Nature does—in her own time. The Elder had 
thought that a couple of weeks in his old room 
under the eaves, where the snow filtered over his 
coverlet, of being a boy again, thinking no 
thoughts, feeling no cares, a couple of weeks of 
his mother’s daily life and conversation, of the 
healing of her hand, would bring back all the 
fresher currents of life. But, being made of dust, 
as Miss Eliza said, he did not escape the effect 
of wind and weather on dust, the effect of his ex- 
perience and exposure, and a raging fever came 
to burn the dross out of him, and its consequent 
weakness held him housed for many weeks. The 
Conference supplied his place for the time, as 
Miss Eliza asked them. But one night the Elder 
waked to see the day-star shining in the east lke 
a risen spirit, ‘‘ ‘Canst thou bind the sweet in- 
fluences of the Pleiades?’’ he said to himself. And 
when the light in his mother’s eyes shone upon 
his face, ‘‘ ‘I will not leave you comfortless; I 


will come to you,’ ’’ he said again. 
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The bells of the stage which brought the Elder 
back by the main road—the wild-wood way being 
still deep with the early April snow—rang all the 
time with the tune, 


“‘Traveler, lo, the Prince of Peace, 
Lo, the Son of God is come!’’ 


They passed many lonely dwellings where 
happy children ran to the windows, or where they 
trimmed some little church with Easter lilies. He 
left the conveyance at the foot of the hill and 
went over to the old burying-ground. The trees 
there, as he passed, shed over him showers of 
sifted silver. Davy was not there. The great fir- 
tree swayed in the wind and stretched a dark and 
soft protecting bough across the low bed. The full 
paschal moon hung above, balanced on broad 
wings of light, like a brooding mother. 

The Elder went up the hill. There were lights 
about the house, and a murmur of voices as he 
opened the door. Miss Eliza met him with a joy- 
ful outcry. ‘‘Would you take care of this?’’ he 
asked, handing her the pot of Easter lilies he had 
brought from his mother’s.”’ 

‘*Cert’in,’’ she said. ‘‘An’ you'll find an Easter 
gift in there better’n lilies or burnt off’rin’s,”’ 
she added, closing the door of his wife’s room 
behind him. 

That his wife should be in bed and ill was griev- 
ous; but his exaltation almost put that fact out 
of sight. His heart was too full even for the cus- 


tomary greetings. ‘‘Ellen,’’ he whispered, bend- 
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ing over the pillow, ‘‘it is all over. I have no more 
quarrel with the Lord. It is Easter—the Lord has 
risen—he has risen in my heart. God has forgiven 
me.’’ 

‘‘And have you forgiven God?”’ she sighed. 

*‘T have given him Davy,’’ he said. ‘‘My soul 
and your soul.”’ 

“And your little daughter’s soul, then,’’ said 
his wife, drawing down an edge of flannel, and 
showing the tiny being asleep beside her. 

The Elder fell on his knees, hiding his face in 
the bed. ‘‘His mercy endureth forever!’’ he half 
sobbed. 

His wife lifted her hand and laid it on his head. 
‘‘The child’s name,’’ she said, with an indescrib- 
able accent of joy in her tone, ‘‘the child’s name 
is Peace.’’ 


ze, 
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AN EASTER TRIUMPH * 
Maud Mary Brown 


From the day when she made her first acquisitive 
clutch with her baby hands, Barbara Winthrop 
had had most of her desires gratified. 

The Winthrops were wealthy, lived in a sump- 
tuous house with a host of servants, and had also 
many indulgent relatives. Thus it came about that 
the girl’s wishes were generally fulfilled. Mr. 
Winthrop frequently protested that Barbara 
would be ‘‘spoiled.’’ 

‘*Why, the child hasn’t a selfish impulse,’’ her 
mother declared. 

“It’s the testing of a cable that proves its 
strength,’’ he replied gravely. 

‘‘You think Barbara has never been tested?’’ 

‘‘To be sure she hasn’t—not by standards that 
count. She’s a little, human island entirely sur- 
rounded by relatives, and unfortunately being the 
only girl of the family, she’s the target for their 
affection and generosity. I shall feel relieved when 
she gets away to college.’’ 

* This story was first published in “The Youth’s Companion,” 


April 1, 1915. Reprinted with special permission. 
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Just then Barbara’s high, sweet voice floated in 
from the next room: 

‘“‘O granddaddy, you darling! I’ll choose the 
one with maroon cushions!’’ 

‘‘What is it now?’’? Mr. Winthrop asked pa- 
tiently. 

‘“‘T believe father is going to get her an electric 
runabout for her birthday,’’ Mrs. Winthrop ad- 
mitted. ‘‘T hope she doesn’t smash herself up, but 
she has a steady head.’’ 

‘‘Well, I hope we don’t among us, smash her 
character.”’ 

Mrs. Winthrop sighed. Her husband was becom- 
ing a trifle difficult, as far as Barbara was con- 
cerned. 

In addition to indulgent grandparents, Barbara 
Winthrop had on her mother’s side two indulgent 
ereat-grandparents. The rare possession of 
‘“oreat-grands,’’ as she called them, had early im- 
pressed her with its value. It engendered a child- 
ish feeling of importance that was distinctly irri- 
tating to her cousin, Emmons Winthrop, who lived 
next door. In consequence, there were many youth- 
ful combats between the two until, one Christmas 
when Barbara was six years old, she gave him, in 
a spasm of generosity, a half share in her aged 
relatives. 

Emmons accepted the gift with becoming seri- 
ousness, and from that day forward the two had 
stood shoulder to shoulder in their unswerving 
loyalty and love for the old people ‘‘upstate’’ 


who from choice were living in the same simplic- 
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ity in which they had begun life together. The 
happiest hours of the children’s vacations were 
spent with them. 

Then Barbara and Emmons went away to col- 
lege. During the Easter vacation, which Barbara 
was passing with friends in Boston, she received 
a telegram. Without thought of alarm, she opened 
it, and read: 


A glorious resurrection for great-grandfather. 


She needed the assistance of her friends to 
translate to her bewildered senses the poignant 
meaning of the message; and it was they that 
called Emmons, who was still in Cambridge. He 
had received the same communication, as well as 
instructions to meet Barbara and to travel with 
her to Chilton. 

As they plunged into familiar country after a 
weary day, Barbara stifled a sob. 

Emmons turned savagely. ‘‘See here, Barb, cut 
out that selfishness. We’ve got great-granny to 
think of now, and you won’t catch her wailing. She 
looks at it as a glorious resurrection, and we must 
look at it that way, too. Brace up. It isn’t my idea 
of helpfulness to go sniveling all over the place 
—a red-eyed, untidy-haired infant.’’ 

Barbara stiffened, as he had hoped she would 
do. A few minutes later they were at the station 
and Barbara’s mother was greeting them. 

‘You children must be very brave,’’ Mrs. Win- 


throp warned them that evening as they drew 
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near the house. ‘‘Great-granny is wonderful! It 
would be cruel to let her see you mourn.’’ 

The little lady was wonderful. A few days later 
she sent Emmons and Barbara back to Boston. 
‘*What will she do now?’’ Barbara asked her 
mother when they were on their way to the sta- 
tion. 

‘‘Mor the present she wishes to stay here. Miss 
Redmond will remain with her, and in the sum- 
mer you and Emmons can spend a good share of 
your vacation with her.’’ 

‘‘Of course!’’ Emmons said, emphatically. 

“She will love that. At Thanksgiving she wants 
us all—the Winthrops and Prescotts—as usual. 
She has thought so far ahead as that. But before 
Christmas she will close the house and come to 
us.’’ 

‘Think of having great-granny under our own 
roof !’’? Barbara cried, happily. 

“And next door to us!’’ Emmons added. 

‘We will make her rooms lovely and you chil- 
dren shall help; she shall have the pleasantest 
rooms in the house.’’ 

But Mrs. Winthrop’s thoughtful plans were 
hardly successful. To begin with, she had not 
counted sufficiently on Barbara’s broadening ac- 
tivities at college. Barbara’s dizzy leap to popu- 
larity did not turn her pretty head, but never- 
theless it kept her that summer in a perpetual 
state of journeying from the Maine woods to the 
waters of the Atlantic and off again to a camp in 
the Catskills. To be sure, she paused at the little 
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house upstate, glad of quiet and a brief rest from 
her giddy whirl; but to the little lady who had 
looked forward so eagerly to her coming, she 
seemed like some lovely migrating butterfly, 
winged, poised, and impatient for flight. Km- 
mons did better, but he had a new car that sum- 
mer, and most of his days in the country were 
spent speeding bareheaded over the dusty 
roads. 

But even to herself Great-Grandmother Pres- 
cott would not admit that she had been disap- 
pointed in the summer. Youth, she told herself, 
could not be fettered, and she stifled her loneli- 
ness and turned her thoughts to Thanksgiving, 
when, surely, nothing would prevent her great- 
grandchildren’s visiting her. 

One morning in early November Mrs. Winthrop 
looked across the breakfast table with a clouded 
face. 

‘‘Barbara wishes to attend a house party over 
Thanksgiving,’’ she announced. 

“‘She can’t,’?’ Mr. Winthrop said, decidedly. 
‘“‘Her attention to her great-grandmother last 
summer was most perfunctory. I know that her 
engagements were alluring, but she should have 
thought of great-granny.”’ 

‘‘She is devoted to her, Norman.’’ 

‘“Then let her prove it.”’ 

‘‘Her heart is all right. Why not remind her 
and Hmmons—he is included in the invitation to 
the house party—of their obligation to great- 


granny, and let them decide?’’ 
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‘‘You aren’t afraid of the result?” 

‘‘Not a bit.’’ In spite of her answer, the look 
in Mrs. Winthrop’s eyes was not wholly confi- 
dent. 

It was left that way, and as a result neither 
HKmmons nor Barbara was among the Thanks- 
giving guests of Mrs. Prescott. 

Before Christmas Mrs. Winthrop visited Bar- 
bara at college. 

‘““We’re going up for great-granny next week,’’ 
she told her daughter; ‘‘her rooms are lovely, 
Barbara,’’ 

‘““Of course; your taste is perfect.’’ Barbara 
spoke without interest. ‘‘Mother,’’? she added 
swiftly, ‘‘I1’m going to ask a tremendous favor 
of you. I want to have three of the girls home with 
me for the holidays.’’ 

A pause, such as had never before greeted a 
request of Barbara’s, followed. 

““Dear—I’m afraid—’’ 

‘‘They’re Southern girls and they can’t go 
home; you’ll love them.’’ 

‘‘T dare say, but I don’t see how you can have 
them this time, dear; this vacation belongs to 
ereat-granny. She must not be cheated out of your 
company forever.”’ 

‘“‘But, mother, I’ve already asked them!’’ 

‘‘Besides, great-granny is frail and very, very 
old, and a riotous group of girls—’’ 

‘¢We won’t lark, I give you my word.’’ 

‘CA little later, when she becomes acclimated, 


perhaps, but I don’t think it’s best now.”’ 
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A sombre look crept into the girl’s eyes and her 
mouth took on an unpleasant curve. 

‘‘T will see these girls myself,’’ her mother went 
on, ‘‘and assure them that it is not a lack of hos- 
pitality that makes us defer their visit.’’ 

During the rest of the visit Barbara by her ex- 
aggerated courtesy made her mother feel the blade 
of her displeasure. Mrs. Winthrop went home 
grieved and uneasy. 

Barbara was far too rebellious to share in the 
Christmas spirit that year. To her great-grand- 
mother, who sat strangely idle in the midst of her 
luxurious surroundings, she gave only an im- 
personal attention; a vague, surprised reproof 
seemed to haunt the girl in the home atmosphere, 
and it was with a feeling of relief that she started 
back to college. 

‘‘ Jean Carleton’s mother has taken a cottage 
at Atlantic City,’’ she wrote home in the early 
spring. ‘‘She has asked half a dozen of us there 
to spend the Easter recess. It will be a wonder- 
fully jolly time, and I want very much to go. 
You remember I was disappointed at Christmas. 
Do you think I may accept?’’ 

Mrs. Winthrop’s face had been serious of late. 
She handed the letter without comment to her 
husband. 

‘This must stop,’’ he said, firmly. ‘‘ Barbara 
must bridle her selfishness. Write her to come 
home.’’ 

‘‘Selfishness cannot be cured by force.’’ It was 


the first time that Mrs. Winthrop had acknowl- 
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edged even to herself, that Barbara was selfish. 
‘‘T think I’ll put the facts before her once more 
—granny’s growing weakness, the sadness of the 
anniversary; Barbara cannot have thought of 
that. Let’s give her one more chance to choose 
her course.’’ 

When Barbara read her mother’s letter a deep 
red mounted to her cheeks. She was very angry. 
**T can’t see it that way!’’ she cried. ‘‘Great- 
granny has never, never been so comfortable. 
Suppose it is a sad time for her, that isn’t any 
reason why I should be chained down. She would 
say so herself.”’ 

In reality, Barbara had determined to accept 
the invitation as soon as she had found that her 
mother had not definitely forbidden her to do so; 
but she deceived herself into thinking that she was 
weighing the matter carefully for several days. 

She could not, however, quite silence the still, 
small voice of her conscience. It tormented her 
with its plaintive insistence until she grew pale 
and listless. On the morning of the day that they 
were to start for Atlantic City she rushed into 
Jean Carleton’s room, dressed for travel. 

‘Vou crazy!’’ Jean cried. ‘‘Our train doesn’t 
leave for hours!’’ 

‘‘Mine does! I’m going home!’’ There was a 
note of quiet joy in Barbara’s voice that had not 
been there for many days. 

“‘T’ve been selfish,’’ she told Jean. ‘‘I’ve left 
great-granny high and dry so long that I must 


go back now. I’ve only ten minutes to get my train. 
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T’ll write to your mother. You’ll have a heavenly 
time and I shall think of you constantly.”’ 

Barbara was barely in time for the are and 
as she entered the car was prettily flushed from 
her haste. Some one, however, appeared to be 
even later. She heard a scramble and a laugh in 
the passage, and looking up, saw Hmmons. 

She sank into her chair. ‘‘Emmons Winthrop! 
I thought you were on your way— 

‘*Oh, I gave up the fool trip. I’m going home to 
see great-granny. But I thought you—”’ 

‘‘T gave up mine for the same reason. I guess 
we’ve neglected her, Emmons.’’ 

There was something deeper than surprise in 
the family’s greeting, and Barbara noticed it. 

Great-granny sat alone—waiting—as the young 
people entered her handsomely furnished room. 
Her eyes brightened momentarily, but they soon 
faded, and took on the look of one searching hope- 
lessly for some treasure that is lost. 

“You children will tire granny,’’ Mrs. Win- 
throp cautioned them. ‘‘Save the rest of your 
chatter until to-morrow..’’ 

They went out gladly. 

“That isn’t great-granny,’? Hmmons said, 
moodily. ‘‘It’s only her shell.’’ 

Barbara choked. ‘‘Did you see her hands? Bee 
idle hands?”’ 

He nodded. ‘‘We’ve got to pull her back to 
us.’? 

*‘T don’t know how,’’ Barbara quavered. 


‘‘Nor IJ, but we’ll find out.’ 
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The next morning Emmons came in early, and 
went at once to great-granny’s room. 

‘“You never knit me a mitten all last winter,”’ 
he complained, as he made himself comfortable. 

‘‘Why—’’ she began apologetically. 

Syne once my fingers froze when I was skat- 
met?’ 

‘‘You poor boy!’’ There was a richer note in 
her voice. ‘‘They told me that everyone wore 
gloves now, though goodness knows, they’re no 
protection.”’ 

She fingered her new, dainty workbasket. 

‘‘You shan’t freeze next winter, my boy. I'll 
begin now and knit—’’ 

‘‘Great-Granny Prescott!’’ Barbara cried from 
the door. ‘‘Are you going to knit mittens for that 
great huiking boy while my hands freeze?”’ 

““No, indeed. I’ll treat you both alike.”’ 

‘‘All right then; but mine first, please, two 
pairs, and white.’’ 

The cousins exchanged gratified glances. They 
were, it appeared, on the right track. 

In the evening, after Great-Grandmother Pres- 
cott was asleep, Emmons asked a question that 
at first surprised Barbara: ‘‘Do you remember 
any Oriental rugs at Chilton, or expensive cut 
flowers such as are suffocating her in there?”’ 

Barbara sat in silence for a long time; then she 
said, ‘‘I believe you’re right, but what can we do 
about it?”’ 

‘‘Change it,’’ he said firmly. 


‘‘There’s mother; we’ll talk to her.’’ 
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They did—forcibly. Emmons’s smashing logic 
was backed up by Barbara’s picturesque asser- 
tions of conviction. 

Mrs. Winthrop was aghast. ‘‘It doesn’t seem 
possible that I have blundered!’’ she said. ‘‘Do 
you suppose—Great-granny insisted upon bring- 
ing a lot of her furniture. Do you suppose she 
wanted to use it here? If she did, my surprise was 
a glittering failure.’’ 

‘‘Her things are here?’’ asked Emmons. ‘‘ That 
simplifies matters. You take her away for a day 
and we’ll do the rest.’’ 

‘‘Very well,’? Mrs Winthrop said, after a mo- 
ment. ‘‘We’ll try it. She wishes to see a friend in 
Pleasantville; I will take her up on Good Friday. 
You may do what you think will please her. But 
upon one thing I insist: you must do it alone. 
The servants hiss at each other now, and doubt- 
less at me, behind my back, and I’m afraid that if 
you asked them to move furniture they’d walk out 
of the house.”’ 

Kmmons and Barbara were on tiptoe with ex- 
citement on Friday morning when Mrs. Winthrop 
and great-granny drove off. 

They had decided to change only her sitting 
room, but as they stood in the room looking about 
helplessly, even that seemed a gigantic task. 

‘‘We’ll clear these things out first.’’ It was the 
voice of the capable butler speaking. The news of 
the project had swept through the house. 


‘‘But we mustn’t bother you,’’ Barbara began. 
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““Bother, Miss Barbara! ’Twill be no bother 
to work for her. Perhaps you don’t know that she 
knit me some wristlets because I have rheumatism 
im my arms.’’ 

‘‘That’s exactly like her.’’ 

With the butler’s efficient aid, they began to 
dismantle the room. Soon, to their surprise the 
two housemaids strengthened the working force, 
and a little later the laundress edged into the 
room, and without comment assisted in moving a 
big chair. 

‘‘We promised mother not to trouble you,’’ 
Barbara told them. 

““Tt ai’t no trouble. She took roses right out 
of her vase for my party,’’ one of the maids said, 
fervently. 

‘And when I had toothache, if she didn’t come 
to my room in the nght, to heat up the water 
bag,’’ the laundress declared. ‘‘Miss Barbara, 
there’ll likely be curtains to press.’’ 

Barbara was taking real lace from the sunny 
windows. ‘‘Dimity ones, Julia,’’ she said. 

‘‘Himmons,’’ she commanded, ‘‘kindly discon- 
nect that impressionistic lady from the wall; 
Washington ice boating on the Delaware goes 
there.’’ 

He obeyed joyfully. 

‘And this Botticelli’s going to vanish, too,’’ 
Barbara said. 

‘‘Would the marriage certificate look well 
there?’’ he replied, gazing at the blank space. 
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With arms bared and brows moist they toiled 
all that day. Late in the afternoon the ‘‘diffieult’’ 
cook, with her red hands on her sturdy hips, ap- 
peared in the door. ‘‘I don’t suppose there’s a 
thing I could be doing. I couldn’t be getting up 
any sooner.’’ 

Barbara caught the note of disappointment in 
the woman’s voice, and sinking into a high-backed 
chair, she stared at her thoughtfully. 

‘There is something—but it’s far too much to 
ask, Mary.’’ 

“‘It ain’t,’? Mary politely but firmly contra- 
dicted her. 

‘You wouldn’t—just this once—let great- 
grand-mother make us some of her old-fashioned 
cakes for Easter—and color some eggs!”’ 

‘““How comes it I wouldn’t? She can come into 
my kitchen any time she likes, and you can put a 
rocking-chair by the window for her. I’ll hang 
my canary there. She’ll like that. And they can 
stay there, too.’’ 

At last it was all done. Worn rag rugs lay on 
the polished floor. The afternoon sun filtered 
through thin dimity curtains at the window. The 
old, rusty Bible lay on the table, and beside it 
was the shabby, bulging workbasket. Potted ge- 
raniums bloomed in the windows. 

At dusk the motor car rolled up to the curb. 
Neither the air nor the excitement of the ride had 
brought color to the pale cheeks of Great-granny 


Prescott. 
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The butler offered her his arm for the stairs. 
As great-granny approached her room the young 
people darted into a side corridor, and a moment 
later Mrs. Winthrop joined them. 

They wished great-granny to take her first look 
alone and unobserved. A little frightened at the 
silence, they stepped softly into the main hall. 
Great-granny stood motionless in the door. Then 
she turned, and they saw her radiant face. After 
a moment she ventured into the room, and moving 
from one object blessed with tender associations 
to another, touched each with caressing fingers. 
At last they seated her by the blazing fire, which 
the butler had built. 

“You wonderful children! How did you know 
it was very hard to wait without all this?’’ 

‘““Himmons knew,’’ Barbara said, generously. 
‘‘Great-granny dear! Those girls I told you about 
are coming up from Atlantic City for Easter Day, 
and I want them to come to see you. May I bring 
them?’’ 

‘‘Great-granny, that’s only a preamble; she’s 
getting ready to ask you the real thing,’’ Emmons 
said. 

‘‘Keep still, Interference! Great-granny, do you 
feel like making us some of your old-time cakes, 
and coloring some eggs? There were never any 
to be compared with yours!”’ 

Mrs. Winthrop gasped, but an admonitory 
glance kept her silent. 

‘Why, of course I do!’’ Great-granny’s frail 
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shoulders lifted. ‘‘I don’t approve of Sunday calls 
as a general thing, but this once—why, I shall 
love it!’’ 

On Haster Sunday the Winthrops dined to- 
gether. ‘‘Children,’’ Great-grandmother Prescott 
asked, as they lingered over coffee, ‘‘will you ex- 
cuse me now? I must arrange the cakes on my 
old plates, and there’s the candy to be cut.”’ 

She turned from the doorway. 

‘This has been a wonderful anniversary,’’ she 
said. ‘‘The service this morning with all of you 
about me was beautiful, and you’ve given me back 
my dear, homely belongings; but best of all, to- 
day I seem to be of some use in the household.’’ 
She glided away to the kitchen. 

Mrs. Winthrop broke the silence. ‘‘I feel 
strangely delivered from danger,’’ she said, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘I found the housemaids helping 
each other this morning. And with my own ears 
I heard the cook civilly answer the butler’s civil 
question. And since day before yesterday, the 
laundress has ceased to threaten to scald the en- 
tire force. But best of all, granny’s spirit that was 
dead lives again. It is Easter, indeed, in the house- 
hold.’’ 


OLD EASTER * 
Ruth McEnery Stuart 


NeEarty everybody in New Orleans knew Old 
Easter, the candy-woman. She was very black, 
very wrinkled, and very thin, and she spoke with 
a wiry, cracked voice that would have been piti- 
ful to hear had it not been so merry and so con- 
stantly heard in the funny high laughter that 
often announced her before she turned a street 
corner, as she hobbled along by herself with her 
old candy-basket balanced on her head. 

People who had known her for years said that 
she had carried her basket in this way for so 
long that she could walk more comfortably with 
it than without it. Certainly her head and its 
burden seemed to give her less trouble than her 
feet, as she picked her way along the uneven ban- 
quettes with her stick. But then her feet were tied 
up in so many rags that even if they had been 
young and strong it would have been hard for 
her to walk well with them. Sometimes the rags 
were worn inside her shoes and sometimes out- 
side, according to the shoes she wore. All of these 


* From “Solomon Crow’s Christmas Pockets,” by Ruth McEnery 
Stuart. Reprinted by permission of Harper & Brothers, publishers. 
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were begged or picked out of trash heaps, and she 
was not at all particular about them, just so they 
were big enough to hold her old rheumatic feet— 
though she showed a special hking for men’s 
boots. 

When asked why she preferred to wear boots 
she would always answer, promptly, ‘‘Ter keep 
off snake bites’’; and then she would almost cer- 
tainly, if there were listeners enough, continue in 
this fashion: ‘‘You all young trash forgits dat I 
dates back ter de snake days in dis town. Why, 
when I was a li’l’ gal, about so high, I was walkin’ 
along Canal Street one day, barefeeted, an’ not 
lookin’ down, an’ terrectly I feel some’h’n’ nip 
me ‘snip!’ in de big toe, an’ lookin’ quick I see a 
grea’ big rattlesnake—”’ 

As she said ‘‘snip,’’ the street children who 
were gathered around her would start and look 
about them, half expecting to see a great snake 
suddenly appear upon the flag-stones of the pave- 
ment. 

At this the old woman would scream with laugh- 
ter as she assured them that there were thou- 
sands of serpents there now that they couldn’t 
see, because they had only ‘‘single sight,’’ and 
that many times when they thought mosquitoes 
were biting them they were being ‘‘ ’tackted by 
deze heah onvisible snakes.’’ 

It is easy to see why the children would gather 
about her to listen to her talk. 

Nobody knew how old Easter was. Indeed, she 


did not know herself, and when any one asked her, 
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she would say, ‘‘I ’spec’ I mus’ be ‘long about 
twenty-fo’,’’ or, ‘‘Don’t you reckon I mus’ be 
purty nigh on to nineteen?’’ And then, when she 
saw from her questioner’s face that she had made 
a mistake, she would add quickly: ‘‘I means 
twenty-fo’ hund’ed, honey,’’ or, ‘‘I means, a 
hund’ed an’ nineteen,’’? which latter amendment 
no doubt came nearer the truth. 

Having arrived at a figure that seemed to be 
acceptable, she would generally repeat it, in this 
way: 

‘‘Yas, missy; I was twenty-fo’ hund’ed years 
ole las’ Easter Sunday.’’ 

The old woman had never forgotten that she 
had been named Easter because she was born on 
that day, and so she always claimed Easter Sun- 
day as her birthday, and no amount of explana- 
tion would convince her that this was not always 
true. 

‘What diff’ence do it make ter me ef it comes 
soon or late, I like ter know?’’ she would argue. 
‘“‘Hif it comes soon, I gets my birfday presents 
dat much quicker; an’ if it comes late, you all got 
dat much mo’ time ter buy me some mo’. *Tain’t 
fur me ter deny my birfday caze it moves round.”’ 

And then she would add, with a peal of her 
high, cracked laughter: ‘‘Seem ter me, de way f 
keeps a-livin’ on—an’ a-livin’ on—an’ a-livin’ on 
—maybe deze heah slip-aroun’ birfdays don’t pin 
a pusson down ter ole age so close’t as de clock- 
work reg’lars does.”’ 


And then, if she were in the mood for it, she 
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would set her basket down, and, without lifting 
her feet from the ground, go through a number 
of quick and comical movements, posing with her 
arms and body in a way that was absurdly like 
dancing. 

Old Easter had been a very clever woman in her 
day, and many an extra picayune had been 
dropped into her wrinkled palm—nobody remem- 
bered the time when it wasn’t wrinkled—in the 
old days, just because of some witty answer she 
had given while she untied the corner of her 
handkerchief for the coins to make change in 
selling her candy. 

One of the very interesting things about the 
old woman was her memory. It was really very 
pleasant to talk with a person who could distinctly 
recall General Jackson and Governor Claiborne, 
who would tell blood-curdling tales of Lafitte the 
pirate and of her own wonderful experiences when 
as a young girl she had served his table at Bar- 
ataria. 

If, as her memory failed her, the old creature 
was tempted into making up stories to supply the 
growing demand, it would not be fair to blame 
her too severely. Indeed, it is not at all certain 
that, as the years passed, she herself knew which 
of the marvellous tales she related were true and 
which made to order. 

‘*Yas, sir,’? she would say, ‘‘I ricollec’ when 
all dis heah town wasn’t nothin’ but a alligator 


swamp—no houses—no fences—no_ streets—no 
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gas-postes—no ’lection lights—no—no river—no 
nothin’ !?’ 

If she had only stopped before she got to the 
river, she would have kept the faith of her hearers 
better, but it wouldn’t have been half so funny. 

‘‘There wasn’t anything here then but you and 
the snakes, I suppose?’’ So a boy answered her 
one day, thinking to tease her a little. 

‘*Yas, me an’ de snakes an’ alligators an’ Gin- 
eral Jackson an’ my ole marster’s gran’daddy 
an rAD be) 

“And Adam?’’ added the mischievous fellow, 
still determined to worry her if possible. 

‘Yas, Marse Adam an’ ole Mistus, Mis’ Eve, 
an’ de great big p’isonous fork-tailed snake wha’ 
snatch de apple dat Marse Adam an’ Mis’ Eve 
was squabblin’ over—an’ et it up!”’ 

When she had gotten this far, while the chil- 
dren chuckled, she began reaching for her basket, 
that she had set down upon the banquette. Lift- 
ing it to her head, now, she walled her eyes around 
mysteriously as she added: 

“Yas, an’ you better look out fur dat p’isonous 
fork-tailed snake, caze he’s agoin’ roun’ hear right 
now; an’ de favoristest dinner dat he craves ter 
eat is des sech no-’count, sassy, questionin’ street- 
boys like you is.”’ 

And with a toss of her head that set her candy- 
basket swaying and a peal of saw-teeth laughter, 
she started off, while her would-be teaser found 


that the laugh was turned on himself. 
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It was sometimes hard to know when Easter 
was serious or when she was amusing herself— 
when she was sensible or when she wandered in 
her mind. And to the thoughtless it was always 
hard to take her seriously. 

Only those who, through all her miserable rags 
and absurdities, saw the very poor and pitiful old, 
old woman, who seemed always to be companion- 
less and alone, would sometimes wonder about 
her, and, saying a kind and encouraging word, 
drop a few coins in her slim, black hand with- 
out making her lower her basket. Or they 
would invite her to ‘‘call at the house’”’ for some 
old worn flannels or odds and ends of cold vict- 
uals. 

And there were a few who never forgot her in 
their Haster offerings, for which, as for all other 
gifts, she was requested to ‘‘call at the back gate.’’ 
This seemed, indeed, the only way of reaching 
the weird old creature, who had for so many years 
appeared daily upon the streets, nobody seemed 
to know from where, disappearing with the going 
down of the sun as mysteriously as the golden 
disk itself. Of course, if any one had eared to in- 
sist upon knowing how she lived or where she 
stayed at nights, he might have followed her at 
a distance. But it is sometimes very easy for a 
very insignificant and needy person to rebuff those 
who honestly believe themselves eager to help. 
And so, when Old Easter, the candy-woman, would 
say, In answer to inquiries about her life, ‘‘I sleeps 


at night ’way by de Metarie Ridge Cemetery, an’ 
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gets up in de mornin’ up at de Red Church. I 
combs my ha’r wid de latanier, an’ washes my 
face in de Ole Basin,’’ it was so easy for those 
who wanted to help her to say to their consciences, 
‘*She doesn’t want us to know where she lives,”’ 
and, after a few simple kindnesses, to let the mat- 
ter drop. 

The above ready reply to what she would have 
called their ‘‘searchin’ question’? proved her a 
woman of quick wit and fine imagination. Any- 
body who knows New Orleans at all well knows 
that Metarie Ridge Cemetery, situated out of 
town in the direction of the lake shore, and the old 
Red Church, by the riverside above Carrollton, 
are several miles apart. People know this as well 
as they know that the latanier is the palmetto palm 
of the Southern wood, with its comb-like, many- 
toothed leaves, and that the Old Basin is a great 
pool of scum-covered murky water, lying in a 
thickly-settled part of the French town, where 
numbers of small sailboats, coming in through the 
bayou with their cargoes of lumber from the coast 
of the Sound, lie against one another as they dis- 
charge and receive their freight. 

If all the good people who knew her in her gro- 
tesque and pitiful street character had been asked 
suddenly to name the very poorest and most mis- 
erable person in New Orleans, they would almost 
without doubt have immediately replied, ‘‘Why, 
old Aunt Haster, the candy-woman. Who could be 
poorer than she?’’ 


To be old and black and withered and a beggar, 
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with nothing to recommend her but herself—her 
poor, insignificant, ragged self—who knew no- 
body and whom nobody knew—that was to be 
poor, indeed. 

Of course, Old Easter was not a professional 
beggar, but it was well known that before she dis- 
appeared from the streets every evening one end 
of her long candy-basket was generally pretty 
well filled with loose paper parcels of cold victuals, 
which she was always sure to get at certain 
kitchen doors from kindly people who didn’t care 
for her poor brown twists. There had been days 
in the past when Easter peddled light, porous 
sticks of snow-white taffy, cakes of toothsome 
sugar-candy filled with fresh orange-blossoms, 
and pralines of pecans or cocoa-nut. But one can- 
not do everything. 

One cannot be expected to remember General 
Jackson, spin long, imaginative yarns of forgot- 
ten days, and make up-to-date pralines at the 
same time. If the people who had ears to listen 
had known the thing to value, this old, old woman 
could have sold her memories, her wit, and even 
her imagination better than she had ever sold her 
old-fashioned sweets. 

But the world likes molasses candy. And so Old 
Easter, whose meagre confections grew poorer as 
her stories waxed in richness, walked the streets 
in rags and dirt and absolute obscurity. 

An old lame dog, seeming instinctively to know 
her as his companion in misery, one day was ob- 


served to crouch beside her, and, seeing him, she 
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took down her basket and entertained him from 
her loose paper parcels. 

And once—but this was many years ago, and 
the incident was quite forgotten now—when a 
crowd of street fellows began pelting Crazy Jake, 
a foolish, half-paralyzed black boy, who begged 
along the streets, Haster had stepped before him, 
and, after receiving a few of their clods in her 
face, had struck out into the gang of his tormen- 
ters, grabbed two of its principal leaders by the 
seats of their trousers, spanked them until they 
begged for mercy, and let them go. 

Nobody knew what had become of Crazy Jake 
after that. Nobody cared. The poor human crea- 
ture who is not due at any particular place at any 
particular time can hardly be missed, even when 
the time comes when he himself misses the here 
and the there where he has been wont to spend his 
miserable days, even when he, perhaps having no 
one else, it is possible that he misses his tormen- 
ters. 

It was a little school-girl who saw the old 
woman lower her basket to share her scraps with 
the street dog. It seemed to her a pretty act, and 
so she told it when she went home. And she told 
it again at the next meeting of the particular 
“‘ten’’ of the King’s Daughters of which she was 
a member. 

And this was how the name of Easter, the old 
black candy-woman, came to be written upon their 
little book as their chosen object of charity for 


the coming year. 
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The name was not written, however, without 
some opposition, some discussion, and consider- 
able argument. There were several of the ten who 
could not easily consent to give up the idea of 
sending their lttle moneys to an Indian or a 
Chinaman—or to a naked black fellow in his na- 
tive Africa. 

There is something attractive in the savage 
who sticks bright feathers in his hair, carries a 
tomahawk, and wears moccasins upon his nimble 
feet. Most young people take readily to the idea 
of educating a picturesque savage and teaching 
him that the cast-off clothes they send him are 
better than his beads and feathers. The pictur- 
esque quality is very winning, find it where we 
may. 

People at a distance may see how very much 
more interesting and picturesque the old black 
woman, Haster, was than any of these, but she 
did not seem so to the ten good little maidens who 
finally agreed to adopt her for their own—to find 
her out in her home life, and to help her. 

With them it was an act of simple pity—an act 
so pure in its motive that it became in itself beau- 
tiful. 

Perhaps the idea gained a little following from 
the fact that Easter Sunday was approaching, and 
there was a pleasing fitness in the old woman’s 
name when it was proposed as an object for their 
Easter offerings. But this is a slight considera- 
tion. 


Certainly when three certain very pious little 
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maidens started out on the following Saturday 
morning to find the old woman, Easter, they were 
full of interest in their new object, and chattered 
like magpies, all three together, about the beau- 
tiful things they were going to do for her. 

Somehow, it never occurred to them that they 
might not find her either at the Jackson Street 
and St. Charles Avenue corner, or down near Lee 
Circle, or at the door of the Southern Athletic 
Club, at the corner of Washington and Prytania 
Streets. 

But they found her at none of the familiar 
haunts; they did not discover any trace of her all 
that day, or for quite a week afterward. They had 
inquired of the grocery-man at the corner where 
she often rested—of the portresses of several 
schools where she sometimes peddled her candy 
at recess-time, and at the bakery where she occa- 
sionally bought a loaf of yesterday’s bread. But 
nobody remembered having seen her recently. 

Several people knew and were pleased to tell 
how she always started out in the direction of the 
swamp every evening when the gas was lit in the 
city, and that she turned out over the bridge along 
Melpomene Street, stopping to collect stray bits 
of cabbage leaves and refuse vegetables where the 
bridgeway leads through Dryades Market. Some 
said that she had a friend there, who hid such 
things for her to find, under one of the stalls, but 
this may not have been true. 

It was on the Saturday morning after their 
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King’’ started out a second time, determined if 
possible to trace Old Haster to her hiding-place. 
It was a shabby, ugly, and crowded part of town 
in which, following the bridged road, and inquir- 
ing as they went, they soon found themselves. 

For a long time it seemed a fruitless search, 
and they were almost discouraged when across a 
field, limping along before a half-shabby, fallen 
gate, they saw an old, lame, yellow dog. 

It was the story of her sharing her dinner with 
the dog on the street that had won these eager 
friends for the old woman, and so, perhaps, from 
an association of ideas, they crossed the field, 
timidly, half afraid of the poor miserable beast 
that at once attracted and repelled them. 

But they need not have feared. As soon as he 
knew they were visitors, the social fellow began 
wagging his little stump of a tail, and with a sort 
of coaxing half-bark asked them to come in and 
make themselves at home. 

Not so cordial, however, was the shy and reluc- 
tant greeting of the old woman, Easter, who, after 
trying in vain to rise from her chair as they en- 
tered her little room, motioned to them to be 
seated on her bed. There was no other seat vacant, 
the second chair of the house being in use by a 
crippled black man, who sat out upon the back 
porch, nodding. 

As they took their seats, the yellow dog, who 
had acted as usher, squatted serenely in their 
midst, with what seemed a broad grin upon his 


face, and then it was that the little maid who had 
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seen the incident recognized him as the poor old 
street dog who had shared old EHaster’s dinner. 

Two other dogs, poor, ugly, common fellows, 
had strolled out as they came in, and there were 
several cats lying huddled together in the sun be- 
side the chair of the sleeping figure on the back 
porch. 

It was a poor little home—as poor as any im- 
agination could picture it. There were holes in the 
floor—holes in the roof—cracks everywhere. It 
was, indeed, not considered, to use a technical 
word, ‘‘tenable,’’ and there was no rent to pay for 
living in it. 

But, considering things, it was pretty clean. 
And when its mistress presently recovered from 
her surprise at her unexpected visitors, she began 
to explain that ‘‘ef she’d ’a’ knowed dey was 
comin’ to call, she would ’a’ scoured up a little.”’ 

Her chief apologies, however, were for the 
house itself and its location, ‘‘away outside 0’ 
quality neighborhoods in de swampy fields.’’ 

‘‘T des camps out here, missy,’’ she finally ex- 
plained, ‘‘bee’ase dey’s mo’ room an’ space fur 
my family.’’ And here she laughed—a high, 
eracked peal of laughter—as she waved her hand 
in the direction of the back porch. 

‘“‘Dey ain’t nobody ter pleg Crazy Jake out 
here, an’ him an’ me, wid deze here lame an’ 
crippled cats an’ dogs—why, we sets out yonder 
an’ talks together in de evenin’s after de ‘lection 
lights is lit in de tower market and de moon is 
lit in de sky. An’ Crazy Jake—why, when de 
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moon’s on de full, Crazy Jake he can talk knowl- 
edge good ez you kin. I fetched him out here about 
a million years ago, time dey was puttin’ him in 
de streets, caze dey was gwine hurt him. An’ he 
knows mighty smart, git him ter talkin’ right time 
o’ de moon. But mos’ gin’ally he forgits. 

‘“‘Hf I hadn’t ’a’ fell an’ sprained my leg las’ 
week, de bread it wouldn’t ’a’ a’mos’ give out, 
like it is, but I done melt down de insides 0’ some 
ole condense’-milk cans, an’ soak de dry bread in 
it for him, an’ tomorrer I’m ewine out ag’in. Yas, 
tomorrer I’m bleeged to go, caze you know to- 
morrer dats my birfday, an’ all my family dey 
looks for a party on my birfday—don’t you, you 
yaller, stub-tail feller you! Ef he warn’t sort 0’ 
hungry, I’d make him talk fur yer; but I ’ain’t 
learnt him much yit. He’s my new-comer!’’ 

This last was addressed to the yellow dog. 

‘‘T had blin’ Pete out here till ’istiddy. I done 
’dopted him las’ year, but he struck out ag’in beg- 
gin’, ’caze he say he can’t stand dis heah soaked 
victuals. But Pete, he ain’t rale blin’, nohow. He’s 
des got a sinkin’ sperit, an’ he can’t work, an’ I 
keeps him ’caze a sinkin’ sperit what ain’t got 
no git-up to it hit’s a heap wuss’n blin’ness. He’s 
got deze heah yaller-whited eyes, an’ when he 
draps his leds over ’em an’ trimbles ’em you’d 
swear he was stone-blin’, an’ dat stuff wha’ he 
rubs on ’em it’s inju’ious to de sight, so I keeps 
him and takes keer of him now so I won’t have 
a blin’ man on my hands—an’ to save him f’om 
sin, too. 
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‘‘Ma’am? What you say, missy? De cats? Why, 
honey, dey welcome to come an’ go. I des picked 
’em up here an’ dar ’caze dey was whinin’. Any 
breathin’ thing dat I sees dat’s poorer ’n what I 
is, why, I fetches ’em out once-t, an’ dey mos’ 
gin’ally stays. 

‘But if you yo’ng ladies’ll come out d’rectly 
after Easter Sunday, when I got my pervisions 
in, why I’ll show you how de ladies intertain dey 
company in de old days when Gin’ral Jackson 
used ter po’ de wine.”’ 

Needless to say, there was such a birthday 
party as had never before been known in the little 
shanty on the Haster following the visit of the 
three little maids of the King’s Daughters. 

When Old Easter had finished her duties as 
hostess, sharing her good things equally with 
those who sat at her little table and those who 
squatted in an outer circle on the floor, she re- 
marked that it carried her away back to old times 
when she stood behind the governor’s chair 
‘‘while he h’isted his wineglass an’ drink ter de 
ladies’ side curls.’’ And Crazy Jake said yes, he 
remembered, too. And then he began to nod, while 
blind Pete remarked, ‘‘To my eyes de purtiest 
thing about de whole birfday party is de bo’quet 
o’ Easter lilies in de middle o’ de table.’’ 
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THE MAID OF EMMAUS * 
Agnes Sligh Turnbull 


Passover week, and a long, hard day at the inn in 
Emmaus! From early morning Martha had run 
here and there, carrying water from the spring, 
bringing sticks, washing the wooden bowls, sweep- 
ing under the long, benchlike table around which 
the guests ate, grinding more wheat and barley 
in the mill by the back doorway, hurrying faster 
and faster under the sharp commands from old 
Sarah and the quick blows from Jonas, the hus- 
band of Sarah. 

Passover week was always busy. First there 
came the caravans from the north and west. These 
found it convenient to stop at the inn for refresh- 
ment before they began the last hilly climb which 
led to Mount Zion itself. Even as the week wore 
on there were still many travellers, coming singly 
and in groups, on foot and on donkeys, but going, 
going, always going toward Jerusalem. When the 
Sabbath was past they would all begin to come 
back, and then there would be another busy time 
at the inn. 

* From “Far Above Rubies,” by Agnes Sligh Turnbull: Copy- 

ight, 1926, by Fleming H. Revell Company, publishers. Reprinted 
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But this week, in spite of the hard days and 
the blows that seemed somehow to grow more 
numerous as business increased, Martha had 
moved as if in a happy dream. She had scarcely 
seen the faces of the strangers as they sat about 
the table \or passed by on the street; she had 
obeyed endless harsh directions and surly shouts 
quickly and mechanically, but with a look that was 
far away; she had heard never.a word of the gos- 
Sip or comment in the long inn room or around 
the doorway; for she, too, was planning a pil- 
grimage. 

This evening when her work was finished she 
slipped out to the garden and stood under the 
gnarled old olive tree to live over again the won- 
derful hour that had made life, her miserable, 
abused, unloved life, blossom into a holy devotion 
which crowded out all else. Only a bare week ago 
it had happened. She had been sent on a most sur- 
prising commission. Every few months Jonas 
used to climb upon the small donkey that lived 
in the shed off the inn room, and ride to Jerusa- 
lem with a basket of provisions for Sarah’s sister, 
old Anah, who was very poor. It seemed to Martha 
as if these trips used to come often, but of late 
they had become fewer and fewer. Jonas had stiff 
knees and stooped over now as he walked, and 
even the two-hour journey was too much for 
him. 

So, three days before Passover, after much ad- 

ze about the road and her errand and dire 
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turned if she did not fulfill all the instructions, 
she was started off on the donkey with the baskets 
of food and wine hanging from the saddle, on her 
first trip to Jerusalem. 

The wonder and importance of it! She had 
wished as she rode along that the way might never 
end, for it meant freedom, and forgetfulness of 
the ills that made up her days. And then Jerusa- 
lem! Somewhere back in the hazy and beautiful 
past before she had mysteriously become a part 
of the inn, there had been a mother, she remem- 
bered, who had taught her sweet songs about it 
and talked of its great walls and gates and of the 
beauty of the holy Temple there. Now she was to 
see it for herself. 

The narrow road was often rocky and steep, 
but the little donkey was sure-footed and travelled 
steadily. At the end of two hours she was in sight 
of the city on its high hills, with the soft blue- 
green of the Mount of Olives showing behind it, 
and further to the east the Mountains of Moab,. 
hke towering fortresses of amethyst and sapphire 
in the late morning sun. 

Her road led now up the sharp ravine on the 
western side, through the narrow passes, and at 
last through the great walls of which her mother 
had spoken, at the Joppa gate. 

Once past the soldiers with their bright trap- 
pings and in the city, the strange scenes had be- 
come a blurred confusion of beggars and shouting 


merchants, of full-robed Pharisees and rabbis, 
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and moving crowds of men and women and chil- 
dren. 

After several frightened inquiries, she had 
found the Street of the Bakers where Anah lived 
and had given her the food and wine. Then, after 
She had brought fresh water and ground some 
meal and told her all the news of the inn, she fed 
the donkey, ate the bread she had brought for 
herself and started off again through the narrow 
streets, her heart almost bursting with eagerness. 
She was going to see the Temple! 

More timid inquiries here and there, and then 
at last—the great stone building with its long 
pillared colonnade and majestic gates came into 
view. She dismounted from the donkey and with 
a hand on its bridle made her way reverently 
toward the sacred spot. 

Within a few rods of it a group of people 
blocked the way. They had been listening, evi- 
dently, to a rabbi and were waiting until He should 
speak again. Searcely glancing at them, Martha 
tried with some impatience to skirt the crowd. 
Then a voice spoke, and, as though it had called 
her by name, she stopped wonderingly. Over the 
heads of the people she could hear it: 

‘A certain man planted a vineyard, and let it 
forth to husbandmen, and went into a far coun- 
bry? 

It seemed to draw her as if a hand had reached 
out and caught her own. Cautiously she moved 


around the outer edge of the crowd, coming up at 
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the side, quite near to the speaker. Then she saw 
His face. Tired, it looked, and sad, but oh, the 
infinite tenderness of it! Martha watched it with 
starving eyes. 

He went on speaking to the people, while they 
quieted to listen. At last he had finished. The 
slender young man beside Him motioned the 
crowd away. Reluctantly they went. All but Mar- 
tha. She was waiting for the voice to speak again, 
with her hungry eyes on the strange rabbi’s face. 

Suddenly He turned and saw her standing there, 
one arm about the small donkey’s neck. His eyes 
read hers gravely, then He smiled and held out 
His hand. 

“‘Thou art little Martha,’’ He said. 

And at the gentleness of it she found herself at 
His feet, sobbing out a wordless tale of the loneli- 
ness and weariness of her life with old Jonas and 
Sarah. Then she felt His hands on her head, and 
a peace and joy indescribable came over her. 

‘‘Fear not, little Martha; thou, too, shalt be my 
disciple.’’ 

She raised her eyes. 

‘‘Master,’’ she breathed, ‘‘what is thy name?’’ 

‘‘T am called Jesus,’’ He said. 

“The Christ,’’ finished the fair young man, who 
still stood close beside Him. 

Then she had kissed the blue and white tassels 
of His robe and come away, forgetting all about 
the Temple. 

The same rocky road; the same harsh Jonas 


and Sarah at the end of it; the same inn with its 
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hard duties from daylight till dark; but not the 
same Martha. He, the strange Master, had called 
her a disciple; His hands had been laid tenderly 
on her head in blessing. 

One thought had gradually risen above all 
others. She longed to make Him a gift—some- 
thing to show Him how much she loved Him. At 
first the idea brought only a sense of helplessness 
and despair. What has she, Martha of the inn, that 
she could give? She had lain awake a long time one 
night, watching the stars and wondering. 

Then, as she sat beside the mill in the morning, 

grinding the wheat and barley, the idea came. 
She could make Him some little loaves. He had 
looked hungry and tired. She could take Him some 
bread. Oh, not the kind she made for use at the 
inn, but perfect loaves of the finest of the wheat. 
And she would go again to Jerusalem as soon as 
the Passover week was over, and lay them in His 
hands. 
' Now, as she stood under the olive tree, her 
brows knitted in anxious thought, for there were 
many difficulties in the way and there were but 
two days left before the Sabbath. She had dis- 
covered that over the next hill there lived a man 
who had a wonderful kind of wheat which made 
flour as white as snow. But she had learned, too, 
that only the very rich went there to buy. She 
brooded hopelessly. 

Then suddenly she remembered her one posses- 
sion from the fair past to which the mother be- 
longed—a gold chain, which for some reason 
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Sarah had not taken from her. She loved to feel 
it and watch the shine of the gold, but it could go 
for the wheat if the man would accept it. 

She would do the grinding after sundown on 
the Sabbath when Jonas and Sarah had gone to 
the spring to gossip. Then very, very early on the 
first day of the week she would rise and bake the 
loaves and slip away on foot before they could 
miss her. She would not use the donkey, she de- 
cided. That belonged to Jonas, and this was not 
his errand. She could easily walk. It would all 
mean a frightful beating when she got back, but 
what did it matter if she had made her gift to 
the Master? 

The next days, strangely enough for Martha, 
went as she had hoped they would. She had gone, 
undiscovered, with the gold chain to the man who 
had the fine wheat. He had looked surprised, then 
fingered the gold links covetously, and given her 
what seemed a large sackful. She had returned, 
undiscovered, and hidden it in the garden in a 
broken part of the wall beneath the oleander tree. 

The Sabbath came and dragged its burdensome 
length till sundown. Martha was trembling with 
eagerness and daring. Now was the time to begin 
the preparations. Jonas and Sarah left for the 
spring, where the old folks gathered in the eve- 
nings. Martha watched them out of sight, then 
worked feverishly. She took the sack from its 
hiding-place and seated herself with it at the mill,, 
a shallow pot beside her to receive the flour. 


She poured a few of the precious grains down 
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the hole in the middle of the upper millstone, then 
ground slowly until the mill was thoroughly 
cleaned of the common flour still in it. Then, dust- 
ing the edges carefully, she poured more wheat 
and ground again, and then again and again, 
slowly, using all her strength upon the handle. 
The flour was as white as snow. She tested it softly 
between her thumb and finger. It was finer than 
any she had ever felt. It was almost worthy! 

When it had all been placed in the pot she hid 
it carefully under a bushel measure in one corner 
of the inn room. She inspected the leaven, saved 
from last week’s baking. It still looked fresh and 
light. Then she went out for wood. She chose each 
piece with the greatest concern. Sometimes the 
smoke marred the loaves if the wood was too 
green. At last everything was done, even to select- 
ing a fresh napkin in which to wrap the loaves 
and deciding upon the basket in which to carry 
them. 

She went out to the garden and stood with her 
hands clasped on her breast, watching the Moun- 
tains of Moab, clothed in the purple and rose of 
the evening. Below them lay Jerusalem like a 
secret thing, hushed and hidden-fNot a breath 
stirred the bright green leaves of the oleanders 
along the garden wall., Not a sound rose from the 
village. It seemed as if the whole world was still, 
waiting, dumbly expectant, breathlessly impatient, 
as she was, for the morrow. 

When Jonas and Sarah returned Martha was 
already unrolling her peel ‘Jonas drew the fast- 
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ening of the door and they went on up to the 
roof-chamber where they slept, 

A still, starry darkness crept on. Martha lay 
watching it through the small, open window. A 
strange stillness it was, soundless and yet athrob 
with mysterious anticipation as though angels 
might be hurrying past, unheard, unseen, but 
pressing softly, eagerly on toward Jerusalem. 

Martha awoke, as she had prayed she might, 
very early—while it was yet dark. It was the first 
day of the week. It was her great day. In the 
twinkling of an eye she had slipped into her 
clothes, rolled up and put away her pallet and 
started her work. Into the clean baking-trough 
she poured the snowy flour, and mixed with it the 
salt and water and leaven, leaving it to rise while 
she built the fire in the oven. She moved softly, 
taking up and setting down each article with 
stealthy care. If Jonas or Sarah should wake? 
The fear was suffocating. 

At the end of two hours the mists that had hung 
over the Mountains of Moab had broken into tiny 
feathers of cloud against the golden glory that 
had risen behind them. The mountains gleamed 
with blue and amber.) Over Jerusalem the light 
of the sunrise seemed to gather and spread.as~if, 
perchance, the hurrying angels of the night-time 
might now be risen to brood above the city with 
shining wings: 

Martha bent over the small, low oven in an 


agony of hope and fear, then lifted out the loaves 
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with shaking hands. If there should be one mark, 
one blemish! 

But there was not. In the full light of the door- 
way she realized with a trembling joy, past belief, 
that they were perfect. All four of them. White as 
snow, and light and even. 

A stirring came from overhead. She caught up 
the fresh napkin and spread it in the basket. Upon 
it she laid the little loaves with exquisite care, 
folded it over them, and then fled out of the inn 
door and along the street in the direction of the 
shining light. 

When Emmaus was left well behind and she had 
started up the first long hill she stopped running 
and drew a long, shuddering breath of relief. She 
was safely on her way to the Master. Jonas and 
Sarah could not stop her now. And here in the 
basket were her gifts of love. 

As she walked on she became aware of a new 
aliveness in the air about her. Every bird seemed 
to be singing. The very sky bent down like a warm, 
sentient thing. And over the steep hillsides, bright 
masses of anemones, scarlet and white and blue, 
breathed out the clear, living freshness of the 
morning as if they had all just been born into 
bloom, Martha’s heart leaped at the beauty of it. 
Joy gave her strength and lightness of foot. Be- 
fore she thought it possible she was entering once 
more the Joppa gate. 

Her plan had been quite simple. She would find 


the Master, doubtless, near the Temple where He 
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had been before. She would wait with the crowd 
and listen as long as He taught. Then when the 
others were all gone she would go up to Him and 
give Him the loaves. 

When she came at last in sight of the Temple 
there were several groups of people in the street. 
She approached each and scanned it carefully be- 
fore going on to the next. After a second patient 
searching the fearful certainty came that He was 
not there. 

She was near the entrance of the Temple now, 
pausing uncertainly. One of the chief priests was 
walking back and forth along the corridors. She 
went close behind him. 

‘Hast thou seen Jesus, the Christ?’’ she asked 
timidly. 

The great man started violently. His face was 
ashy grey. One arm shot threateningly toward 
her. 

‘‘Why askest thou me?’’ he shouted. ‘‘Speak 
mot that name to me! Begone!’’ 

Martha trembled with dismay as she ran away 
from the Temple and down the next street. What 
could the gentle Master have done to anger the 
priest so? 

She continued her speech. Everywhere people 
hurrying about their duties; here and there groups 
excitedly talking; but no sign of the rabbi and 
the young man who had stood beside Him. It was 
noon and Martha was hungry and tired. She must 
ask again or she would never find Him. 


Two soldiers passed. She feared them, yet re- 
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spected their power. Perhaps they could help her. 
She cautiously touched the arm of the one near- 
est her. 

‘‘Dost thou know where the rabbi Jesus is? 
They call Him the Christ.’’ 

The soldier looked at the other and laughed a 
strange, mirthless laugh. It pierced Martha’s 
heart with a sense of impending doom. 

‘‘Hearest thou that?’’ he said loudly. ‘‘She asks 
us if we know aught of Jesus—we who helped 
crucify Him the other day.”’ 

From Martha’s bloodless face her great dark 
eyes met the soldier’s agonized. He paused and 
spoke a little more softly: 

‘““Thou hast the truth, child. He was crucified 
three days ago on Golgotha,Hill. Devils they were 
who ordered it, but so it fell. Thou hast the truth.”’ 

They passed on. Martha leaned, sick and faint- 
ing, against the wall. Crucified! Dead! And in her 
basket were the little white loaves for Him. And 
He would never know. His hands would never 
touch them. The gentle Master, with only love 
and pity in His face—crucified! And the loaves 
were white as snow ... perfect . . . to show her 
love for Him. 

At last she roused herself and dragged her way 
wearily toward the Joppa gate. 

A woman was sitting sadly in a doorway. &ne 
had a sweet, patient face, and Martha halted, her 
heart lifting ever so little. One more inquiry; the 
soldiers might have been mistaken. 


‘‘Dost thou know—Jesus?’’ she asked softly. 
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For answer the woman’s reddened eyes over- 
flowed. She rocked herself to and fro. 

‘And I trusted,’’ she moaned, ‘‘that He was 
the redeemer of Israel. Some say today that He 
is alive again, risen; but it is only an idle tale. 
For I saw Him’’—her voice sank to a choking 
whisper—‘‘I saw Him die.”’ 

Martha moved slowly on,/the woman rocking 
and moaning in the doorway. 

The afternoon sun was hot now, and Martha’s 
feet were heavy. The deep dust of the road rose 
to choke and blind her. The sharp stones tripped 
her and cut her feet. The way back was endless, 
for now there was no hope. She thought wearily of 
the freshness and joy of the morning. There 
would never be such beauty and happiness for 
her again. She stumbled on—and on. 

When she reached the inn, at last, it was late 
afternoon. She was about to enter the main door 
when she caught her breath. No, she could not 
surrender the basket to Jonas and Sarah. Better 
to crush the little loaves in her hands and allow 
the birds of the air to have them. 

She set the basket down beside the eastern door 
—Sarah rarely went out that way—then went to 
the front of the inn. With a shout they were both 
upon her. 

‘Thou shalt be taught to run away!’’ old Sarah 
eried. ‘‘Thou shalt be taught to go to Jerusalem 
without leave! Thou wast seen! It was told us!”’ 


The blows came, as she had known they would. 
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She had no strength to resist. She lay where she 
had fallen, beside the oven—the oven where only 
at daybreak she had laboured in ecstasy. 

At last Jonas snarled: ‘‘It is there thou 
shouldst lie. It is there thou dost belong, under 
people’s feet. But, hearken to this! If any shall 
come, thou shalt rise up and serve them. The 
caravans have long since passed, but if there 
should come a belated traveller rise up and serve 
him! Or thou shalt receive .. .’’ 

He was still shaking his great fist as they went 
out. 

Martha lay still. Soon, darkness; but not as of 
last night, filled with angels, Dead, despairing, 
empty darkness, tonight. She closed her eyes. 

All at once there were footsteps along the 
street. Voices were talking earnestly. She recog- 
nized one of them. It was that of Cleopas, the 
rich vineyard owner. He always stopped at the inn 
on his trips to and from Jerusalem. A hand 
opened the door. 

“« Abide with us,’’ she heard Cleopas say eagerly, 
‘‘for the day is far spent.’’ 

Then they entered: Cleopas and his brother 
Simon, and another—a stranger, whose face was 
in the shadow. 

Martha had risen with infinite pain and now set 
about placing the food upon the table. She brought 
the barley cakes and oil, the wine and the raisins, 
and the meal was ready. Then she stopped. Just 


outside the eastern door was the basket with its 
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precious offering—the gift of love that could not 
be bestowed. Here were three men, weary from 
their journey and hungry. 

The struggle in her breast was bitter but it was 
brief. She opened the door and lifted the basket. 
From their napkin she took the four loaves and 
placed them before the stranger, who sat in the 
shadows at the head of the table. Her eyes, dim 
with tears, watched the loaves as they lay there, 
snowy and fair. The longing love of her heart; the 
gold chain, her one treasure; her aching limbs; 
the swelling bruises on her poor beaten body; all 
these had helped to purchase them. She raised her 
eyes to the stranger’s face—Then, a cry! 

It was as though all the colour of the sunset and 
the radiance of the morning had united behind it. 
And out from the shining, majestic and glorified, 
yet yearning in its compassion and love, The Face, 
but not that of a stranger, appeared. 

He was gazing steadfastly upon the little loaves. 
He touched them, broke them, extended them, and 
raised His eyes to heaven, while the blinding glory 
increased. 

Cleopas and Simon were leaning forward, 
breathless, transfixed. Martha had crept closer 
and knelt within the circle of hght. 

‘‘Master,’’ she tried to whisper. ‘‘Master . . .”’ 

He turned and looked upon her. No need to 
speak that which was upon her heart. He knew. He 
understood. 


Gently the radiance enfolded her. Upon her 
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shone the beneficent smile, fraught with heavenly 
benediction and healing for all earth’s wounds. 

Then, as softly as the sunset had gone, the 
celestial hght died away. The Master’s chair was 
empty. 

Cleopas and Simon sat spellbound, gazing at the 
place where the splendour had been. Martha still 
knelt in a rapture of joy and peace. 

On the table lay the little white loaves, uneaten, 
but received and blessed. 
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